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Editor's  Pages 


This  issue  marks  a  major  transition  for  The  Concord  Saunterer.  Ronald 
Wesley  Hoag,  not  just  the  editor  but  the  creator  of  the  first  seven  issues  of  the  new 
series  Saunterer,  has  laid  down  his  editor's  pencil  in  order  to  spend  more  time  in 
his  several  other  lives.  In  1993  Ron  undertook  the  daunting  task  of  singlehandedly 
resurrrecting  a  modest  photocopied  and  stapled  journal  of  Thoreauvian  notes  and 
announcements  that  had  lain  dormant  and  unpublished  for  five  years  into  a  sub- 
stantial journal  of  scholarship  and  information  about  Thoreau  and  his  circle.  His 
was  a  labor  of  love  with  no  reward  other  than  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow 
Thoreauvians  and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  completed  issue  arrive  from  the  printer. 
How  much  time  and  labor  was  involved  is  something  that  I  have  come  to  appreci- 
ate fully  over  the  past  half  year  as  I  learned  on  the  job  the  full  scope  of  the  editor's 
duties.  Ron  Hoag  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  Thoreauvians  for  his  persistent  and 
successful  effort  to  turn  the  Saunterer  into  a  first-rate  journal  and  a  valued  benefit 
for  the  membership  of  The  Thoreau  Society.  Thanks,  Ron,  to  you  for  your  hard 
work,  your  creativity,  and  your  insistence  on  maintaining  quality  and  diversity  in 
what  appears  in  the  Saunterer.  Thanks  also  to  East  Carolina  University  for  its 
support  of  your  tireless  efforts. 

The  result  of  those  efforts  is  a  journal  that  now  offers  readers  a  selection 
of  essays  that  reflect  both  the  marvelous  variety  not  only  of  Thoreau 's  own 
multidisciplinary  interests  but  also  of  the  diversity  among  the  members  of  The 
Thoreau  Society  itself.  It  offers  essays  by  both  well-known  and  emerging  Thoreau 
scholars,  first-time  publication  of  primary  documents,  and  articles  of  more  general 
popular  interest.  As  the  new  editor,  I  see  my  first  duty  to  be  the  preservation  of  the 
same  high  quality  and  diverse  content  that  has  marked  the  previous  issues,  but 
there  are  additional  paths  to  explore  and  services  to  provide  our  readers  as  we 
move  forward.  We  will  be  exploring  the  possibility  of  adding  book  reviews,  of 
adding  a  Saunterer  link  to  The  Thoreau  Society's  web  page 
(ThoreauSociety@walden.org),  and  of  building  further  on  the  spark  from  interna- 
tional contributors  that  has  been  kindled  in  earlier  issues.  Suggestions  from  Thoreau 
Society  members  for  other  innovations  will  always  be  welcome  and  can  be  sent  to 
me  by  e-mail  at  schneider@wartburg.edu. 

This  issue,  however,  still  bears  Ron  Hoag's  impressive  imprint.  Most  of 
the  present  essays  are  the  result  of  his  recruiting  and  initial  editing  and  reflect  the 
wide  range  of  issues  that  has  been  typical  of  previous  issues.  In  the  first  two 
essays  leading  environmentalists  situate  Thoreau  in  very  different  historical  con- 
texts. In  a  revised  version  of  his  keynote  speech  presented  at  The  Thoreau  Society 
annual  gathering  in  Concord  in  1998,  Max  Oelschlaeger  advocates  Thoreau's  rel- 
evance to  the  new  millenium.  Looking  in  the  opposite  historical  direction,  John 
Hanson  Mitchell  presents  a  personal  essay,  adapted  from  his  book  Trespassing: 
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An  Inquiry  into  the  Private  Ownership  of  Land  (Reading,  MA:  Perseus  Books, 
1998),  that  reminds  us  of  how  Thoreau's  message  calls  us  back  to  a  time  when  the 
ownership  of  land  was  not  viewed  as  an  entitlement.  The  next  two  essays  focus 
more  specifically  on  Thoreau's  writing.  Philip  Cafaro  argues  that  Thoreau  is  an 
important  ethical  philosopher  as  well  as  natural  philosopher  and  that  the  reader 
must  seek  beyond  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  to  understand  his  "virtue 
ethics"  fully.  John  Nickel  expands  recent  studies  of  Thoreau's  career  as  a  profes- 
sional writer  to  show  how  his  reaction  to  the  literary  marketplace  affected  the 
writing  of  Walden.  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson  strikes  an  interdisciplinary  note  in  her 
delineation  of  illustrator/painter  N.  C.  Wyeth's  interest  in  Thoreau  and  of  how  four 
of  his  Men  of  Concord  paintings  came  to  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  through 
his  correspondence  with  Concordian  Ruth  Wheeler.  As  a  supplement  to  that  essay, 
we  offer  a  reprint  of  N.  C.  Wyeth's  speech  on  Thoreau,  which  was  written  in  1919 
but  eventually  read  to  The  Thoreau  Society  by  Anton  Kamp  at  its  annual  gathering 
in  1951.  Finally,  J.  Parker  Huber  invites  us  on  a  historical  tour  of  Concord  with 
John  Muir,  tracing  Muir's  steps  on  his  visit  to  Concord  in  June,  1893. 

For  help  on  this  issue  I  would  like  to  thank  Ron  Hoag  for  his  advice  from 
emeritus,  Wes  Mott  and  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The  Thoreau  Society  for  placing 
their  confidence  in  me,  Tom  Harris  for  his  help  with  advertising  and  mailing,  Karen 
Kashian  for  keeping  track  of  where  the  money  goes,  Brad  Dean  for  his  valuable 
advice  about  computer  software,  and  Wartburg  College  for  its  support  of  time  and 
resources.  Whatever  virtues  readers  find  in  this  first  issue  under  a  new  editor  will 
be  those  of  the  contributors;  whatever  flaws  appear  will  be  those  of  the  editor.  Our 
goal  for  future  issues  will  be  to  continue  to  shine  light  on  new  and  interesting  ideas 
of  interest  to  the  diverse  membership  of  The  Thoreau  Society. 


RJS 


The  Environment  and  the  21st  Century, 
A  Thoreauvian  Interlude 

Max  Oelschlaeger 


My  theme  is  one  I've  reflected  on  for  many  years,  and  one  that  continues 
to  evolve,  as  if  it  had  a  life  of  its  own.  It  begins  (only  begins)  to  meet  the  challenges 
posed  by  the  multiple  possible  bifurcation  points  created  by  anthropogenic  impacts 
on  the  biosphere  —  for  example,  a  mass  extinction  of  species.  This  theme  has  four 
elements:  history,  nature,  language,  and  Thoreau.  It  is  the  latter  theme,  Thoreau, 
that  will  primarily  occupy  my  attention  here.  Arguably,  however,  Thoreau's  texts 
come  more  fully  alive  for  us  set  in  the  context  of  history,  nature,  and  language. 

By  "history"  I  mean  to  claim  that  the  past  is  not,  as  Henry  Ford  reputedly 
said,  "bunk."  Rather,  as  Henry  Thoreau  suggests,  history  is  a  moving  temporal 
stream  in  which  we  are  immersed.  Almost  literally,  a  history  of  effects,  an  ongoing 
process  of  affirmation  and  action,  re-interpretation  and  continuing  action.  History 
books  begin  and  end;  history  itself  lives  on  and  on  and  on.  And  insofar  as  we  stand 
reflexively  inside  the  history  of  effects,  then  multiple  horizons  of  possibility  open 
up  before  us.1-2 

By  "nature,"  one  of  the  most  conflicted  words  in  the  English  language,  I 
mean  the  ordered  processes  —  the  physical,  chemical,  biological,  and  ecological 
processes  —  that  evolved  over  aeons  from  primordial  chaos.  Nature,  in  this  sense, 
refers  to  the  living  world,  the  biosphere  in  its  totality  and  complexity.  As  scientific 
savants  tell  us,  we  know  nature  only  because  we  are  deeply  embedded  in  nature. 
If  we  study  "history,"  we  soon  discover  that  "nature  has  a  history."  Nature-in-itself 
is  elusive,  but  dressed  and  redressed  continually  in  changing  cultural  garb. 

By  "language"  I  mean  generally  to  refer  to  the  revolution  in  self- 
understanding  that  has  come,  initially  in  the  wake  of  Darwin,  and  then  subsequent!) , 
especially  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  in  linguistics,  semiotics,  philosophy, 
anthropology,  and  all  the  human  sciences.  We  are  by  nature  99.9  percent  chimpan/ee 
—  a  startling  fact.  Yet  we  are  profoundly  different  than  chimpanzees,  tor  we  have 
entered  into  the  world  of  linguistically  mediated  culture.  Recursivel)  considered, 
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language  conceptually  "loops  back"  to  "history."  And  part  of  the  saga  of  "history" 
is  the  ever-changing  accounts  of  "nature."  We  are,  qua  human,  storytelling  culture- 
dwellers.4^ 

Finally,  "Thoreau."  St.  Henry.  A  constant  presence  in  my  life  since  a  first 
childhood  encounter  with  Walden.  I  was  walking  this  morning,  in  the  small  forest 
behind  my  house.  Suddenly,  a  small  herd  of  bull  elk  appeared  —  six  or  more,  I 
couldn't  distinctly  see  each  one  —  wearing  velvet.  Actually,  their  smell  came  first. 
Then  the  sight.  The  master  speaks  to  me.  In  wildness  is  the  preservation  of  the 
world.  Truly  a  wild  premise.  I  am  caught  up,  deeply,  in  a  history  of  Thoreauvian 
effects,  in  a  hermeneutic  spiral  with  chthonian  roots,  heading  toward  a  radical 
hermeneutics. 

So  now  my  theme  for  this  essay  is  out.  I  want  to  interpret  Thoreau's  "wild 
premise"  in  a  way  that  brings  it,  and  his  texts  more  generally,  into  relation  with  the 
environment  and  the  Twenty-first  Century,  that  is,  with  our  present  circumstances 
and  the  horizon  of  future  possibilities.  What,  I  wonder,  does  the  master  tell  us  —  if 
anything  —  of  possible  bifurcation  points,  anthropogenic  mass  extinctions,  and 
the  like?  How,  I  wonder,  could  a  man  who  lived  in  such  relatively  simple  times, 
speak  to  us? 

He  knew  of  local  extinctions,  that  certain  plants  and  animals  had 
disappeared,  but  he  did  not  know  of  mass  extinction.  He  knew  the  consequences 
of  anthropogenic  modification  of  the  landscape,  but  he  did  not  know  of  the 
anthropogenic  modification  of  the  entire  world,  including  the  atmosphere.  And  he 
knew  the  consequences  that  industrial-consumerist  capitalism  was  beginning  to 
have  on  people,  and  the  importance  of  calling  those  consequences  into  question. 

Perhaps  Thoreau  even  intuited  how  totally  and  completely  this  cultural 
system,  the  interwoven  complex  of  symbolic  forms  and  physical  consequences, 
ideas  and  institutions,  values  and  technologies,  would  come  to  rule  America,  indeed, 
become  a  model  for  the  so-called  new  world  order. 

Yet  surely  I  must  jest  in  claiming  that  Thoreau  moves  us  —  here  and  now 
—  to  glimpse  alternatives.  My  readings  of  Thoreau  have  been  dismissed,  by  more 
than  one  scholar,  as  hopeless  romanticism.  Such  criticism,  I  must  confess,  has 
caused  me  to  wonder  if  these  critics  understand  the  meaning  of  antiquarianism,  let 
alone  Romanticism,  more  than  doubt  my  reading. 

Clearly  I  am  abandoning  the  traditional  framework  ("the  paradigm  for 
interpretation,"  what  Gadamer  calls  "pre-judgment")  of  Thoreau  as 
Transcendentalist.  As  satellite  orbiting  the  Emersonian  center  of  gravity.  Thoreau 
is  better  read  as  a  new  renaissance  man  whose  outlook  on  culture  and  nature  was 
informed  by  a  nascent  evolutionary  paradigm.  Remarkably,  he  recognized  —  more 
than  150  years  ago  —  what  has  only  become  generally  known  through  a  100  years 
of  systems  ecology.  Namely,  that  the  distinction  between  human  and  natural  ecology 
is  tenuous,  at  best.  And  also  dangerous.6  Harold  Bloom  argues  for  the  wonderful 
notion  of  "misreading,"  that  is,  deliberate  "misinterpretation"  in  light  of  the  standard 
reading,  that  is,  pre-judgment.7  As  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  notes,  if  we  could  only 
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read  Thoreau  as  a  transcendentalist,  then  there  would  be  no  point  to  doing  so: 
transcendentalism  is  dead.8 

Which  is  to  say,  then,  I  am  claiming  that  Thoreau's  insights  are  vital, 
deeply  relevant  to  us  —  ironically,  more  relevant  to  us  than  to  his  generation. 
Thoreau  is,  I  think,  an  American  genius.  His  writing,  we  are  beginning  to  see,  has 
the  mark  of  a  classic.  Without  dwelling  on  the  point,  classics  are  perdurable  texts, 
narratives  to  which  different  people  in  different  times  can  turn  and  discover  new 
meaning  and  possibilities  for  life,  narratives  that,  in  this  sense,  are  inexhaustible 
because  they  are  so  fundamentally  connected  with  human  being  amid  changing 
circumstances.  Classics  are  not  a  relicts,  moldy  texts  from  bygone  ages.  Rather, 
Gadamer  argues,  the  classic  text  "is  not  a  statement  about  what  is  past,"  but  "says 
something  to  the  present  as  if  it  were  said  specially  to  it"  (257). 

"The  true  meaning  of  a  text  or  work  of  art,"  Gadamer  claims,  "is  never 
finished;  it  is  in  fact  an  infinite  process"  (271).  Thoreau's  wild  premise  lives!  While 
English  professors  and  litterateurs  have  correctly  emphasized  Thoreau's  style,  I 
avow  that  we  must  read  his  works  as  testimony  to  the  possibilities  of  the  next 
century,  especially  to  the  idea  —  and  this  is  a  radical  idea  —  that  the  good  life  has 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  ever  increasing  levels  of  consumption  and  manufacture, 
or  with  any  conception  of  ourselves  as  Homo  economicus,  that  is,  economic  man. 

Such  an  idea  is  radically  iconoclastic.  Economists  are  today  virtual  secular 
gods.  An  entire  nation,  Wall  Street  itself,  hangs  on  their  quarterly  pronouncements. 
Politicians  of  all  persuasions  grovel  at  the  altar  of  Mammon,  as  epitomized  by 
their  behavior,  claiming  all  measures  of  growth  and  prosperity  as  testimony  to  the 
sagacity  of  their  policies,  and  blaming  economic  woes  on  the  stupidity  and 
obdurateness  of  their  opponents.  CEO'S,  too,  believe  that  economic  measures, 
particularly  the  bottom  line,  are  adequate  indices  of  all  that  counts. 

Thoreau's  notion  of  what  is  most  fundamentally  important  to  our  humanity, 
and  to  the  future,  is  quite  different.  Give  me  a  wilderness  which  no  civilization  can 
withstand.  I  love  the  wild  not  less  than  the  good.  Clearly  the  sage  of  Concord,  as 
Sigurd  Olson  calls  him,  is  trying  to  articulate  notions  of  society  and  of  the  self  that 
celebrate  affinities  with  rather  than  alienation  from  the  earth,  from  the  deeper,  yet 
subtle  currents  of  nature.  Thoreau's  vision  is  one  of  human  lives  and  cultures  that 
are  harmonious  with  nature,  where  we  have  come  to  some  self-conceptualization, 
some  self-definition  of  our  own  position  within  this  larger  scheme  of  things  —  one 
where  we  are  connected  with  earth  while  remaining  human  with  our  uniquely  human 
histories  and  biographies.  Enough  said.  Time  to  begin  a  Thoreauvian  interlude  at 
the  intersection  of  environment  and  the  Twenty-first  Century. 

The  dominant  approach  to  the  environment  today,  whether  we  look 
globally  or  nationally,  is  one  predicated  on  cornucopianism.  Namely,  the  belief 
that  through  the  power  of  science  and  technology  the  human  species  controls  the 
planet;  has  the  savoir  faire  to  produce  an  unending  and  c\er-growmg  stream  o( 
economic  goods  and  services  for  one  particular  Species,  namely,  us;  and  also  the 
power  to  technologically  correct  or  ameliorate  w  hale\  er  environmental  catastrophe 
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comes  in  the  wake  of  Economic  Progress.  CERCLA  (the  so-called  Superfund  Law) 
is  big,  big  business. 

Consider  Agenda  21,  if  you  will,  the  final  report  from  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development,  which  introduces  to  the  world  the 
notion  of  sustainable  development  as  the  project  for  the  Twenty-first  Century.  As 
critics  point  out,  Agenda  21  is  grounded  in  nothing  more  than  anthropocentric 
self-interest  and  the  power  of  the  nation  state.  I  quote  from  Agenda  2 1 ,  Principle  1 : 
"Human  beings  are  the  centre  of  concerns  for  sustainable  development."  And 
Principle  2:  "States  have... the  sovereign  right  to  exploit  their  own  resources  pursuant 
to  their  own  environmental  and  developmental  policies...."9  Thus,  we  are  to  believe 
that  narrow  human  self-interest  and  national  "business  as  usual"  will  move  us 
toward  a  good  and  sustainable  world. 

Of  course,  the  appeal  of  Agenda  21  is  self-evident.  It's  lowest  common 
denominator  environmentalism,  founded  in  the  belief  that  humans  are  most 
fundamentally  Homo  economicus,  or  greedy  little  pigs,  who  could  never  share 
wealth  among  themselves  in  order  to  achieve  an  ecologically  healthy  and  socially 
just  world.  Under  Agenda  21  so-called  developed  nations  are  supposedly  going  to 
have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too.  The  cake  is  economic  prosperity  and  very  high  per 
capita  standards  of  living,  while  the  frosting  is  clean  air  and  water  and  other 
environmental  amenities,  like  nature  preserves  and  so  on. 

The  developed  nations  particularly  like  the  idea  of  sustainable  development 
because  they  do  not  have  to  share  their  wealth.  Through  World  Bank  funds  and 
other  economic  incentives,  lesser  developed  nations  can  bake  their  own  economic 
cakes,  and  thus  ameliorate  poverty,  while  also  being  increasingly  able  to  afford 
environmental  protection.  Unfortunately,  as  dozens  of  books  and  hundreds  of  essays 
make  clear,  the  concept  of  "sustainable  development"  is  oxymoronic.10 

Consider  some  facts,  and  I  emphasize  that  these  are  facts:  there  is  no 
doubt  here.  Fact  One:  "development"  on  the  industrial  consumerist  model  began 
almost  immediately  after  World  War  II,  pushed  along  primarily  by  the  "Communist 
threat."  The  Truman  administration  believed  that  democracy  could  be  best  protected 
by  promoting  economic  development,  and  that  so-called  developed  nations  offered 
the  best  model,  that  is,  the  industrial  growth  model.  Over  the  following  years  and 
decades,  other  institutions,  such  as  corporations  selling  machinery  and  chemicals, 
industrial  infrastructure  and  technological  know  how,  the  World  Bank,  and  the 
United  Nations  fell  into  line  with  this  model. 

The  reality  is  this.  After  more  than  fifty  years  of  development  efforts, 
global  poverty  has  been  profoundly  exacerbated.  There  are  more  poor  people  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  human  population  than  ever  before,  and  they  are  poorer 
than  ever  before.11  Some  institutions,  such  as  the  World  Bank,  have  started  to 
reconsider  the  basic  premises.  But  the  industrial  consumerist  paradigm  and  the 
neoclassical  growth  model  still  reigns  supreme. 

Fact  Two:  There  are  no  known  sustainable  managerial/economic  regimes 
in  the  modern  world,  no  matter  where  we  look,  whether  this  be  agriculture  or 
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forestry,  fishing  or  mining,  and  also  including  such  contemporaneous  enterprises 
as  microchip  manufacture  —  which  creates  incredible  demands  for  fresh  water, 
energy,  and  also  generates  toxics.  Consider  also  that  the  human  species  monopolizes 
about  two-thirds  of  the  global  supply  of  fresh  water,  and  somewhere  between  forty 
and  forty-five  percent  of  the  net  biological  product  of  the  planet.  Meanwhile  human 
demand  relentlessly  grows,  driven  by  the  combination  of  ever-increasing  levels  of 
economic  activity  within  developed  and  developing  nations,  as  well  as  by  population 
growth  —  the  deadliest  duo  since  Batman  and  Robin. 

Given  our  present  lack  of  knowledge  and  appropriate  technologies, 
growing  levels  of  demand  and  population,  and  the  degradation  of  biosphysical 
processes,  one  can  hardly  be  sanguine  about  the  possibilities  of  a  sustainable  future. 

We  come  now  to  the  Interlude,  a  Thoreauvian  perspective  on 
cornucopianism  —  and,  I  should  note,  the  next  century.  In  Walden  Thoreau  writes: 
"The  greater  part  of  what  my  neighbors  call  good,  I  believe  in  my  soul  to  be  bad, 
and  if  I  repent  of  any  thing,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  my  good  behavior."  Wealth  and 
possessions,  and  the  drive  to  acquire  more  wealth  and  possessions  are  among  those 
things  called  good. 

Anticipating  the  consumers  culture  and  conspicuous  consumption  of  the 
Twentieth  Century,  Thoreau  observes  that  "most  of  the  luxuries,  and  many  of  the 
so  called  comforts  of  life,  are  not  only  not  indispensable,  but  positive  hindrances 
to  the  elevation  of  mankind.  With  respect  to  luxuries  and  comforts,  the  wisest  have 
ever  lived  a  more  simple  and  meager  life  than  the  poor."12  "It  is  the  luxurious  and 
dissipated,"  Thoreau  continues,  "who  set  the  fashions  which  the  herd  so  diligently 
follow"  (Walden  132).  Thoreau  thus  rejects  one  of  the  cardinal  presuppositions  of 
Adam  Smith — and  the  modern  age  —  namely,  the  belief  that  human  well-being 
can  be  equated  with  the  consumption  of  material  goods.  Thoreau  saw  the 
psychosocial  trap  of  conspicuous  consumption  before  Thorstein  Veblen  was  born, 
indeed,  before  the  advent  of  television  and  mass  marketing. 

We  now  live  in  an  age  where  Americans  are  overdetermined  in  their 
sensibilities  by  the  thousands  of  images  generated  by  Madison  Avenue,  those  images 
of  Madonnas  and  Michael  Jacksons,  of  super  star  athletes  and  former  vice  presidents 
selling  everything  from  Gator  Aid  to  Viagra.  Thoreau  saw  the  shape  of  things  to 
come,  saw  that  his  fellows  were  becoming  consumers  who  knew  the  price  of 
everything  and  the  ultimate  value  of  nothing.  Thoreau  also  notes  that  the  mass  of 
"men"  are  living  lives  of  quiet  desperation,  and  that  these  degraded  lives  arc  a 
consequence  of  a  number  of  things,  among  which  are  the  nature  of  factory  work, 
false  estimates  of  the  value  of  things,  particularly  of  economic  goods,  and  a  lack  o\~ 
reflection  on  what  counts  and  what  doesn't. 

One  must  wonder  if  he  had  a  draft  copy  of  Agenda  21  before  him  as  he 
reflected  on  these  ideas.  Much  as  he  studied  the  depths  of  Walden  Pond.  Thoreau 
somehow  peers  deeply  into  the  human  predicament  o\~  being  culture-bound 
creatures.  He  sees  how  cultural  codes  become  so  ingrained,  so  habitual,  and  BO 
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over-determining  of  our  lives  that  they  become  nearly  transparent  to  us  —  to  the 
point  that  the  mass  of  humanity  is  incapable  of  critical  perspective. 

Thus  they  continue,  almost  automatically,  to  act  out  the  formulas  for  life 
created  by  their  ancestors,  blinding  themselves  to  questions  of  the  appropriateness 
of  these  actions  in  the  context  of  changing  circumstances.  Conventional  wisdom 
rules  the  world.  Thoreau  sees  that  knowledge  of  truth,  justice,  and  virtue  has  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  tradition,  custom,  or  popularity. 

The  point,  then,  is  obvious:  the  ideology  of  sustainable  development  is  a 
monument  to  conventional  wisdom,  sustained  only  by  the  unexamined  beliefs  that 
humans  can  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too;  that  industrial  consumerist  culture  is  the 
apex  of  human  achievement,  the  point  of  human  existence;  and  that  there  are  no 
limits  to  Progress,  capital  "P,"  human  progress.  Cornucopianism  rules. 

Seemingly  only  iconoclasts  have  ever  dared  to  speak  the  truth.  The  official 
expert  community  governs  public  discourse  about  the  environment  and  the  Twenty- 
first  Century.  Self-styled  experts  tirelessly  promote  sustainable  development, 
promising  to  lead  humankind  toward  a  new  world  order  of  economic  plenty  and 
ecological  harmony.  Politicians,  economists,  the  CEOs  of  the  global  corporate  100 
have  all  climbed  aboard  the  Agenda  21  bandwagon.  And  they  call  it  good,  indeed. 

Consider  the  pronouncements  of  Gro  Harlem  Brundtland,  former  prime 
minister  of  Norway,  and  chair  of  the  United  Nations  Commission  that  wrote  Our 
Common  Future.  Reflecting  on  that  report,  she  heralds  the  arrival  of  "a  new  era  of 
economic  growth — growth  that  enhances  the  resource  base  rather  than  degrades  it. 
We  know  now  that  growth  and  development  need  not  be  environmentally  degrading, 
that  in  fact  growth  can  create  the  capital  and  capacity  necessary  to  solve 
environmental  problems."  "How,"  she  asks,  "can  we  provide  for  twice  the  present 
population  some  time  in  the  next  century,  when  we  cannot  provide  for  everybody 
today,"  without  more  economic  growth  and  development?  There  are,  she  continues, 
"no  absolute  limits  to  growth.  Limits  are  indeed  imposed  by  the  impact  of  present 
technologies  and  social  organization  on  the  biosphere,  but  we  have  the  ingenuity 
to  change."13 

With  a  few  strokes  of  a  pen,  it  seems,  Ms.  Brundtland  has  abolished  not 
only  the  idea  that  ecosystems  have  structures  and  limits,  but  the  second  law  of 
thermodynamics  itself. 

Much  of  the  expert  community's  faith  in  the  future,  including  that  of  Gro 
Brundtland,  hangs  on  technology  and  engineering,  essentially  a  catechism  first 
articulated  by  Francis  Bacon  and  Rene  Descartes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  modern 
age.  Bacon  and  Descartes  sold  the  elites  of  their  time  on  the  notion  that  through  the 
new  science  humankind  would  become  the  masters  and  possessors  of  nature,  that 
through  technology  humans  could  create  any  world  they  could  dream  of,  one  where 
deserts  would  bloom  and  swamps  would  be  drained,  where  no  one  would  know 
hunger,  and  all  would  be  raised  from  ignorance. 

Cornucopianism  is  anchored  in  this  dream,  the  myth  of  the  technological 
fix,  the  absolute  belief  in  the  human  ability  to  engineer  our  way  out  of  any  and  all 
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fixes  —  such  as  potentially  irreversible  and  catastrophic  bifurcation  points. 
Remarkably,  Thoreau  saw  through  this  self-deception  at  a  time  when  only  a  very 
few  —  such  as  Mary  Shelley,  in  her  novel  Frankenstein,  published  in  1818  —  had 
even  broached  criticism  of  science  and  technology.  Thoreau  is  skeptical  of  the 
power  of  positive  reason,  of  science  and  technology,  to  be  our  salvation.  I  quote: 
"It  is  with  science  as  with  ethics,  — we  cannot  know  truth  by  contrivance  and 
method;  the  Baconian  is  as  false  as  any  other,  and  with  all  the  helps  of  machinery 
and  the  arts,  the  most  scientific  will  still  be  the  healthiest  and  friendliest  man,  and 
possess  a  more  perfect  Indian  wisdom."14  It  is  important  to  note  that  Thoreau  is 
neither  an  irrationalist  nor  anti-scientific.  Rather  the  issue  he  raises  is  one  —  re- 
described  in  a  modern  idiom  —  of  thinking  through  the  relation  between  science 
and  society,  that  is,  the  issue  of  how  science  is  to  serve  the  human  estate.  With  the 
collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  thus  the  so-called  Vannevar  Bush  model,  the 
issue  is  more  intense  now  than  ever  —  and  the  question  of  the  contract  between 
science  and  society  will  only  intensify  in  the  Twenty-first  Century.15 

"It  is  said,"  Thoreau  writes,  "that  knowledge  is  power,  and  the  like. 
Methinks  there  is  equal  need  of  a  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Ignorance, 
what  we  will  call  Beautiful  Knowledge,  a  knowledge  useful  in  a  higher  sense:  for 
what  is  most  of  our  boasted  so-called  knowledge  but  a  conceit  that  we  know 
something,  which  robs  us  of  the  advantage  of  our  actual  ignorance?  What  we  call 
knowledge  is  often  our  positive  ignorance;  ignorance  our  negative  knowledge."16 

It  is  this  "actual  ignorance"  that  the  myth  of  the  technological  fix  manifests. 
There  simply  are  no  engineering  solutions,  despite  our  fervent  belief,  for 
environmental  crisis.  "The  highest  we  can  attain  to,"  Thoreau  continues,  "is  not 
Knowledge,  but  Sympathy  with  Intelligence.  I  do  not  know  that  this  higher 
knowledge  amounts  to  anything  more  definite  than  a  novel  and  grand  surprise  on 
a  sudden  revelation  of  the  insufficiency  of  all  that  we  called  Knowledge  before, — 
a  discovery  that  there  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamed  of  in 
our  philosophy.  It  is  the  light  up  of  the  mist  by  the  sun.  Man  cannot  know  in  any 
higher  sense  than  this"  ("Walking"  240). 

Sympathy  with  intelligence:  surely  this  is  testimony  to  the  intellectual 
humility  that  will  be  required  if  humankind  is  to  create  a  sustainable  and  sustaining 
world  during  the  next  century.  And  just  as  surely,  and  remarkably,  Thoreau 
anticipated  the  predicament  concerning  the  contract  between  science  and  society. 

The  Vannevar  Bush  model,  emerged  almost  simultaneously  with  the 
"development"  model  at  the  end  of  WW  II.  The  Bush  Model  envisioned  an  endless 
frontier  of  human  achievement  driven  by  science  and  its  technological  offshoots, 
an  engine  of  capital  "P"  social  and  economic  Progress  that  was  inexhaustible, 
winning  from  the  earth,  and  even  the  new  frontier  of  space,  whatever  humans 
needed  to  sustain  the  economy.  That  model  served  a  country  driven  by  a  cold  war 
with  communism  and  the  marketplace  for  nearly  fifty  years. 

Today  it  is  in  shambles:  a  new  notion  that  legitimates  the  public  funding 
of  scientific  research  and  development  is  emerging,  one  that  resonates  with 
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Thoreau's  notion  of  sympathy  with  intelligence,  one  that  sees  a  far  more  complex 
topography  of  value  and  purpose  in  science  and  its  relations  with  society,  one  that 
recognizes  that  science  is  fallibilistic,  one  that  denies  the  notion  that  science  is  an 
instrument  through  which  humans  enslave  the  earth,  and  one  that  affirms  science 
as  a  means  to  relate  ourselves  to  the  planet  and  achieve  sustainable  and  sustaining 
forms  of  cultural  existence  (see  Sarewitz). 

So  what  is  the  upshot  of  our  Thoreauvian  interlude?  On  my  account,  St. 
Henry  compels  us  to  grapple  with  the  implications  of  evolution  for  our  own  self- 
conception,  theory  of  culture,  and  historical  change  itself.  Contemporary  scholarship 
puts  us  in  a  position  to  bring  Thoreau's  genius  to  bear  on  our  predicament  vis-a-vis 
environment  and  the  Twenty-first  Century. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  work  of  the  noted  climatologist  John  Firor.  Dr. 
Firor  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  authorities  on  atmospheric  issues,  and  former 
director  of  research  at  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  (Boulder, 
Colorado).  In  three  swift  and  decisive  brush  strokes,  he  paints  the  scientific  picture 
of  global  atmospheric  crisis  —  acid  rain,  climate  warming,  and  depletion  of 
stratospheric  ozone.  He  also  discusses  the  ecological  and  cultural  implications  of 
these  changes.  "Bad  news,"  either  way.  Ecologically  considered,  the  rate  of  change 
is  so  rapid  that  the  floral  and  faunal  domains  lack  time  to  adapt.  Economically 
considered,  culture  is  so  tied  to  the  energy  system  that  creates  atmospheric  problems 
that  fundamental  change  is  almost  unthinkable.17 

The  key  point,  however,  is  near  the  end  of  his  argument.  After 
deconstructing  the  narrowly  technological,  engineering  approach  to  all 
environmental  issues,  including  atmospheric  issues,  Firor  argues  that  there 
are  no  solutions  for  so-called  environmental  problems  until  we  fundamentally 
reconsider  our  most  basic  human  definition  or  self-conception  in  relation  to 
nature. 

Firor  is  entirely  right.  Solutions  for  the  visible  manifestations  of 
environmental  crisis,  like  the  changing  atmosphere,  entail  radical 
considerations  of  what  cannot  be  measured  and  assessed  scientifically.  Namely, 
the  issue  of  the  definition  of  humankind  and  our  place  in  nature.  Which  is  to 
say  that  Firor  is  Thoreauvian  in  recognizing  that  distinctions  between  the  inner 
and  the  outer,  between  humankind  and  the  rest  of  nature,  are  tenuous. 

Environmental  crisis,  in  any  guise,  is  as  much  about  the  inner  human 
as  the  outer  world.  The  inner  and  outer  are  inextricably  joined. 

Now,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  attack  Firor  —  which  I  am  not,  per 
se,  since  he  is  a  physicist  who  actually  sees  beyond  the  narrowly  quantitative 
frame  work  of  scientific  judgment  —  let  me  say  he  does  not  go  far  enough. 
He  only  takes  the  first  step  in  the  call  for  reconsidering  the  definition  of 
humanity.  He  fails  to  grasp  the  great  paradox  that  must  be  faced  if  self- 
definition  is  to  truly  help  us.  Just  any  old  definition  won't  do  —  the  definition 
must  position  us  in  ways  that  check  the  very  problem  he  is  considering. 
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This  issue  can  be  parsed  as  a  paradox.  On  the  one  hand,  if  humans  are 
part  of  nature,  then  seemingly  anything  we  choose  to  do  must  be  considered  natural. 
Thus,  technological  developments,  like  genetically  engineered  organisms,  or 
perhaps  even  genetically  engineered  humans,  must  be  a  natural  expression  of  human 
nature.  Similarly,  there  should  be  no  blame  —  no  moral  accountability  —  assigned 
to  the  demographic  success  of  our  species  and  the  monopolization  of  resources, 
such  as  fresh  water,  since  again  we  are  simply  acting  out  our  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  humans  are  not  part  of  nature,  then  again  seemingly 
anything  goes,  for  we  are  neither  subject  to  its  laws  nor  to  our  own  human  nature. 
The  outcome  of  this  notion  is  almost  the  same  as  before;  civilization  itself  is  our 
abode,  our  escape  from  nature,  our  true  home.  Thus,  the  extinction  of  species  for 
example,  is  not  a  matter  of  moral  reprehension,  because  civilization  is  the  apex  of 
our  success,  of  our  ongoing  efforts  at  self  definition. 

It  is  at  precisely  this  juncture  that  Thoreau's  light  shines.  He  is  in  the 
vanguard  of  evolutionary  thinkers,  who  along  with  Darwin  and  others  who  follow 
in  their  wake,  such  as  William  James  and  George  Gaylord  Simpson,  begin  the 
reassessment  of  the  human  condition  in  light  of  evolutionary  process.  From  his 
nineteenth-century  vantage  point,  one  we  might  associate  with  that  most 
philosophical  of  all  mountain  tops,  Ktaadn,  Thoreau  saw  clearly  into  the  human 
past  and  anticipated  the  human  future.  Regardless  of  our  egoic  and  psychological 
needs,  regardless  of  what  Ernest  Becker  later  came  to  call  the  denial  of  death, 
humans  are  connected,  inseparably  and  perdurably,  to  earth.18 

"What  is  this  Titan  that  has  possession  of  me,"  Thoreau  writes?  "Talk  of 
mysteries!  Think  of  our  life  in  nature, — daily  to  be  shown  matter,  to  come  in  contact 
with  it, — rocks,  trees,  wind  on  our  cheeks!  the  solid  earth!  the  actual  world!  the 
common  sense!  Contact!  Contact!  Who  are  we?  where  are  we?"19 

Without  dwelling  here  on  the  subtleties  and  intricacies  of  the  Thoreauvian 
reassessment  of  our  humanity,  let  me  affirm  that  he  rejects  the  still  ruling  conception 
of  our  humanity,  one  that  is  socially  and  politically  dominant.  Namely,  a  conception 
of  ourselves  that  is  thoroughly  instrumental  and  economic.  It  defines  the  dignity  of 
human  being  in  terms  of  the  ability  to  be  the  masters  and  possessors  of  nature.  And 
it  further  defines  the  ends  of  human  existence  as  primarily  economic.  The  outcome 
is  industrialized  materialism.  Humans  are  conceived  essentially  as  greedy  little 
pigs,  whose  happiness  and  well  being  depends  upon  the  relentless  conversion  o( 
the  earth  into  economic  goods. 

What  Thoreau  saw,  if  somewhat  obliquely,  is  that  notions  of  ourselves 
as  Homo  faber  or  Homo  economicus  are  just  that:  notions,  that  is.  self- 
interpretations.  And  he  saw  that  there  are  alternative  possibilities  for  self 
conception,  ones  that  position  humankind  on  the  planet,  caught  up  in  ongoing, 
transformative  relations  with  the  land,  and  the  floral  and  fauna)  domains,  in 
ways  that  do  not  restrict  relations  to  those  that  are  narrowly  economic  and 
technological,  but  instead  go  to  the  very  core  o\'  our  human  being,  our 
creatureliness,  indeed,  our  fleshiness. 
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Though  a  later  thinker  coined  the  words  that  affirm  "We  are  flesh  of  the 
earth,"  Thoreau  would  surely  agree.  He  knew,  better  than  any  of  his  coevals,  and 
better  than  most  of  ours,  that  the  possibilities  for  imaginative  responses  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  the  possibilities  for  self-definition,  are  not  fixed 
by  one  place  and  time,  but  remain,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  open.  Previous 
interpretations  can  be  reinterpreted.  Gadamer,  more  technically,  but  no  more 
insightfully,  notes  that  "the  historical  movement  of  human  life  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  never  utterly  bound  to  any  one  standpoint,  and  hence  can  never  have  a 
truly  closed  horizon"  (271). 

Strong  evaluations  can  be  made  of  the  present  modalities  of  human  being 
to  the  end  of  future  possibilities.  Such  as  the  creation  of  a  sustainable  culture  that 
is  ecologically  healthy,  socially  just,  and  economically  sufficient.  One  that  meets 
the  issues  raised  by  the  question  of  the  environment  and  the  Twenty-first  Century 
square  on. 

Thoreau  was  not  only  a  cultural  iconoclast,  but  skeptical  of  abstract 
(scientific  or  philosophic)  knowledge  unleavened  by  immediate  and  personal  contact 
with  and  later  reflection  on  nature.  Which  is  to  say  that  "walking,"  in  many  ways, 
is  a  metaphor  for  Thoreau's  epistemology.  He  believed  that  finding  our  place  in 
nature,  grasping  our  interrelations  with  things  and  creatures,  and  articulating  our 
obligations  to  the  earth  mattered.  And  that  immediate  contact  with  and  later 
reflection  on  these  experiences  with  nature  counted. 

His  constant  aim  was  to  find  the  words  that  speak  granitic  truth,  and 
especially  to  ground  his  language  in  nature.  Of  course,  Thoreau  was  not  literally  a 
part  of  the  post-Darwinian  revolution  in  human  self-understanding.  Yet  his  insights 
into  the  human  condition  are  linguistically  and  philosophically  provocative. 
Recognizing,  at  least  obliquely,  that  we  are  language  animals,  and  thereby 
overdetermined  by  the  language  of  our  times,  he  is  —  as  I  look  retrospectively  at 
the  master  —  practicing  a  form  of  what  has  come  to  be  called  "radical 
hermeneutics."20  So  framed,  Thoreau's  texts  trace  the  edges  of  a  borderland,  an 
unexplored  land,  between  civilization  and  wilderness,  between  language  that 
normalizes  and  language  that  transgresses.  Thoreau,  in  short,  is  attempting  to  find 
a  language  beyond  convention,  one  that  offers  new  possibilities  for  human  being. 
"If  I  am  overflowing  with  life,"  writes  Thoreau,  [if  I]  am  rich  in  experience  for 
which  I  lack  expression,  then  nature  will  be  my  language  full  of  poetry, — all  nature 
will  fable,  and  every  natural  phenomenon  be  a  myth.  The  man  of  science,  who  is 
not  seeking  for  expression  but  for  a  fact  to  be  expressed  merely,  studies  nature  as  a 
dead  language.  I  pray  for  such  inward  experience  as  will  make  nature  significant."21 

I  come  to  a  brief  conclusion.  In  the  context  of  global  change,  the  questions  of 
environment  and  the  Twenty-first  Century,  the  relevance  of  Thoreau's  life  and  writings  can 
only  increase.  (See  "Thoreau,  Henry  David."  Oxford  Encyclopedia  of  Global  Change,  in 
press.)  I  hope  I  have  made  at  least  a  provisional  case  for  the  significance  of  his  work  for 
beginning  to  seek  answers  to  the  issues  of  environmental  change  and  human  society. 
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We  might  think  of  Thoreau's  life  as  an  ongoing  critical  observation  of  the 
early  industrial  consumerism  and  the  anthropogenic  modification  of  the  New 
England  bioregion.  He  recorded  the  extinction  of  indigenous  flora  and  fauna,  the 
ecological  consequences  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  and  the  seasonal  cycles  of 
nature.  And  he  recorded  the  foibles  of  his  coevals,  offering  us  penetrating  insights 
into  the  psychological  and  sociological  dimensions  of  the  mid-nineteenth-century 
American  political-economy,  insights  in  many  ways  as  fresh  as  the  day  he  made. 
He  is  a  relentless  critic  of  narrowly  economic  purposes  that  lead  to  the  ruin  of 
human  character  and  the  mindless  exploitation  of  nature. 

Thoreau  helps  us  come  to  understand  that  so-called  environmental 
crisis  is  not  only  about  the  biophysical  world,  but  indeed  is  more  about 
ourselves  and  our  own  self-conceptions.  We  should  remind  ourselves  that 
although  there  were  professors  of  philosophy  in  his  time  and  our  own,  there 
were  and  are  few  philosophers,  for  the  philosopher  must  intuit  how  to  live 
better  than  his  or  her  fellows,  that  is,  live  in  a  way  somehow  more  in  tune 
with  the  biophysical  and  psychosocial  circumstances  that  engender  human 
flourishing. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  Twenty-first  Century  it  is  the  students, 
especially,  to  whom  I  commend  St.  Henry.  It  is  their  generation  who  must 
find  the  words  that  still  have  earth  clinging  to  their  roots,  words  that  come 
together  in  sentences  and  passages  of  granitic  truth.  Thoreau  remains  beyond 
the  ken  of  the  ruling  experts,  the  schoolmen  of  our  times. 
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Journal  of  a  Cross  Lot  Walker:  Why  We 
Think  We  Own  North  America 

John  Hanson  Mitchell 


In  November,  1853,  Henry  Thoreau  went  for  a  walk  from  Concord  up  to  the 
town  of  Littleton  to  pay  a  visit  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  brother  Bulkeley,  who 
was  living  with  a  family  near  the  town  center.  Since  he  walked  all  the  way,  it  is 
likely  that  Thoreau  resorted  to  what  he  termed  cross-  lot  walking,  that  is,  he  cut 
through  farms  and  privately  held  woodlots  without  regard  to  property  lines  and 
avoided,  as  was  his  custom,  roads  much  traveled  by. 

Although  he  does  not  give  us  the  route,  it  is  likely  that  he  walked  up  from  the 
center  of  Concord,  (he  was  living  at  home  in  Concord  at  the  time),  crossed  through 
the  wild  Estabrook  Country  and  then  perhaps  followed  the  old  Great  Road  for  a 
mile  or  so.  Just  south  of  Nagog  Pond,  which  is  about  six  miles  northwest  of  the 
town,  he  probably  left  the  road  and  circled  up  through  the  fields  and  woodlots  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  pond  bank,  property  which  in  those  days  was  owned  by  a 
family  named  Tenant. 

According  to  old  maps,  this  area  was  open  land  in  Henry's  time,  what  the  town 
called  mowings,  and  since  this  whole  territory  had  been  owned  outright  by  private 
individuals  under  English  and  American  law  since  1736,  in  order  to  get  to  his 
destination,  Henry  had  to  trespass. 

It's  possible,  although  he  doesn't  mention  it,  that  Thoreau  purposefully 
sought  out  this  route,  since  the  landscape  in  this  area  is  intriguing.  This 
particular  patch  of  earth  has  yet  to  be  developed,  and  even  today  you  can 
cross  the  same  landscape  Henry  knew.  The  land  just  west  of  Nagog  Pond 
consists  of  a  series  of  sharp  hills  and  valleys,  one  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 
granite  outcropping  topped  by  a  stone  wall.  Viewed  from  below,  the  rock  face 
of  the  hill  and  the  wall  look  very  much  like  a  human  construction,  a  sort  of 
ruined  crusader  castle  complete  with  crenelated  battlements,  and  the  land  below 
the  hill  is  twisted  and  pocked  with  swales  and  temporary  ponds  and  odd-angled 
stone  walls  and  strange,  serpentine  ridges. 
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This  particular  tract  was  a  favorite  territory  for  the  Pawtucket  Indians,  who  lived 
around  the  pond  during  the  seventeenth  century.  According  to  their  legends,  the 
four  winds  were  pent  up  inside  that  hill  and  periodically  would  attempt  to  escape 
their  confinement.  At  these  times,  the  bright  day  would  darken,  thunder  would 
cross  the  sky,  and  terrible  roarings  and  growls  and  rumbles  would  issue  forth  from 
deep  within  the  hill.  The  ground  would  shudder;  massive  rocks  would  shift  from 
their  beds,  trees  would  sway  and  creak,  the  forest  floor  would  rise  and  fall  like  sea 
waves,  and  were  it  not  for  the  intercession  of  their  ministers  and  medicine  men,  the 
very  earth  might  have  cracked  open  and  revealed  its  dark,  boiling  innards.  Just  the 
sort  of  thing  that  would  attract  a  cross-lot  adventurer  such  as  Mr.  Thoreau. 

Later  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Mr.  John  Eliot,  the  so  called  Apostle  to  the 
Indians,  established  a  Christian  Indian  village  at  this  site,  which  he  named  Nashobah. 
Eliot  and  his  fellow  missionary,  Daniel  Gookin,  also  heard  the  rumbles  and 
explosions  coming  from  inside  the  hill.  But  the  local  English,  with  characteristic 
bravado,  compared  the  noise  to  cannon  fire,  as  if  a  warring  armies  were  trapped 
inside  the  hill.  In  1660,  while  the  Christian  Indians  were  living  at  the  village,  there 
was  a  great  eruption  in  this  spot  which,  according  to  the  accounts  that  Eliot  sent 
back  to  London,  left  a  vast  crevice  or  cleft  in  the  earth  and  created  some  immense 
cavities  under  the  rocks.  Eliot  wrote  that  a  deep  humming  noise  emerged  from  the 
ground  in  these  places. 

Either  these  shudderings,  or  the  other  cataclysmic,  albeit  less  precipitous  geologic 
events  in  this  region,  such  as  the  late,  great  glacier,  have  created  an  ironic  geography 
to  the  lands  west  of  Nagog  Pond.  Some  observers  see  the  tract,  with  its  thundering, 
hollow  hill,  its  odd  rock  formations,  stone  walls,  and  its  strange  serpentine  mound 
as  a  purposely  fashioned  landscape.  A  few  even  claim  that  this  former  Indian 
village  site  is  the  focal  point  of  a  vast  array  of  sacred  sites.  Contemporary  native 
Americans,  amateur  archeologists,  new  age  spirits,  mappers,  and  —  privately  — 
even  a  few  professional  archeologists,  believe  there  may  be  some  obscure  continuity 
to  this  tract  that  predates  the  Christian  Indian  village  by  as  many  as  two  or  three 
thousand  years,  and  may  continue  into  our  time. 

I  happen  to  share,  along  with  Henry  Thoreau,  a  passion  for  cross-lot  walking, 
which  I  see  as  a  more  polite  term  for  trespassing.  In  recent  years  I've  been  spending 
a  lot  of  time  wandering  around  the  orchards,  woods,  hills,  and  pond  banks  that 
now  characterize  the  five  hundred  acre  tract  where  the  Nashobah  village  was  located. 
I've  even  dug  out  some  of  the  old  surveys  and  have  come  to  appreciate  (but  not 
necessarily  understand)  the  obsession  the  invading  Europeans  had  for  delineating 
boundaries.  Ever  since  the  first  surveys  were  made  in  the  late  seventeenth  century 
that  tract  has  been  measured  and  cut  and  split,  and  argued  over. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  at  work  here  as  far  as  Thoreau  is  concerned.  It's  odd  that 
the  man  who  professed  to  have  owned,  at  least  in  his  mind,  all  the  farms  of  Concord, 
the  man  who  more  than  any  other  individual  of  his  age,  eschewed  property  and 
property  lines,  should  have  been  a  surveyor.  Maybe  at  heart  old  Henry  was  a  cynic 
and  the  joke  was  on  us  —  i.e.  those  of  our  era,  who  still  depend  on  accurate  surveys. 
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He  understood  that  in  the  end,  no  one  can  really  "own"  land;  we  are  merely  transients 
here.  Stewards  at  best. 

But  how,  in  fact,  did  we  come  to  believe  that  the  land  of  North  America  could 
indeed  be  owned?  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  an  entire  continent  would  be 
surveyed  and  divided  into  six  square  mile  grids  that  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
American  heartland?  That  story,  I  learned,  could  be  found  in  the  five  hundred  acre 
tract  Henry  crossed  on  that  November  day  on  his  way  to  see  Bulkeley  Emerson. 

In  the  1650s,  under  the  direction  of  John  Eliot,  the  people  of  Nashobah  set  up  a 
village  of  pole  frame  houses  and  traditional  wigwams,  planted  apple  trees,  cleared 
fields  for  agriculture,  cut  their  hair,  ceased  their  dancing,  and  settled  in  to  live  like 
Englishmen.  As  a  result  of  this  conversion,  according  to  the  legislative  powers  of 
the  General  Court  in  Boston,  the  land,  known  as  Nashobah  Plantation,  was  granted 
to  the  Indians  outright  (never  mind  the  deep  irony  of  the  fact  that  it  was  their  land 
in  the  first  place).  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  tract,  the  Indians  owned  their  own 
houses  and  property  and,  with  permission  of  the  General  Court,  were  permitted  to 
buy  or  sell  plots  of  land.  But  twenty-five  years  later  during  the  King  Philip's  War, 
in  what  amounted  to  a  prelude  to  the  treatment  of  the  Nissei  at  the  outset  of  World 
War  Two,  the  inhabitants  of  Nashobah  were  rounded  up  and  sent  to  Deer  Island  in 
Boston  Harbor,  where,  over  the  succeeding  winter,  many  of  them  succumbed. 

After  the  war,  a  few  of  the  survivors  of  this  ordeal  struggled  back  to  the  Nashobah 
area  to  live  out  their  time.  The  last  survivor  of  this  group  was  a  powerful  woman 
named  Sarah  Doublet,  who  died,  feeble  and  blind,  in  1736,  under  the  care  of  two 
tradesmen  from  Concord  named  Ephraim  and  Elnathan  Jones.  By  way  of  payment 
for  her  care,  Sarah  Doublet  granted  the  Jones'  the  rights  to  the  five  hundred  acres 
that  she  had  held,  the  last  remnant  of  the  original  sixteen  square  mile  tract  that 
made  up  the  Nashobah  Plantation. 

That  transfer  marked  the  end  of  Indian  land  tenure  in  that  part  of  the  world  and 
the  beginning  of  the  new  era  in  land  use  history.  Sarah  and  her  people  would  have 
held  their  land  in  common  and  would  have  made  decisions  as  to  its  use  communally, 
by  consensus  —  which,  ironically,  was  a  pattern  that  was  not  uncommon  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  fifty  years  this 
system  of  holding  land  in  common  would  be  subsumed  by  the  concept  of  private 
property.  Within  another  hundred  years,  this  new  system  would  oversweep  the 
entire  American  continent  and  replace  the  idea  of  land  held  in  common.  It  was  a 
uniquely  American  phenomenon,  new  even  to  the  conquering  English  and  French. 

The  English  idea  of  holding  private  property  in  fee  simple,  that  is  to  say  as  the 
absolute  ownership  of  a  piece  of  land  that  can  be  bought  and  sold,  was  actually  a 
fairly  recent  development  in  legal  history.  The  term  originated  in  the  English  feudal 
system  when  all  land  belonged  ultimately  to  the  Crown.  Those  who  lived  on  feudal 
lands  were  obliged  to  supply  goods  or  perform  duties,  such  as  military  service  or 
farm  work  to  pay  for  the  right  to  use  the  land.  Land  held  with  the  fewest  strings 
attached  became  known  as  fee  simple.  The  idea  of  land  as  property  did  not  come 
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into  full  use  until  the  eighteenth  century.  Before  that,  in  English  law  at  least,  what 
you  bought  and  sold  was  land  held  of  someone,  you  bought  the  right  to  live  there, 
or  the  right  to  use  it,  you  did  not  actually  own  the  ground.  But  in  the  seventeenth 
century  land  came  to  be  seen  as  an  object  of  quantity,  something  that,  in  theory  at 
least,  could  be  sold. 

By  the  eighteenth  century  in  Britain,  the  common  rights  associated  with  land, 
pasturing  cattle,  for  example,  or  cutting  timber  or  turf,  began  to  give  way  to  a  rigid 
set  of  regulations  based  on  private,  outright  ownership  of  property,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  common  began  to  fade.  This  is  the  same  period  as  the  Acts  of  Enclosure, 
when  some  six  million  acres  of  commonly-held  lands  —  meadows,  open  fields, 
and  forests  —  were  transferred  into  private  hands  by  parliamentary  approval  and 
were  hedged  and  fenced  for  private  gain. 

In  the  new  England,  even  though  the  idea  of  the  commons  was  still  ingrained  in 
the  English  soul,  the  concept  of  the  private  plot,  of  each  man  as  lord  of  his  own 
manor,  flourished.  The  Jones  family  who  took  over  the  Nashobah  property  after 
Sarah  died  would  have  assumed  the  property  in  its  entirety  in  fee  simple,  and  when 
they  died,  since  they  owned  it  outright,  they  could  pass  it  along  to  their  heirs. 

By  contrast,  Sarah  Doublet's  people  would  have  viewed  the  land  as  a  common 
resource,  controlled,  but  not  owned  by  the  Pawtucket  people.  Territory  was  defined, 
and  periodically  redefined  by  tribal  members.  Generally  the  boundary  would  have 
been  a  natural  topographic  feature  such  as  a  watershed,  or  in  the  case  of  Nashobah, 
the  land  between  two  ponds.  The  territory  would  have  been  under  the  somewhat 
loose  control  of  a  powerful  figure,  or  sachem,  a  "king"  as  the  English  phrased  it  or 
even  a  "queen,"  a  saunk.  Among  the  Eastern  Woodland  people  the  social  structure 
was  a  complex  hierarchy  which  was  not  too  far  removed  from  the  proto  feudal 
system  that  existed  in  England  before  the  coming  of  William  the  Conqueror.  At  the 
head  of  the  group  was  the  sachem  and  his  wife,  or  wives.  This  man,  the  equivalent 
of  the  lord  or  earl  in  English  culture,  was  in  control  of  a  certain  territory,  a  tract  of 
land  which  was  defined  by  natural  boundaries  and  comprehended  by  all  those 
tribes  and  bands  in  the  general  area.  Periodically,  at  a  great  council,  the  sachem  or 
saunk  would  divide  up  his  or  her  territory  and  assign  certain  areas  to  certain  families 
for  hunting,  or  fishing,  or  for  agricultural  use.  No  one  owned  any  of  this  though, 
not  even  the  sachem  —  he  or  she  merely  controlled  the  rights  of  use,  the  usufruct 
of  the  region.  In  return  the  sachem  was  given  a  tribute  each  year  by  the  people 
below  him,  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  corn,  for  example. 

Within  this  territory,  or  "kingdom,"  small  bands,  extended  family  groups,  or 
tribes,  had  rights  of  use  of  a  planting  field  or  hunting  grounds,  fishing  weirs,  or 
berry  picking  areas.  But  they  did  not  in  any  sense  own  the  land  in  these  areas,  and 
after  some  years  they  would  abandon  "their"  fields  anyway  and  move  on  to  another 
area.  All  this  was  somewhat  ill-defined,  so  that  any  individual  who  wanted  to 
collect  sedges  near  someone  else's  fishing  weir  could  do  so.  Anyone  who  wanted 
to  dig  groundnuts  or  collect  bark  near  someone  else's  berry  picking  grounds  could 
proceed.  Furthermore,  at  certain  times  of  year,  in  certain  places,  the  controls  were 
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relaxed  and  people  from  various  tribes  would  gather  with  other  bands,  usually 
around  good  fishing  sites.  For  example,  in  Sarah's  time,  the  falls  of  the  Merrimack 
at  what  is  now  Lowell  were  under  the  control  of  the  great  sachem  Passaconway 
(who,  it  is  said,  lived  to  be  107  years  old  and  whose  father  was  a  bear).  During  the 
spring  runs  of  anadromous  fish,  villages  from  all  over  the  region  would  gather  at 
the  site  to  share  the  bounty.  They  all  acknowledged  a  mutual  right  to  use  the  site 
for  a  specific  purpose,  even  though  the  falls  were  in  the  territory  of  Passsaconway. 

In  England,  in  the  years  just  before  the  Pilgrims  arrived,  life  centered  around  the 
village.  The  village  centered  around  the  church,  and  the  houses  were  clustered  on 
either  side  of  a  central  road  that  led  to  other  villages  of  similar  design.  Beyond  the 
cluster  of  housing  lay  the  agricultural  lands  and  beyond  them,  in  certain  areas  at 
least,  the  greenwood  or  the  wild  heath  which,  by  the  seventeenth  century  had  been 
much  diminished  from  earlier  times  in  English  history  when  the  dense  forests  of 
oak,  beech,  and  ash  covered  the  lands  between  the  villages. 

This  basic  pattern,  which  varied  from  county  to  county  and  in  fact  was  far  more 
complex  than  this  basic  form,  had  its  antecedents  in  feudalistic  society  and  its  step 
child,  the  manor  house,  which  developed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  feudalistic 
system  in  England  was  refined  and  perfected  (if  those  are  the  proper  terms)  with 
the  arrival  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  its  most  basic  form,  a  village  (from  the 
Old  French  term  vill)  was  no  more  than  a  collection  of  houses,  barns,  and 
outbuildings  surrounded  by  planting  fields  within  a  surround  of  pasture,  and  beyond 
this  the  wildwood.  Under  the  feudal  system  the  whole  of  this  was  under  the 
management  of  the  lord,  who  was  responsible  for  the  safety  the  underlings  who 
had  gathered  themselves  together  under  his  protection  to  save  themselves  from  the 
raiding  armies  of  invaders,  such  as  the  Vikings  or  Normans.  Small  landholders 
surrendered  whatever  rights  of  ownership  they  may  have  had  to  the  control  of  the 
lord  in  order  to  protect  their  land,  their  source  of  livelihood. 

In  a  typical  feudal  holding  by  the  time  of  William,  some  two  to  three  hundred  acres 
around  the  vill  would  have  been  cleared  from  the  native  forest  of  beech  and  ash. 
Some  sixteen  to  twenty  families  would  live  in  the  village,  about  six  cottars  or  so, 
maybe  nine  villeins,  and  the  thane.  All  told  there  would  have  been  about  two  hundred 
people  in  the  town.  The  system  worked  communally.  These  families  would  have 
owned  a  number  of  plows  between  them,  possibly  as  few  as  seven  or  eight,  and  they 
would  have  had  teams  of  oxen,  also  shared,  to  pull  the  plows.  They  may  have  had 
community  fish  ponds  on  the  local  streams,  and  weirs,  and  even  a  water  mill.  The 
fields,  which  began  at  the  forest  edge  and  ran  to  the  edge  of  the  village,  were  one  long, 
open  stretch.  The  patchwork  division  of  small  fields  and  pastures  that  you  see  today 
would  come  later  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  with  the  acts  of  enclosure. 
The  great  open  field  was  ploughed  in  strips  which  were  roughly  ten  times  as  long  as 
they  were  wide.  This  pattern,  known  as  a  furlong  —  a  standard  furrow's  length — 
came  to  pass  because  of  the  difficulty  in  turning  a  team  of  oxen.  The  long  strips  of 
arable  land  were  planted  to  grains,  barley,  and  peas,  and  were  altered  on  a  three  year 
system  of  rotation  allowing  some  strips  to  lie  fallow  in  any  given  year. 
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Surrounding  the  cultivated  lands  were  the  pasture  lands  where  each  day  the 
herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  were  driven  to  graze.  These  lands  were  also  held 
in  common  by  the  village  but  were  not  divided  into  lots.  Beyond  the  pasture  lands 
was  the  wildwood,  which  was  held,  in  effect,  by  no  one.  Here  the  local  peasants 
went  to  gather  nuts  and  firewood,  here  they  turned  out  their  swine  to  forage  and 
here  also,  up  until  the  coming  of  William,  they  hunted  deer  and  boar  for  their 
larder. 

Under  William  the  Conqueror's  feudalistic  system,  rents  for  lands  were  paid  in 
kind,  that  is  you  supplied  a  certain  amount  of  grain  to  the  earl  each  year  according 
to  the  amount  of  land  you  were  using,.  You  rendered  unto  the  lord  a  certain  amount 
of  work  each  year,  depending  on  your  land  holdings.  You  applied  each  year  to 
renew  your  holding  and  the  terms  of  your  arrangements  were  set.  Rights  of  use  of 
land  formed  a  great  theoretical  pyramid,  with  the  king  at  the  top,  the  serfs  or  cottars 
at  the  bottom,  and  various  tenants  and  lords  in  the  middle  reaches  —  from  the 
Crown,  all  titles  flow,  as  the  phrase  has  it.  The  system  was  not  just  designed  to 
control  land  of  England.  It  was  also  a  convenient  way  of  raising  an  army.  The 
lords  owed  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  the  villagers  could  pay  their  rents  by  military 
service.  When  the  king  called  to  raise  an  army,  you  joined.  So  did  your  lord. 

All  this  more  or  less  came  to  an  end  about  the  time  that  the  Pilgrims  came  to  the 
new  world  and  the  old  tenure  system  requiring  payment  in  kind  or  in  personal 
services  faded.  The  King  granted  the  lands  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in 
what  was  called  common  socage,  which  is  to  say  the  rights  of  use  of  the  land  could 
be  paid  in  rents,  rather  than  knights'  service  to  the  King.  Common  socage  was 
actually  not  an  unknown  form  of  payment  for  land  in  Kent  and  also  in  East  Anglia, 
where  many  of  the  Puritans  came  from  and  where  the  feudal  system  had  less  of  a 
footing  than  in  other  sections  of  England. 

But  even  before  this  time,  peasants  in  England  were  able  to  maintain  certain 
rights  under  what  was  known  as  the  allodial  system,  which  had  been  in  practice  as 
far  back  as  the  Roman  period  elsewhere  in  Europe.  This  held  that  no  matter  who 
was  in  control,  no  matter  what  king  sat  on  the  throne,  or  who  was  lord,  the  peasants 
would  continue  on  their  traditional  lands.  There  were  no  laws  stating  this,  it  was 
simply  a  reality,  but  it  was  such  an  enduring  one  that  it  has  been  at  the  root  of  the 
private  property  system  even  into  our  time.  With  the  advent  of  feudalism  in  much 
of  Europe  the  allodially-held  lands  were  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful 
lord.  But  in  England,  and  most  especially  in  Kent,  the  allodial  system  was 
maintained  even  after  William's  time.  As  a  result  when  the  seventeenth  century 
Puritans  began  taking  over  the  Indian  lands  of  New  England,  they  understood 
perhaps  better  than  any  other  invading  culture  of  the  Americas,  the  rights  of  Indian 
title  to  those  lands  which  the  Indians  were  cultivating. 

The  meeting  of  a  native  American  tribal  people  who  lived  by  hunting  and 
gathering  and  practiced  swidden  agriculture,  as  opposed  to  a  culture  such  as  the 
English  which  tended  to  fix  itself  in  one  place  for  centuries  was  the  source  of 
confusion  and  eventual  conflict  between  the  two  groups.   The  understanding  of 
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land,  of  the  universe  even,  of  these  two  cultures  was  almost  diametrically  opposed. 
Within  twenty-five  years  after  the  Puritans  settled  in  Boston  game  began 
disappearing  from  those  regions  where  the  English  dominated.  Within  thirty  five 
years,  there  were  serious  squabbles  between  the  two  cultures,  many  of  them  over 
land,  and  within  fifty  years,  in  1675,  there  was  an  outright  war.  Perhaps  it  was 
inevitable. 

By  the  seventeenth  century  the  English  were  beginning  to  believe  that  land  could 
actually  be  owned  as  one  would  own  a  thing,  although  even  in  the  freedom  of  the 
new  world  to  which  they  had  retreated  there  was  still  a  strong  concept  of  common 
land  and  public  use  of  land.  A  purchase  of  Indian  land  for  example  did  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  Indians  could  not  hunt  or  fish  on  that  land,  even  though  it  was  now 
"owned"  by  the  English.  Conflicts  over  hunting  and  fishing  rights,  over  trespass 
and  the  like,  came  later  in  history,  after  the  English  had  established  agricultural 
lands.  The  Indians  basically  didn't  get  it.  At  Nashobah,  for  example,  several  of 
the  laws  of  behavior  had  to  do  with  protection  of  private  property.  Indians  could 
not  use,  without  permission,  a  Englishman's  canoe.  They  were  required  to  knock 
before  entering  a  house,  and,  of  course,  they  were  strictly  forbidden  to  steal.  All  of 
which  suggests  that  there  was  a  lot  of  stealing  and  borrowing  without  asking,  and 
a  general  lack  of  regard  for  boundaries  and  privacy. 

Eliot's  original  documents  granting  the  lands  of  Nashobah  to  the  Christian 
Indians  are  a  mere  broad  description  of  the  place.  But  in  1686,  after  the  village 
was  supposedly  deserted,  the  General  Court  hired  Samuel  Danforth  to  actually 
survey  the  land.  Mathematical  surveying  as  we  know  it  had  came  into  use  in  the 
1620s  when  Edmund  Gunter  invented  a  chain  66  feet  long  divided  into  100  links, 
each  7.92  inches  long.  Surveyors  such  as  Henry  Thoreau  would  lay  marks  at 
regular  intervals  called  stations,  and  at  the  angles,  points,  or  corners.  Danforth 
probably  walked  over  the  Nashobah  tract  with  a  team,  carrying  instruments  known 
as  rods,  or  poles,  and  Gunter's  ringed  surveyor's  chain.  Using  these  tools,  he  and 
his  partner  would  have  marked  off  the  rough  land  from  point  to  point,  using, 
wherever  possible,  enduring  natural  features  such  as  large  boulders  or  bodies  of 
water,  although  they  also  used  larger  trees. 

The  actual  boundary  lines  of  the  Indian  lands  at  Nashobah  are  much 
discussed  in  the  historical  records,  mainly  because  the  various  English  towns 
began  arguing  as  to  which  town  laid  claim  to  which  section  of  the  original 
tract  after  the  village  broke  up  in  1675.  The  bounds  continue  to  be  argued 
over  today  among  the  mappers  and  boundary  watchers  who  have  an  interest 
in  this  part  of  the  world  because  it  is  believed  to  be  part  of  the  vast  corridor  of 
sacred  Indian  lands  that  run  —  more  or  less  —  from  the  valley  of  the  Concord 
and  Sudbury  Rivers  out  to  the  singular  peak  of  Mount  Wachusetts.  Generally, 
records  agree  that  the  Indian  lands  of  Nashobah  consisted  of  a  square  of  four 
miles  to  a  side,  roughly,  beginning  at  a  point  near  the  two  ponds,  and  running 
west  northwest  for  four  miles,  north  for  four  miles,  east,  and  then  south  to 
the  original  point. 
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All  this,  the  larger  territory  of  the  village,  is  now  developed  into  two  or  three 
towns,  depending  on  whose  markers  and  whose  research  or  whose  original  deeds 
you  are  reading.  At  various  points  in  history,  and  still  today,  Groton,  Acton,  parts 
of  Ayer,  and  the  nearly  the  whole  town  of  Littleton  laid  claims  to  the  original  site. 
But  most  of  the  tract,  it  is  now  agreed,  was  in  the  town  of  Littleton,  which  was 
established  in  1714. 

By  1736  Sarah's  tract  was  all  in  private  hands  and  remained  so  until  1988. 
Then  in  1990,  through  a  curious  series  of  events  and  coincidences,  the  tract  began 
a  slow,  legal  evolution  back  into  common  land.  Two  elderly  women  donated  some 
ninety  acres  of  the  original  village  holding  to  the  local  land  trust,  thus  opening  up 
one  section  of  the  old  village  site  to  the  public.  Then  in  the  mid  90s  another 
section  of  some  113  acres  just  to  the  west  came  up  for  development,  and  inspired 
a  small  group  of  people  to  rise  up  to  save  the  land  as  open  space.  Then  finally,  the 
core  of  the  place,  the  sacred  geography  of  Sarah  Doublet's  final  five  hundred  acre 
tract,  came  up  for  sale  in  the  autumn  of  2000,  with  hardly  a  word  of  opposition, 
and  was  purchased  as  conservation  land  by  the  town  of  Littleton. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  an  explosion  of  interest  in  Henry  Thoreau 
as  scientist  and  natural  philosopher.  Bradley  Dean  has  published  scholarly  editions 
of  the  late  natural  history  works,  first  Faith  in  a  Seed  and  now  Wild  Fruits.  A 
number  of  excellent  commentaries  have  appeared,  including  Laura  Dassow  Walls' 
Seeing  New  Worlds  and  Robert  McGregor's  A  Wider  View  of  the  Universe.  Why 
this  increased  interest?  Our  thanks  must  go  to  the  scholars  who  have  done  the 
work  of  making  Thoreau 's  texts  available  and  interpreting  them,  but  changes  in 
science  and  public  perceptions  of  science  have  also  played  a  role.  These  include 
the  rise  to  public  prominence  of  ecology,  in  the  past  thirty  years,  as  the  science  of 
connections;  the  more  recent  development  of  conservation  biology,  as  a  science 
focused  on  protecting  and  appreciating  wild  nature;  and  finally,  the  establishment 
of  environmental  history— some  of  the  earliest  and  best  of  which  focused  on  New 
England— as  a  discipline  relating  ecological  to  social  and  political  changes.  Our 
belief  that  these  disciplines  are  part  of  a  complete  science  improves  Thoreau's 
scientific  credentials  and  allows  us  to  appreciate  aspects  of  his  writings  that  earlier 
generations  found  more  obscure.  Our  sense  that  science-knowledge  of  the  natural 
world— must  itself  be  completed  by  aesthetic,  ethical  and  spiritual  components,  in 
a  "natural  philosophy,"  makes  consideration  of  Thoreau  as  a  natural  philosopher  a 
real  possibility. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  similar  reappraisal  of  Thoreau  as  moralist  and 
ethical  philosopher.  Here  two  changes  within  academic  philosophy  should  pave 
the  way  for  taking  Thoreau's  contributions  more  seriously.  First,  the  rise  of 
environmental  ethics.  From  the  writings  of  a  few  scattered  pioneers  in  the  1970s, 
this  discipline  has  grown  to  include  hundreds  of  philosophers  working  to  specify, 
generally  and  in  detail,  a  better  human  relationship  to  the  rest  of  nature.  Second, 
the  recent  rise  of  "virtue  ethics"  as  an  alternative  or  supplement  to  mainstream 
Kantianism  and  utilitarianism.  While  these  latter  theories  focus  on  specifying  our 
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duties  towards  others,  virtue  ethics  specifies  ideals  of  personal  excellence  and 
flourishing;  again,  hundreds  of  academic  philosophers  are  now  working  from  this 
perspective.  In  these  ways,  the  issues  Thoreau's  writings  address  have  finally 
been  recognized  as  real  philosophical  issues.  Because  he  wrestled  with  fundamental 
problems  and  linked  particular  ethical  judgments  to  a  plausible  general  framework, 
philosophers  can  recognize  Thoreau  as  one  of  their  own.  Because  he  lived  his 
ethical  truths  and  demanded  that  we  live  ours,  professional  philosophers  and  general 
readers  are  equally  challenged  by  his  words. 

I  believe  Thoreau's  achievements  in  ethical  philosophy  equal  his 
achievements  in  natural  philosophy.  But  Thoreau  was  even  farther  ahead  of  his 
time  in  ethics  than  in  science,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of  his  ethical  philosophy 
is  still  to  come.  While  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  has  received  a  good  deal 
of  critical  philosophical  commentary,  the  rest  of  his  ethical  and  political  writings 
have  not.  No  comprehensive  philosophical  account  of  his  ethics  exists.  This  article 
seeks  to  spur  the  serious  appraisal  of  Thoreau  as  ethical  philosopher  by  situating 
him  as  a  pioneering  virtue  ethicist  and  assessing  his  contribution  to  this  evolving 
tradition.  In  a  follow-up  piece,  I  hope  to  treat  Thoreau's  environmental  ethics. 
Further  areas  deserving  critical  study  include  the  genesis  of  Thoreau's  ethical 
thought,  its  place  within  Transcendentalism  and  wider  contemporary  ethical  debates, 
the  impact  of  eastern  philosophy  and  scripture  upon  Thoreau,  and  the  relation 
between  Thoreau's  ethical  and  political  thought.  If  this  article  convinces  more 
readers  to  join  me  in  exploring  these  and  other  aspects  of  Thoreau's  ethics,  I  will 
consider  it  a  success. 

WALDEN'S  VIRTUE  ETHICS 

"My  purpose  in  going  to  Walden  Pond  was  not  to  live  cheaply  nor  to  live 
dearly  there,"  Thoreau  writes  early  in  Walden,  "but  to  transact  some  private  business 
with  the  fewest  obstacles"  (19-20).  Surely  "private  business"  refers  to  his  writing, 
on  which  Thoreau  worked  diligently  during  his  stay  at  the  pond.  But  literary  creation 
is  his  specific  task;  as  a  human  being,  his  general  task  is  to  live  well.  That  is,  or 
should  be,  everyone's  business:  "private"  not  because  it  is  best  pursued  alone,  but 
because  no  one  else  can  take  the  job  on  for  us.  "Economy,"  Walden's  first  chapter, 
repeatedly  reminds  us  that  conventional  economic  activity,  and  the  complexity 
and  busy-ness  of  everyday  life,  can  take  us  away  from  our  real  business  (our  proper 
"task"— 21,  our  "chief  end"~8, 91).  True  economy  means  keeping  our  proper  ends 
in  view  and  choosing  effective  means  to  achieve  them. 

Further  on  Thoreau  writes,  in  a  key  passage: 

I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the 
essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and 
not,  when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I  had  not  lived.  I  did  not  wish  to 
live  what  was  not  life,  living  is  so  dear;  nor  did  I  wish  to  practice 
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resignation,  unless  it  was  quite  necessary.  I  wanted  to  live  deep  and  suck 
out  all  the  marrow  of  life  ...  to  know  it  by  experience,  and  be  able  to  give 
a  true  account  of  it  in  my  next  excursion.  (90-91) 

Walden  describes  a  life  of  personal  development  and  enriched  experience,  centered 
on  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  self  and  nature.  It  advocates  ethical,  intellectual 
and  creative  striving.  This  passage  tells  us  that  deliberation—thinking  through  our 
options  and  actively  choosing  the  best  ones,  rather  than  falling  into  the  easiest 
ones—is  a  key  to  success.  Life  is  glorious,  Thoreau  insists,  and  so  the  stakes  are 
high.  For  we  may  come  to  the  end  of  our  lives  and  find  that  we  have  not  lived;  we 
may  waste  our  lives  on  inessential  trivialities;  or,  like  the  penitential  brahmins  in 
Walden 's  third  paragraph,  we  may  lead  lives  which  deform  our  human  nature  and 
allow  our  natural  human  faculties  to  atrophy. 

Whether  or  not  a  general  account  of  human  flourishing  is  possible—and 
Walden  several  times  suggests  that  it  is  not  (16,  71,  326)-each  of  us  can  know 
which  paths  are  better  for  us  personally  and  act  on  that  knowledge.  The  possibility 
of  improvement  through  our  own  efforts  should  cheer  us:  "I  know  of  no  more 
encouraging  fact  than  the  unquestionable  ability  of  man  to  elevate  his  life  by  a 
conscious  endeavor"  (90).  The  possibility  that  my  life  can  become  more  fully  my 
life— my  actions  consciously  and  therefore  freely  chosen,  my  experiences 
consciously  and  therefore  deeply  experienced— should  likewise  cheer  me,  beyond 
the  further  hope  that  the  choices  will  be  better  and  the  experiences  more  pleasurable. 
Thoreau  alternately  harangues  his  readers  for  our  inertia  and  failure  to  demand 
more  from  life,  and  entices  us  onward  with  fair  possibilities,  noble  ideals,  and 
accounts  of  his  own  successes:  Thoreau  snug  and  secure  in  his  well-built  cabin, 
facing  winter's  blasts;  Thoreau  floating  on  the  calm  summer  waters  of  Walden 
Pond,  fishing  pole  in  hand,  a  symbol  of  personal  equilibrium  and  harmony  with 
his  surroundings.  As  long  as  we  are  alive  we  should  strive  to  live  well.  Anything 
less  is  a  premature  "resignation"  from  life's  pleasures  and  possibilities,  which 
devalues  life  and  devalues  us. 

In  current  terms  Walden  is  a  work  in  "virtue  ethics":  that  half  of  ethics 
which  focuses  less  on  our  duties  towards  others  and  more  on  personal  flourishing 
and  excellence.  For  this  reason,  it  is  hard  for  many  modern  readers  to  see  it  as  a 
work  of  ethics  at  all.  For  we  moderns  tend  to  define  ethics  as  the  discipline  which 
specifies  proper  interpersonal  relations,  or  even  more  narrowly,  our  strict  obligations 
towards  one  another.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  modern  philosophers  have  neglected 
Walden  as  an  ethical  work  and  focused,  when  they've  attended  to  Thoreau  at  all, 
on  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government,"  with  its  emphasis  on  political  obligations 
and  basic  human  rights. 

In  contrast  to  the  moderns,  ancient  philosophers  typically  took  a  broader 
view  of  ethics.  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Seneca,  asked  both  "What  are  my 
duties  to  others?"  and  "What  is  the  good  life  and  how  can  I  go  about  living  it?" 
They  saw  the  attempt  to  define  personal  flourishing  as  central  to  ethics,  not  as  a 
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selfish  distraction  from  it.  It  is  thus  no  accident  that  Thoreau  repeatedly  invokes 
the  ancient  moralists  in  Walden-not  only  Greek  and  Roman,  but  Indian  and  Chinese- 
-  while  largely  ignoring  modern  moral  philosophers. 

Who  should  we  follow  here:  the  ancients  or  the  moderns?  I  find  the 
ancient  view  more  convincing.  Our  decisions  about  what  jobs  to  take,  whom  to 
befriend,  or  how  to  spend  our  time  and  money,  all  involve  value  judgments.  Like 
our  judgments  about  how  we  should  treat  other  people,  they  involve  distinguishing 
different  courses  of  action  and  pronouncing  some  better  than  others-if  only 
implicitly,  through  our  choosing  one  course  of  action  over  another.  But  better  in 
relation  to  what?  The  answer  would  seem  to  be  better  in  relation  to  furthering  our 
own  (and  others')  happiness,  success,  flourishing,  excellence,  or  personal 
achievement,  however  we  define  these.  So  in  a  sense  we  are  all  committed  to 
some  ethical  judgments  here.  The  ancients'  philosophical  hope  was  that  we  could, 
through  deliberation,  improve  these  judgments. 

To  call  something  an  ethical  question,  though,  both  says  that  it  involves 
value  judgments  and  asserts  its  importance.  It  is  precisely  the  sense  that  these 
personal  decisions  are  important-mat  they  help  make  us  who  we  are,  and  that  this 
matters—which  Thoreau  works  so  hard  to  instill  in  his  readers.  Self-development 
is  the  challenge  and  opportunity  presented,  by  life,  to  all,  "the  teamster  on  the 
highway"  driving  for  "Squire  Make-a-stir"  and  the  Irish  immigrant  John  Field,  no 
less  than  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  or  Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  humblest  reader  of 
Walden  cannot  escape  the  injunction:  "However  mean  your  life  is,  meet  it  and  live 
it"  (328).  Similarly,  no  detail  of  his  own  life  is  beneath  Thoreau's  attention  and 
discussion  in  Walden,  for  his  simplest  activities  may  provide  valuable  instruction 
and  occasions  for  personal  growth.  Thoreau  repeatedly  asserts,  and  demonstrates, 
that  unsuspected  possibilities  lie  hidden  in  ordinary  life. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  academic  philosophers  such  as  Alasdair  Maclntyre, 
Richard  Taylor  and  Martha  Nussbaum  have  returned  to  this  neglected  half  of  ethics, 
often  through  the  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophers.  This  process  of 
philosophical  restoration  has  involved  recovering  the  ancients'  conception  of  virtue 
as  personal  excellence;  recovering  an  ethical  space  for  the  pursuit  of  excellence; 
and  recovering  a  broad  account  of  excellence,  which  acknowledges  the  full  spectrum 
of  human  interests  and  activities.  As  I  show  below,  Walden  anticipated  these 
recovery  projects. 

RECOVERING  THE  CONCEPT  OF  VIRTUE 

Thoreau  went  to  Walden  Pond  to  become  a  better  person,  defining  this 
broadly  to  include  increased  knowledge,  an  enriched  experience,  character 
development  and  greater  personal  integrity,  and  creative  achievement.  Significantly, 
in  describing  his  own  goals  and  prescribing  goals  for  his  readers,  he  often  speaks 
of  cultivating  "virtue"  and  "the  virtues"  (80,  164,  172,  218,  315).  But  what  does 
he  mean  by  this?  In  particular,  does  he  refer  to  our  modern  conception  of  virtue  or 
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to  the  ancient  conception?  In  the  modern  sense,  a  virtuous  person  is  a  morally 
good  person:  someone  who  treats  others  well  and  does  his  duty.  "The  virtues,"  on 
this  view,  are  character  traits  or  stable  dispositions  to  act  morally,  such  as 
temperance,  humility,  generosity,  or  benevolence.  Virtue  here  is  synonymous  with 
moral  excellence.  In  the  ancient  view,  virtue  equals  excellence  in  a  more 
comprehensive  sense.  "The  virtues"  are  all  those  qualities  the  possession  of  which 
makes  a  person  a  good  person,  and  more  likely  to  succeed  in  characteristic  human 
endeavors.  So  in  addition  to  moral  excellence,  ancient  virtue  (Greek  arete,  Roman 
virtus)  includes  intellectual,  physical,  aesthetic  and  spiritual  excellences. 
Intelligence,  physical  strength,  or  artistic  creativity  all  may  be  accounted  virtues, 
in  this  view. 

It  seems  to  be  the  pursuit  of  this  more  comprehensive  excellence  that 
Thoreau  enjoins.  He  deliberately  quotes  older  sources  and  archaic  uses  of  'virtue' 
in  Walden,  which  emphasize  this  distinction  and  suggest  his  sympathy  with  the 
earlier  view.  For  example,  in  "The  Bean-Field"  Thoreau  quotes  seventeenth-century 
horticulturist  John  Evelyn's  assertion  that  "the  earth  .  .  .  especially  if  fresh,  has  a 
certain  magnetism  in  it,  by  which  it  attracts  the  salt,  power,  or  virtue  (call  it  either) 
which  gives  it  life,  and  is  the  logic  of  all  the  labor  and  stir  we  keep  about  it,  to 
sustain  us"  (162).  Clearly  a  field  cannot  act  morally!  For  Evelyn,  as  for  Thoreau, 
'virtue'  implies  power,  that  force  through  which  a  field  or  a  man  may  flourish  and 
bring  forth  their  proper  "fruits."  Thoreau  quotes  a  similar  archaic  use  of  'virtue' 
by  Cato  the  Elder  (243). 

Virtue  is  thus  essentially  active  for  Thoreau;  as  he  had  written  earlier, 
"even  virtue  is  no  longer  such  if  it  be  stagnant."  In  a  modern  view,  the  virtues  are 
valuable  largely  because  they  limit  our  self-assertion  and  keep  us  from  doing  what 
we  should  not  do.  The  modest  person  will  not  brag  about  his  achievements,  the 
honest  person  will  not  lie  for  personal  advantage,  the  just  person  will  not  take 
more  than  his  fair  share.  The  ancient  view  instead  stresses  that  cultivating  the 
virtues  is  key  to  our  self-development.  They  allow  us  to  do  what  we  should  do  and 
become  better  people:  the  brave  person  will  face  death  nobly  and  prevail  in  battle 
(at  least  ideally),  the  generous  person  will  garner  honor  through  sharing  his  wealth, 
the  intelligent  person  will  learn  more  about  himself  and  the  world  around  him. 

In  this  view  the  virtues  are  less  ends-in-themselves  ("virtue  is  its  own 
reward,"  we  say)  than  the  necessary  means  to  achieve  our  goals.  Hence  Thoreau's 
repeated  injunction  to  strive  for  worthwhile  ends,  and  his  suggestion  that  virtue, 
by  itself,  is  not  virtue,  or  is  not  complete  virtue: 

Still  we  live  meanly,  like  ants;  though  the  fable  tells  us  that  we  were  long 
ago  changed  into  men  . . .  our  best  virtue  has  for  its  occasion  a  superfluous 
and  evitable  wretchedness.  Our  life  is  frittered  away  by  detail.  (91) 

How  long  shall  we  sit  in  our  porticoes  practising  idle  and  musty  virtues. 
which  any  work  would  make  impertinent?  (331) 
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Virtue  is  not  merely  an  internal  matter  of  character  or  conscience,  as  it  is  for  Kant 
and  most  modern  ethicists,  but  an  external  matter  of  actual  achievement  out  in  the 
world. 

This  ancient  conception  of  virtue  is  also  at  work  in  the  "complemental 
verses"  from  the  Cavalier  poet  Thomas  Carew  with  which  Thoreau  ends  "Economy." 
As  so  often,  Thoreau's  words  are  slyly  suggestive:  the  verses  are  hardly 
"complimentary"  to  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  higher  goals  in  life,  but  the 
ethic  of  aspiration  they  express  may  well  "complement"  our  more  conventional 
ethic  of  social  obligation: 

Thou  dost  presume  too  much,  poor  needy  wretch, 
To  claim  a  station  in  the  firmament, 
Because  thy  humble  cottage,  or  thy  tub, 
Nurses  some  lazy  or  pedantic  virtue  .  .  .  (80) 

Carew  contrasts  "lazy  or  pedantic  virtues,"  which  are  presumably  easy  to  achieve 
and  which  allow  us  to  live  in  "dull  society"  with  others,  with  "fair  blooming  virtues," 
whose  neglect  "Degradeth  nature,  and  benumbeth  sense,  /And,  Gorgon-like,  turns 
active  men  to  stone"  (80).  As  examples,  Carew  rejects  "necessitated  temperance" 
and  "forc'd  falsely  exalted  passive  fortitude"  as  virtues,  because  these  qualities 
are  life-denying;  also,  perhaps,  because  we  may  take  them  on  through  fear, 
insensibility,  or  laziness.  Carew's  adjectival  qualifications  suggest  he  might 
recognize  a  genuine  temperance  or  fortitude,  in  the  service  of  action  and  life. 
Certainly  Thoreau  would.  For  elsewhere  he  reminds  us  that  temperance  can  keep 
us  from  pursuing  unnecessary  and  frivolous  goals,  while  true  fortitude  is  not  mere 
passive  acceptance  of  our  lot,  "forced"  on  us  by  circumstances,  but  is  rather  itself 
a  force,  enabling  us  to  act  in  adversity. 

The  conventional  social  virtues  become  degraded  through  an  acceptance 
of  "mediocrity,"  while  rarer,  more  difficult  to  achieve  virtues  are  ignored  altogether. 
"But  we  advance,"  Carew  says: 

Such  virtues  only  as  admit  excess, 
Brave,  bounteous  acts,  regal  magnificence, 
All-seeing  prudence,  magnanimity 
That  knows  no  bound,  and  that  heroic  virtue 
For  which  antiquity  hath  left  no  name, 
But  patterns  only,  such  as  Hercules, 
Achilles,  Theseus.  (80) 

Already  in  "The  Service,"  Thoreau  had  rejected  any  pseudo-Aristotelian  account 
of  virtue  as  a  mean  of  effort  or  achievement:  "their  mean  is  no  better  than  meanness, 
nor  their  medium  than  mediocrity."  Here  he  quotes  Carew  to  challenge  the 
complacency  which  seeks  to  specify  some  point  beyond  which  we  need  not  strive: 
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either  because  we  have  no  strict  duty  to  do  so,  or  because  we  are  already  sufficiently 
virtuous.  Magnificence~the  bestowal  of  great  gifts  on  others-and  magnanimity- 
-literally  "great-souledness,"  the  superior  development  of  one's  whole  personality  - 
-are  almost  by  definition  impossible  for  most  people  to  achieve.  But  that  does  not 
make  them  any  less  virtues  for  Carew  or  Thoreau.  We  might  guess  that  the  inhabitant 
of  the  cabin  by  Walden  Pond  would  interpret  magnificence  and  magnanimity  quite 
differently  than  the  Cavalier  poet,  but  this  emphasizes  all  the  more  what  these 
aristocrats  do  share:  a  demanding  and  open-ended  conception  of  virtue. 

The  idea  of  rare,  "heroic  virtue"  transcending  words  might  seem  errant 
romanticism.  Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  to  many  modern  Thoreauvians  than 
their  hero's  emphasis  on  heroism.  Yet  Thoreau  believes  that  an  appreciation  of 
exceptional  human  achievement  completes  ethics.  No  matter  what  valued  quality 
we  are  looking  at—intelligence,  generosity,  bravery—the  least  amount  is  valuable, 
while  each  of  us  should  strive  to  increase  our  share  of  it.  "Our  whole  life  is  startlingly 
moral,"  Thoreau  writes.  "There  is  never  an  instant's  truce  between  virtue  and 
vice"  (218).  Indeed,  since  "effort  is  the  prerogative  of  virtue,"  those  with  the 
greatest  accomplishments  will  strive  even  harder  than  others.  Hercules,  Achilles 
and  Theseus  are  semi-divine,  achieving  greatness  through  heaven-sent  abilities,  or 
being  rewarded  for  their  achievements  with  divine  immortality.  Similarly,  we  might 
believe  Albert  Einstein  or  Mother  Teresa,  paragons  of  intelligence  and  compassion, 
transcend  human  limits  and  live  on  beyond  death  in  their  achievements.  In  his 
Nicomachean  Ethics,  Aristotle  felt  compelled  to  round  out  his  account  of  human 
excellence  by  recognizing  "bestiality"  and  "divine  virtue,"  the  conditions  which 
fell  below  and  rose  above  mere  human  vice  and  virtue.  He  left  it  an  open  question 
how  often  humans  beings  achieve  these  states.  Just  so,  Thoreau  makes  a  place  for 
such  extremes  of  vice  and  virtue.  And  with  Carew,  he  rejects  the  apotheosis  of 
mediocrity:  "Thou  dost  presume  too  much,  poor  needy  wretch,  /To  claim  a  station 
in  the  firmament"  (80).  This  is  not  to  demean  people  of  modest  abilities,  but  rather 
to  rebuke  sloth  and  remind  us  to  appreciate  rare  forms  of  excellence. 

This  conception  of  virtue  makes  sense.  Yet  it  is  apt  to  rub  modern 
readers  the  wrong  way,  because  it  is  essentially  inegalitarian,  stating 
forthrightly  that  some  people  are  better  than  others.  Even  worse,  it  suggests 
that  we  may  be  better  or  worse  not  solely  through  our  own  efforts,  but  according 
to  the  vagaries  of  heredity,  upbringing,  or  other  fortuitous  circumstances.  For 
after  all,  few  of  us  have  the  intelligence  or  creativity  of  a  Thoreau,  no  matter 
how  hard  we  strive.  Hence  we  may  be  tempted  to  limit  our  conception  of 
virtue  to  what  is  within  all  (almost  all?)  people's  power.  We  may  be  tempted 
to  say  that  people  who  treat  others  with  respect,  or  at  least  avoid  treating 
others  with  disrespect,  or  at  least  sincerely  try  to  do  this  and  repent  of  their 
failures,  are  sufficiently  virtuous— this  is  what  is  really  important.  If  we  are 
religious,  we  may  hope  that  these  morally  virtuous  people  will  be  rewarded 
with  immortality,  that  "station  in  the  firmament"  which  Carew  and  Thoreau 
have  heretically  denied  them. 
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In  this  way  we  would  return  to  our  modern  conception  of  virtue— 
mistakenly,  I  believe.  For  such  a  retreat  undermines  our  ability  to  judge,  and  hence 
appreciate,  such  rare  successes  as  Thoreau  achieved  at  Walden  and  in  Walden. 
Instead,  we  should  retain  a  broad  and  challenging  conception  of  human  excellence 
and  acknowledge  life's  essential  unfairness.  Some  people  are  better  than  others, 
and  not  necessarily  through  their  own  efforts.  This  realization  may  challenge  us  in 
two  ways:  first,  to  mitigate  life's  unfairness  for  others,  and  second,  to  cultivate  our 
own  personal  excellence.  How  to  balance  these  challenges  is  a  nice  problem; 
Thoreau  gives  several  answers  to  it,  including  the  laconic  "we  may  waive  just  so 
much  care  of  ourselves  as  we  honestly  bestow  elsewhere"  (11).  In  any  case,  the 
injunction  to  strive!  holds  true  for  all  of  us,  regardless  of  our  particular  endowments: 

Shall  a  man  go  and  hang  himself  because  he  belongs  to  the  race  of  pygmies, 
and  not  be  the  biggest  pygmy  that  he  can?  Let  every  one  mind  his  own 
business,  and  endeavor  to  be  what  he  was  made.  (326) 

RECOVERING  THE  PURSUIT  OF  VIRTUE 

Thoreau  recognizes  that  besides  recovering  the  concept  of  virtue,  we  must 
recover  an  ethical  space  for  virtue's  pursuit.  "Economy"  sets  up  a  framework  for 
this  pursuit:  put  economic  life  in  its  proper,  subordinate  place;  elevate,  or  at  least 
consciously  adopt,  your  most  general  ends  in  life;  select  the  best  means  to  achieve 
them;  strive!  Yet  we  cannot  strive,  and  Thoreau  cannot  report  the  results  of  his 
own  strivings,  without  affirming  our  right  to  do  so.  His  introductory  chapter  thus 
concludes  by  addressing  this  issue  (72-80). 

Walden  describes  a  project  of  self-development  and  self-improvement. 
But  this  project  was  apparently  somewhat  at  odds  with  the  ethical  sensibilities  of 
Thoreau 's  neighbors: 

But  all  this  is  very  selfish,  I  have  heard  some  of  my  townsmen  say.  I 
confess  that  I  have  hitherto  indulged  very  little  in  philanthropic  enterprises. 
I  have  made  some  sacrifices  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  among  others  have 
sacrificed  this  pleasure  also.  (72) 

Challenging  conventional  morality  (and  modern  moral  philosophy),  Thoreau  asserts 
that  we  have  not  merely  a  right,  but  a  duty,  to  pursue  self-development. 
Philanthropic  activities  may  be  a  shirking  of  this  duty;  routine  acts  of  kindness  to 
others  may  be  easier  to  undertake  than  difficult  projects  of  self-improvement.  To 
suggest  that  we  might  have  to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  philanthropy  in  order  to 
fulfill  a  duty  of  self-development,  challenges  the  modern  equation  of  selflessness 
and  dutifulness.  To  suggest  that  we  at  least  sometimes  perform  benevolent, 
philanthropic  actions  out  of  pleasurable  indulgence  combines  the  Kantian  reminders 
that  duty  commands  (we  are  not,  in  fact,  free  to  choose  whether  to  indulge  in  it) 
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and  that  duty  rightly  overrides  the  claims  of  pleasure,  with  an  admonition  not  to 
accept  conventional  accounts  of  our  duties.  Thus  unlike  Nietzsche  and  some  of 
his  followers,  who  deny  moral  obligation,  Thoreau  affirms  such  obligation  but 
contests  its  content. 

Thoreau  goes  on  to  suggest  that  individuals  may  contribute  more  to  the 
common  good  through  self-development  and  personal  achievement  than  through 
charitable  efforts: 

What  good  I  do,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  word,  must  be  aside  from 
my  main  path,  and  for  the  most  part  wholly  unintended.  Men  say, 
practically,  Begin  where  you  are  and  such  as  you  are,  without  aiming 
mainly  to  become  of  more  worth,  and  with  kindness  aforethought  go  about 
doing  good.  If  I  were  to  preach  at  all  in  this  strain,  I  should  say  rather,  Set 
about  being  good.  (73) 

In  taking  the  time  to  investigate  nature,  reflect  on  his  experiences  and  compose 
Walden,  Thoreau  arguably  contributed  more  to  humanity  than  he  could  have  in 
several  lifetimes  of  visiting  the  sick  and  giving  money  to  the  poor  of  his  native 
town.  But  we  miss  Thoreau's  point  if  we  focus  on  his  own  exceptional  achievement. 
Even  a  person  of  average  abilities  who  takes  the  time  to  fully  experience  life  and 
carefully  observe  nature  improves  himself  or  herself.  Since  society  is  made  up  of 
individuals,  such  personal  improvement  improves  society.  And  this  person  may, 
like  Thoreau,  go  on  to  teach  his  neighbors  about  the  nature  around  and  within 
them,  benefiting  the  larger  community  a  second  time.  He  might  do  all  this  without 
ever  feeling  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so  and  without  it  ever  being  his  duty  to  do  so.  The 
common  good  rests  partly  on  the  development  of  personal  excellence  and  its  free 
propagation  and  not  solely  on  benevolence  and  adherence  to  duty. 

Thoreau  says  he  would  preach  self-development  rather  than  charity,  but 
this  is  not  to  preach  against  charity.  Philanthropic  acts  are  often  useful,  and 
sometimes  even  obligatory.  But  they  do  not  fully  define  the  good  life.  For  we  may 
legitimately  demand  more  from  each  other,  not  asking  for  a  double  dose  of  charity 
or  perfect  "justice  as  fairness"  but  rather  for  a  different  sort  of  tonic  altogether: 

A  man  is  not  a  good  man  to  me  because  he  will  feed  me  if  I  should  be 
starving,  or  warm  me  if  I  should  be  freezing,  or  pull  me  out  of  a  ditch  if  I 
should  ever  fall  into  one.  I  can  find  you  a  Newfoundland  dog  that  will  do 
as  much.  Philanthropy  is  not  love  for  one's  fellow-man  in  the  broadest 
sense  . . .  comparatively  speaking,  what  are  a  hundred  [philanthropists]  to 
us,  if  their  philanthropy  do  not  help  us  in  our  best  estate,  when  we  are 
most  worthy  to  be  helped?  (74) 

Here,  once  again,  is  the  insistence  on  a  legitimate  self-interest.  Also,  the 
reminder  that  beyond  those  standard  duties  which  we  owe  each  other,  there  exists 
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the  pursuit  of  excellence:  the  progress  from  our  hitherto  "best  estate"  to  one  yet 
higher.  To  appreciate  it,  we  must  supplement  our  "common  sense,"  Christian 
understanding  of  human  goodness  with  the  ancients'  sense  of  goodness  as  personal 
excellence.  The  pursuit  of  excellence,  like  the  pursuit  of  justice,  exalts  human 
nature.  This  pursuit,  too,  can  be  an  object  of  our  cooperation.  The  fact  that  such 
cooperation  can  be  enjoyable  and  that  we  may  experience  it  as  fulfilling  rather 
than  self-abnegating  should  not  blind  us  to  its  ethical  import. 

Philanthropy  "in  the  broadest  sense"  includes  friendship  as  well  as  justice, 
Emerson  and  Thoreau  talking  philosophy,  as  well  as  Emerson  lecturing  against 
slavery  or  Thoreau  putting  an  escaped  slave  on  a  train  for  the  Canadian  border. 
But  society,  in  Thoreau's  time  and  ours,  fails  to  recognize  this.  As  Thoreau 
complains: 

Philanthropy  is  almost  the  only  virtue  which  is  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  mankind.  Nay,  it  is  greatly  overrated  ...  I  once  heard  a  reverend 
lecturer  on  England,  a  man  of  learning  and  intelligence,  after  enumerating 
her  scientific,  literary,  and  political  worthies,  Shakspeare,  Bacon, 
Cromwell,  Milton,  Newton,  and  others,  speak  next  of  her  Christian  heroes, 
whom,  as  if  his  profession  required  it  of  him,  he  elevated  to  a  place  far 
above  all  the  rest,  as  the  greatest  of  the  great.  They  were  Penn,  Howard, 
and  Mrs.  Fry  [philanthropists  and  penal  reformers].  Everyone  must  feel 
the  falsehood  and  cant  [Kant?]  of  this.  The  last  were  not  England's  best 
men  and  women;  only,  perhaps,  her  best  philanthropists.  (76) 

Both  Christianity  and  modern  secular  ethics  insist  that  we  need  not 
be  particularly  intelligent  or  accomplished  to  be  morally  good  and  that  moral 
goodness  is  definitive  of  human  goodness  (or  infinitely  more  important  than 
other  kinds  of  human  goodness,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing).  Common 
moral  thought  seconds  this,  adding  that  we  need  not  be  particularly  imaginative, 
artistic,  or  physically  fit,  or  have  achieved  much  in  our  lives  or  careers,  to 
count  as  good  people.  All  such  abilities  and  successes  are  distinct  from  moral 
goodness  and  distinctly  secondary  to  it.  Taken  far  enough,  this  viewpoint 
blinds  one  to  much  of  human  virtue  and  achievement,  and  undermines  the 
incentive  to  pursue  excellence. 

Many  readers  in  this  democratic  age  are  likely  to  question  the  need  or  the 
possibility  of  specifying  a  country's  "best  men  and  women."  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
finding  consensus  on  the  "greatest  of  the  great"  in  a  large,  complex  society,  given  the 
many  pursuits  in  which  individuals  may  excel.  More  fundamentally,  most  moderns 
share  a  commitment  to  equal  basic  rights  and  responsibilities  for  all  human  beings. 
Modern  moral  theories  typically  ground  this  moral  equality  in  some  form  of  substantive 
or  factual  equality:  we  are  all  ensouled,  we  are  all  rational,  we  are  all  parties  to  an 
implicit  contract,  we  are  all  sensitive  beings  who  can  suffer  harm.  These  theories 
imply  that  those  areas  where  humans  are  in  fact  unequal  are  inessential. 
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But  Thoreau  is  right  to  contest  this.  For  any  ethics  of  aspiration  will  be 
essentially  inegalitarian  and  will  need  heroes—exemplars  of  great  virtue-to  spur 
us  on  and  show  what  is  possible  (this  is  not  the  same  as  asserting  that  all  people 
have  a  duty  to  be  heroes).  As  the  above  quotation  shows,  modern  ethics  puts 
forward  its  own  candidates  for  superiority  and  heroism,  paragons  of  selflessness 
and  service  to  others,  which  a  fuller  understanding  of  human  virtue  will  supplement 
or  even  contest.  Most  important,  virtue  ethics  sets  up  a  framework  forjudging  our 
actions,  characters  and  achievements  which  implicitly  applies  to  all  of  us,  and 
even  ranks  us  to  some  degree.  If  I  take  intelligence,  courage,  justice,  compassion, 
generosity  and  integrity  as  the  virtues  constitutive  of  human  excellence,  then  I 
cannot  help  but  judge  myself  inferior  to  someone  who  has  all  of  them  to  a  greater 
extent  than  myself,  or  superior  to  someone  whom  I  outshine  in  the  same  way. 
However  I  define  the  good  life,  I  cannot  well  deny  that  some  people  live  much 
better  lives  than  I  do,  and  some  much  worse.  While  there  are  limits  to  how  clearly 
and  in  what  detail  we  may  specify  the  definitions  of  human  virtue  or  flourishing, 
we  all  make  these  judgments  to  some  degree,  agreeing  on  many  obvious  judgments 
and  disagreeing  on  more  difficult  ones. 

None  of  this  argues  that  we  do  not  have  important,  other-directed  moral 
duties.  By  most  accounts  Thoreau  was  a  good  neighbor,  a  conscientious  family 
member,  and  a  valued  if  sometimes  difficult  friend.  He  was  as  harsh  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries  in  his  condemnation  of  such  basic  injustices  as  slavery  and 
imperialism;  Thoreau  was,  after  all,  the  author  of  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government" 
and  a  leading  defender  of  John  Brown.  In  arguing  for  justice  for  the  wronged 
slave  or  Indian  he  appeals  to  our  common  humanity  and  condemns  the  prejudice 
and  greed  which  lead  us  to  deny  it.  "I  wish  my  countrymen  to  consider,"  he  writes 
in  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  "that  whatever  the  human  law  may  be,  neither  an 
individual  nor  a  nation  can  ever  commit  the  least  act  of  injustice  against  the  obscurest 
individual,  without  having  to  pay  the  penalty  for  it."  Immanuel  Kant  or  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  could  not  have  laid  down  the  moral  law  any  more  clearly  or  emphatically. 

Still,  when  Thoreau  turns  to  consider  his  life  and  his  neighbors'  lives  as 
free  human  beings,  he  insists  on  emphasizing  those  higher  capabilities  that  the 
term  'humanity'  implies.  He  demands  that  each  of  us  live  up  to  these  capabilities- 
-and  not  merely  render  bearable  the  existence  of  others.  "Do  not  stay  to  be  an 
overseer  of  the  poor,"  he  writes,  "but  endeavor  to  become  one  of  the  worthies  of 
the  world"  (79).  This  quotation  implies,  reasonably,  that  we  must  sometimes  choose 
between  helping  others  achieve  a  basic  well-being  and  the  pursuit  of  personal 
excellence.  It  may  appear,  less  reasonably,  to  assert  the  absolute  superiority  of  the 
latter  course.  Yet  in  the  end  I  believe  Thoreau  is  striving  for  a  balance  between 
these  two  aspects  of  our  ethical  lives.  Above  all,  he  desires  that  this  balance  occur 
at  a  high  level:  one  which  demands  much  from  "wealthy"  and  "poor"  alike. 

Thoreau's  high  expectations  and  the  moralistic  hectoring  which 
accompany  them  seem  elitist  to  many  of  his  readers.  They  seem  the  very  opposite 
to  me.   "Instead  of  noblemen  [as  in  Europe]  let  us  have  noble  villages  of  men/' 
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Thoreau  writes,  and  Walden  finds  the  potential  for  excellence  in  immigrants'  and 
freedmen's  shanties,  as  much  as  in  the  townhouses  of  the  bourgeoisie  (110,  203-9, 
257-8).  This  democratic  demandingness  seems  a  healthy  combination  of  modern 
egalitarianism  and  the  ancient  pursuit  of  excellence.  Articulating  such  a  true 
"philanthropy"  is  the  major  task  facing  contemporary  ethical  philosophy,  I  believe, 
and  one  which  each  of  us  faces  in  our  own  lives. 

RECOVERING  FULL  HUMAN  VIRTUE 

Thoreau  reappropriated  an  ancient  conception  of  ethics  because  it  helped 
make  sense  of  his  project  of  self-improvement.  Similarly,  he  reappropriated  the 
ancients'  broad  conception  of  the  virtues,  and  even  outdid  them  in 
comprehensiveness.  Rather  than  praising  only  moral  excellence,  Thoreau 
commends  the  following  qualities  as  virtues  in  Walden: 

integrity,  wisdom,  trust,  hardiness,  simplicity,  independence,  magnanimity, 
sensibility  to  beauty,  prudence,  honesty,  faith,  industry,  charity, 
philanthropy,  courage,  liberality,  magnificence,  imagination,  innocence, 
purity,  enterprise,  nobility,  punctuality,  contentment,  alertness,  confidence, 
serenity,  adventurousness,  tirelessness,  sympathy,  love,  hospitality, 
humility,  justice,  generosity,  hopefulness,  cleanliness,  beauty,  self-respect, 
resolution,  temperance,  chastity,  austerity,  heroism,  tenderness,  civility, 
cheerfulness,  conviviality,  clear-headedness,  patience,  compassion,  vigor, 
dignity,  rectitude,  fidelity,  piety,  and  sincerity,  (passim) 

It  is,  of  course,  too  simple  to  say  that  Thoreau  calls  these  qualities  virtues,  since 
sometimes  he  refers  to  a  trait  as  a  virtue  in  one  place  and  a  vice  in  another.  For 
example,  humility  is  a  virtue  when  shown  in  gratitude  for  nature's  gifts  (166),  but 
a  vice  when  it  undermines  self-respect  and  personal  striving  (50).  Industry  is  a 
virtue  when  applied  consciously  to  noble  ends  (20),  but  a  vice  when  mindlessly 
pursued  (70).  Furthermore,  listing  these  qualities  tells  us  nothing  about  their  relative 
importance,  how  they  might  be  combined  in  a  balanced  character,  or  how  such 
apparently  contradictory  virtues  as  humility  and  magnificence  might  be  reconciled. 
Still,  the  list  does  give  some  sense  of  Thoreau's  ideal  of  human  excellence. 

To  the  Christian  virtues  Thoreau  adds  the  virtues  of  the  ancients  and  the 
romantics.  Moral  virtues  are  certainly  well  represented.  These  include  both 
character  traits  which  further  interpersonal  harmony— such  as  sympathy, 
benevolence  and  generosity—and  what  one  philosopher  has  called  the  "executive" 
virtues— qualities  such  as  prudence,  resolution  and  integrity,  which  allow  us  to  act 
responsibly  and  effectively.  But  Thoreau  also  follows  the  ancients,  praising  physical 
virtues  such  as  beauty,  strength  and  hardiness,  and  intellectual  virtues  such  as 
imagination,  wisdom  and  clear-headedness.  And  he  draws  on  the  romantic  tradition 
by  including  virtues  associated  with  aesthetic  appreciation  and  creativity,  such  as 
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sensibility  to  beauty.  Thoreau  recognizes  widespread  or  easily  attainable  virtues 
such  as  cheerfulness  and  cleanliness  along  with  rare,  difficult  to  achieve  virtues 
such  as  magnanimity  and  wisdom. 

This  broad  conception  of  the  virtues  validates  Thoreau's  own  talents  and 
predilections,  of  course,  but  it  also  arguably  asserts  a  more  plausible  conception  of 
human  excellence  than  is  put  forward  (explicitly  or  implicitly)  within  most  modern 
moral  theories.  Since  dutiful  and  benevolent  actions  do  not  exhaust  our  important 
activities,  human  excellence  must  involve  more  than  moral  excellence.  Modern 
ethics  gives  us  credit  when  we  are  excellent  moral  beings,  but  Thoreau's  ethics 
gives  us  credit  when  we  are  excellent  human  beings.  Since  we  are  human  beings, 
Thoreau's  broader  conception  of  virtue  should  prevail. 

In  some  ways,  this  list  might  overemphasize  the  commonality  between 
Thoreau's  ideal  and  modern  ethics,  particularly  regarding  the  relative  importance 
of  intellectual  and  moral  virtue.  As  Richard  Taylor  notes,  modern  usage  allows 
'goodness'  and  'stupidity'  to  be  predicated  of  one  and  the  same  person.  Most 
modern  ethicists  accept  this,  but  Thoreau  does  not.  While  he  commends  the  moral 
virtues,  he  devotes  approximately  equal  space  to  praising  the  intellectual  virtues. 
Even  more  revealing,  his  table  of  vices  includes  stupidity,  laziness  and  insensibility. 
He  is  as  Likely  to  praise  industry,  patience  and  honesty  as  intellectual  virtues  leading 
to  increased  knowledge,  as  he  is  to  praise  them  as  moral  virtues  leading  to  proper 
conduct  towards  others  (20, 269, 327).  He  is  more  likely  to  put  "executive"  virtues 
such  as  enterprise  and  resolution  in  service  to  his  own  projects  than  in  service  to 
conventional  philanthropy.  All  this  places  Thoreau  closer  to  the  broader,  worldly 
view  of  human  excellence  given  in  Aristotle  and  farther  from  the  narrower, 
moralistic  view  advocated  by  Kant. 

Furthermore,  Thoreau  manifests  ambivalence,  at  best,  towards  the  key 
Christian  virtues  of  charity,  compassion  and  humility.  Charity  is  often  misguided, 
he  believes,  failing  to  elevate  the  giver  or  benefit  the  receiver  (75-76).  It  cannot 
substitute  for  a  searching  attempt  to  understand  human  degradation  and  its  causes, 
and  may  simply  perpetuate  this  degradation.  In  itself,  compassion  may  be  fruitless 
or  debilitating:  "all  disease  and  failure  helps  make  me  sad  and  does  me  evil,  however 
much  sympathy  it  may  have  with  me  or  I  with  it"  (78).  We  must  take  care  that  our 
sympathy  for  the  weak  does  not  weaken  us,  and  perhaps  leave  us  resentful  of  the 
strong  and  dismissive  of  all  worldly  success.  Charity  and  compassion  are  not  ends 
in  themselves  for  Thoreau,  as  they  are  for  the  Christian  moralist.  They  are  only 
good  to  the  extent  that  they  further  human  life. 

Similarly,  Thoreau  is  as  likely  to  count  "humility"  a  vice  as  a  virtue, 
depending  on  whether  it  motivates  greater  appreciation,  striving  and  achievement 
(328,  331).  We  should  remain  humble  in  the  face  of  our  shortcomings  and  grateful 
to  God  or  nature  for  the  free  gift  of  sustenance.  But  we  should  also  take  pride  in 
our  accomplishments,  Thoreau  believes,  telling  us  twice  that  he  intends  "to  brag  as 
lustily  as  chanticleer  in  the  morning,  standing  on  his  roost,  if  only  to  wake  my 
neighbors  up"  (frontispiece,  84).    Nowhere  does  Thoreau  strike  a  more  jarring 
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note,  for  many  readers,  than  in  his  pride.  Indeed,  Walden  may  force  us  to  specify 
more  clearly  the  difference  between  pride  and  arrogance. 

In  the  Christian  view  pride  is  a  vice,  since  human  beings  are  infinitely 
inferior  to  God  and  essentially  equal  to  one  another.  We  often  go  wrong  in  our 
interpersonal  dealings  precisely  through  a  desire  to  assert  our  superiority  over  others. 
Contrarily,  the  ancients  tended  to  view  pride  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  good  life. 
Since  self-knowledge  and  striving  to  live  well  defined  the  good  life,  if  one  lived 
well,  one  knew  it  and  commended  oneself  for  it.  Humility  was  therefore  at  best  a 
just  judgment  of  one's  own  mediocrity,  at  worst  a  failure  to  understand  true  human 
excellence  and  whether  one  had  achieved  it  or  not.  Thoreau  clearly  endorses  the 
ancient  view,  perhaps  because  he  sees  a  connection  between  valuing  pride  and 
taking  human  accomplishments  seriously.  This  is  our  life,  yet  "most  men  [most 
Christians]  are  in  a  strange  uncertainty  about  it,  whether  it  is  of  the  devil  or  of 
God"  (91).  Thoreau  suffers  from  no  such  uncertainty.  Life  is  glorious,  both  human 
life  with  its  many  possibilities,  and  that  wild  life  surrounding  us  in  all  its  beauty 
and  complexity.  "One  world  at  a  time,"  he  advises—this  world. 

While  Thoreau  de-emphasized  or  reinterpreted  these  important  Christian 
virtues,  he  emphasized  less  traditional  virtues  such  as  simplicity,  integrity  and 
independence.  Thoreau's  simplicity  clearly  is  not  simplicity  of  thought  or 
experience,  which  he  seeks  to  complicate  and  enrich.  It  refers  rather  to  limiting 
our  use  of  external  goods,  combined  with  focusing  on  the  task  at  hand.  Such 
simplicity  allows  us  to  understand  the  effects  of  our  actions  and  better  order  our 
lives: 

Our  life  is  frittered  away  by  detail .  .  .  Simplicity  simplicity,  simplicity!  I  say,  let 
your  affairs  be  as  two  or  three,  and  not  a  hundred  or  a  thousand;  instead  of  a 
million  count  half  a  dozen,  and  keep  your  accounts  on  your  thumb  nail.  (91) 

The  hope  is  that  by  acting  consciously  and  focusing  more  narrowly  on  our  true 
ends,  we  may  achieve  "simplicity  of  life  and  elevation  of  purpose,"  the  former 
making  the  latter  possible  (92).  Indeed,  Thoreau  sometimes  seems  to  assert  a 
necessary  correlation  between  simple  means  and  higher  goals,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  complex  means  and  vulgarity,  on  the  other. 

Simplicity  allows  focus.  More  than  that,  it  forces  us  to  confront  our  means  and 
our  ends.  Thoreau  presents  himself  in  Walden  as  self-assured  and  wise.  But  he  went  to  the 
pond  at  twenty-seven  years  of  age  with  big  hopes  and  uncertain  prospects,  unsure  of  himself 
and  his  vocation  as  a  writer,  largely  a  failure  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbors.  Like  many  young 
people  he  felt  pulled  in  different  directions,  and  he  simplified  his  life  in  order  to  fairly  try 
several  pursuits  which  had  been  calling  to  him  insistently.  Simplification  allowed  him  to 
pursue  the  disciplined  work  of  writing,  free  from  a  variety  of  distractions.  It  allowed  him  to 
put  to  the  test  what  he  himself  recognized  as  the  romantic  ideal  of  living  close  to  nature. 
Thoreau  came  back  from  the  pond  convinced  of  the  value  of  simplicity  for  such  demanding 
pursuits  and  experiments. 
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Thoreau  sees  a  strong  correlation  between  simplicity  and  the  other  virtues, 
as  shown  in  this  passage  specifying  the  proper  ends  of  a  life  of  study: 

To  be  a  philosopher  is  not  merely  to  have  subtle  thoughts,  nor  even  to 
found  a  school,  but  so  to  love  wisdom  as  to  live  according  to  its  dictates, 
a  life  of  simplicity,  independence,  magnanimity,  and  trust.  (15) 

The  pairing  of  the  virtues  of  simplicity  and  independence,  a  recurring  theme,  makes 
sense.  If  I  live  simply,  I  need  not  mortgage  my  time  to  any  bank  or  employer,  and 
can  spend  it  as  I  wish  (63).  Elsewhere  Thoreau  pairs  simplicity  and  honesty: 
speaking  simply  allows  me  to  focus  on  the  sense  and  truth  of  my  words  (46). 
Simplicity,  to  borrow  a  concept  from  ecology,  is  a  "keystone"  virtue.  It  plays  an 
important  role  in  stabilizing  and  focusing  our  lives,  and  allows  the  development  of 
a  rich  character  manifesting  diverse  virtues. 

Integrity  is  another  key  virtue  for  Thoreau,  often  mentioned  in  Walden  (6, 
23,  326-327).  Thoreau's  integrity  encompasses  both  the  modern  moralist's 
injunction  "Treat  others  respectfully!"  and  the  ancient  moralist's  "Order  your  life 
so  as  to  further  your  true  human  end!"  Thoreau's  reform  essays  give  numerous 
examples  of  immoral  actions  and  institutions,  from  slavery  ("Resistance  to  Civil 
Government")  to  grave-robbing  ("Life  Without  Principle").  In  these  instances, 
unprincipled  offenders  sacrifice  the  rights  and  dignity  of  others.  Walden  focuses 
instead  on  our  offenses  against  ourselves: 

The  finest  qualities  of  our  nature,  like  the  bloom  on  fruits,  can  be  preserved 
only  by  the  most  delicate  handling.  Yet  we  do  not  treat  ourselves  nor  one 
another  thus  tenderly ...  the  laboring  man  has  not  leisure  for  a  true  integrity 
day  by  day.  (6) 

In  response,  Thoreau  asks  us  to  consciously  choose  our  life-goals  and  integrate  all 
aspects  of  our  lives  towards  their  achievement.  At  best  we  may  "meet  with  a 
success  unexpected  in  common  hours"  (323),  as  the  most  mundane  or  trivial 
activities-hoeing  beans,  fishing-transform  themselves  into  sacraments  or  teach 
us  vital  lessons.  At  worst,  we  will  have  given  our  goals  and  ideals  a  fair  try.  For 
both  self-regarding  and  other-regarding  actions,  integrity  is  often  undermined  by 
greed,  misplaced  expediency,  or  some  other  failure  in  our  personal  economy. 
Integrity  is  furthered  when  we  live  "according  to  principle." 

Independence  or  freedom  is  also  a  key  virtue  for  Thoreau,  and  perhaps 
the  most  frequently  mentioned  virtue  in  Walden.  Thoreau  moved  to  the  pond,  as 
he  twice  tells  us,  on  the  Fourth  of  July  (45,  84).  He  describes  freedom  in  both 
negative  and  positive  terms.  Negatively,  Thoreau  cultivates  a  freedom  from 
economic  demands  (12,  33),  social  requirements  (167-168)  and  various  sorts  of 
fear  (fear  of  ridicule,  fear  of  failure,  fear  of  death).  Positively,  Thoreau's  freedom 
is  a  freedom  to  develop  his  particular  talents  (70-71),  think  his  own  thoughts  (57), 
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create  his  own  artistic  work  (17-19)  and  generally  live  his  own  life.  Negative 
freedom  does  not  appear  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  for  Thoreau.  It  finds  value  and 
completion  in  positive  freedom:  the  full  flourishing  and  expression  of  individual 
personality. 

Rather  than  specify  a  simple  definition  of  freedom,  Thoreau  seeks  to 
complicate  our  understanding  of  it.  Freedom  includes  not  just  the  absence  of  direct 
physical  coercion,  but  also  having  the  time  to  explore  our  surroundings  and  the 
right  to  walk  the  local  landscape  without  being  arrested  for  trespassing.  Freedom 
includes  independent  thought:  the  imagination  to  question  common  assumptions 
and  the  tenacity  to  follow  our  inquiries  wherever  they  lead.  Freedom  includes  the 
economist's  freedom  to  work  wherever  and  purchase  whatever  we  choose,  and  the 
moralist's  freedom  to  reflect  on  our  economic  lives  and  reorder  them  to  better 
support  our  ideals.  Freedom  in  its  broader  senses  is  obviously  a  task  which  demands 
a  lot  from  us.  Common-sense  to  the  contrary,  we  may  mistakenly  believe  we  are 
free:  "there  are  so  many  keen  and  subtle  masters  that  enslave  both  north  and  south" 
(7). 

Thoreau's  account  suggests  interesting  questions  concerning  the  nature 
and  value  of  freedom.  How  much  independence  do  we  want  in  our  lives?  How 
much  did  Thoreau  want  in  his?  He  moved  back  to  town,  after  all,  and  understood 
himself  first  and  last  to  be  responding  to  it.  Some  degree  of  independence  seems 
necessary  for  genuine  thinking  and  for  making  our  lives  our  own.  Yet  Thoreau's 
experiment  might  tell  us  more  about  the  possible  varieties  of  independence  and 
community  than  about  the  absolute  value  of  independence.  Dwelling  apart  from 
people  awakened  Thoreau  to  possibilities  for  friendship  and  connection  to  the  rest 
of  nature,  he  reports  in  "Solitude."  It  allowed  him  to  see  "the  extent  of  his  relations" 
and  to  sense  his  dependence  on  a  benevolent  nature  or  God.  "As  long  as  possible 
live  free  and  uncommitted"  (84),  he  enjoins,  but  Walden  shows  him  thoroughly 
committed  to  the  pond  and  his  wild  neighbors,  not  through  ownership  but  through 
knowledge  and  love.  Thoreau's  positive  freedom— the  flourishing  and  expression 
of  his  true  nature—seems  to  demand  this  commitment. 

By  emphasizing  these  favored  virtues  and  reinterpreting  the  traditional 
Christian  virtues,  Thoreau  shifts  our  account  of  human  excellence  in  three  important 
ways.  First,  as  previously  stated,  he  broadens  that  account  to  include  the  full  range 
of  human  excellence— physical,  intellectual,  spiritual  and  aesthetic  excellence,  in 
addition  to  moral  excellence.  Second,  he  emphasizes  the  ethically  open-ended 
nature  of  our  lives,  since  simplicity,  integrity  and  independence  may  be  put  in 
service  to  a  wide  variety  of  goals  and  life-paths.  Virtue  leads  not  to  conformity  but 
to  diversity  (real  diversity  of  thought  and  action,  not  the  currently  fashionable 
skin-deep  variety).  Third,  by  reminding  us  of  our  duties  to  ourselves,  Thoreau 
adds  an  ethics  of  aspiration  to  our  more  conventional  social  ethics.  Morality  is 
more  than  "a  certain  set  of  rules,  called  etiquette  and  politeness,  to  make  [our] 
frequent  meeting  tolerable"  (136),  nor  is  it  just  "hospitalality"  (152),  the  charitable 
maintenance  of  as  many  tons  of  human  flesh  as  possible.  Ethics  involves  ideals, 
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achievements  and  personal  satisfaction  as  well  as  restraint,  renunciation  and  personal 
limitation.  Taken  together,  these  shifts  represent  a  serious  challenge  to  conventional 
moral  thought  and  modern  moral  philosophy. 


ROMANTIC  VIRTUE 

This  article  links  Thoreau  to  ancient  philosophy,  both  because  he  explicitly 
placed  himself  within  the  ancient  virtue  ethics  tradition  and  because  we  can  better 
understand  his  ethics  in  relation  to  it.  But  Thoreau  borrowed  from  various  ethical 
traditions,  ancient  and  modem,  and  a  full  understanding  of  his  ethics  must  recognize 
this.  To  take  an  important  example,  the  romantic  concept  of  Bildungstlf -culture 
or  self-development— is  central  to  Thoreau's  ethics,  as  it  was  to  Emerson  and  most 
of  the  Transcendentalists.  Bildung  involves  fully  cultivating  all  our  human 
capabilities,  particularly  our  intellectual  and  aesthetic  capabilities.  Organic  growth 
is  a  key  metaphor  for  personal  development  in  Walden—^Yiy  has  man  rooted 
himself  thus  firmly  in  the  earth,  but  that  he  may  rise  in  the  same  proportion  into  the 
heavens  above?"  (15)- with  the  theme  of  self-culture  becoming  fully  explicit  in 
"The  Bean-Field": 

I  said  to  myself,  I  will  not  plant  beans  and  corn  with  so  much  industry 
another  summer,  but  such  seeds,  if  the  seed  is  not  lost,  as  sincerity,  truth, 
simplicity,  faith,  innnocence,  and  the  like,  and  see  if  they  will  not  grow  in 
this  soil,  even  with  less  toil ....  (163-164) 

Of  course,  ancient  virtue  ethics  treated  self-development,  education  and  related 
issues.  But  romantic  Bildung  provides  new  emphases:  on  individuality,  authenticity 
and  creativity,  for  example. 

One  important  aspect  of  Bildung  upon  which  Thoreau  fastens  is  the  need 
to  enrich  and  diversify  our  experience: 

It  is  something  to  be  able  to  paint  a  particular  picture,  or  to  carve  a  statue, 
and  so  to  make  a  few  objects  beautiful;  but  it  is  far  more  glorious  to  carve 
and  paint  the  very  atmosphere  and  medium  through  which  we  look,  which 
morally  we  can  do.  (90) 

The  last,  qualifying  clause  is  meant  seriously;  appreciating  and  enriching  our 
experience  is  a  moral  imperative  for  Thoreau.  It  makes  us  more  fully  human. 
Knowledge  and  self-development  depend  upon  it  (61, 91, 214, 323).  More  simply, 
enriching  our  experience  leads  to  more  interesting,  enjoyable  lives.  The  fact  that 
our  actions  remain  important  keeps  this  ethical  position  from  degenerating  into 
mere  aestheticism.  The  passage  continues: 
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To  affect  the  quality  of  the  day,  that  is  the  highest  of  arts.  Every  man  is 
tasked  to  make  his  life,  even  in  its  details,  worthy  of  the  contemplation  of 
his  most  elevated  and  critical  hour.  (90) 

In  service  to  this  goal,  Thoreau  repeatedly  advocates  trying  new  activities 
and  pursuing  a  diversity  of  experiences  (3,  208,  324).  Just  as  often,  he  shows  us 
how  to  get  more  out  of  our  ordinary  experiences:  by  carefully  attending  to  them, 
thoroughly  reflecting  on  them,  patiently  improving  them  (246,  329).  Walden  is 
filled  with  descriptions  of  common  activities:  reading,  fishing,  hoeing  beans,  laying 
a  course  of  bricks,  watching  a  sunset.  Yet  as  Thoreau  experiments  with  these 
simple  activities,  they  become  charged  with  possibility:  means,  now,  to  connection 
and  knowledge;  paths  inward  through  the  self  and  outward  into  nature;  even 
sacraments,  tying  us  closer  to  our  native  earth  in  love  and  gratitude.  If  Leonard 
Neufeldt  is  right  to  view  Walden  as  a  "transcendentalist  self-help  manual,"  then 
finding  the  great,  unsuspected  possibilities  hidden  in  ordinary  life  is  the  goal  that  it 
offers  to  help  us  achieve. 

This  leads  Thoreau  to  emphasize  those  virtues  which  aid  us  in  enriching 
our  experience.  For  example,  Walden  praises  and  exhibits  the  proper  virtues  of  the 
naturalist:  patience,  stillness,  alertness,  attentiveness,  physical  endurance,  keen 
hearing,  keen  eyesight,  careful  observation,  precise  description,  careful 
measurement,  the  ability  to  make  fine  distinctions,  etc.  These  qualities  are  usually 
ignored  by  philosophers  and  moralists,  yet  they  are  genuine  virtues,  since  their 
presence  improves  our  lives  and  makes  us  better  people.  As  we  cultivate  these 
virtues,  we  deepen  our  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  landscape  around  us.  If 
we  fail  to  do  so,  it  remains  dull  and  we  remain  bored  and  ignorant.  Thoreau  insists 
that  when  this  happens,  as  it  so  often  does,  the  failure  is  in  us,  not  in  the  world:  "the 
poem  of  creation  is  uninterrupted;  but  few  are  the  ears  that  hear  it"  (85).  Fortunately, 
even  though  these  capabilities  vary  widely  among  individuals,  the  naturalist's  virtues 
can  be  cultivated  and  greatly  improved  in  almost  all  of  us,  as  anyone  who  takes  the 
time  to  birdwatch  or  botanize  may  discover  for  themselves. 

Similarly,  Thoreau  emphasizes  the  virtues  of  the  creative  artist: 
imagination,  empathy,  creativity,  boldness,  discipline,  alertness  (again),  hard  work, 
patience  (again),  expressiveness,  accuracy,  invention,  apt  symbolism,  dramatic 
ability,  knowledge  of  specific  traditions  and  techniques,  etc.  Like  the  naturalist's 
ability  to  observe,  describe  and  understand  nature,  the  artist's  ability  to  imagine 
and  create  new  realities  enhances  human  experience,  both  his  own  and  others'. 
Indeed,  both  acquiring  knowledge  and  creating  new  works  are  divine  acts  for 
Thoreau,  as  they  were  for  many  of  the  romantics  (99,  326-327).  It  is  no  accident 
that  the  elaborate  parable  inspired  by  the  Bhagavad-gita  substitutes  "an  artist  of 
Kouroo"  for  the  warrior  Arjuna  as  its  hero.  The  aesthetic  and  creative  virtues  are 
genuine  virtues  for  Thoreau,  as  important  as  conventional  moral  virtues. 

Another  important  aspect  of  Thoreau's  romanticism  is  his  concern  for 
authenticity  and  diversity.  "If  [a  man]  has  lived  sincerely,  it  must  have  been  in  a 
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distant  land  to  me,"  he  writes,  somewhat  cryptically,  in  the  book's  second  paragraph 
(4).  By  Walden's  "Conclusion"  we  know  what  he  means,  yet  he  is  still  demanding 
that  we  leave  the  beaten  track,  step  to  the  music  we  hear,  "however  measured  or  far 
away,"  "meet  and  live"  the  lives  we  are  actually  leading  (323,326, 328).  In  between, 
he  tells  us  that  "there  are  as  many  ways  [to  live]  as  there  can  be  drawn  radii  from 
one  centre"  (11),  and  that  despite  his  moralizing,  he  "does  not  mean  to  prescribe 
rules  to  strong  and  valiant  natures"  (16).  Above  all  he  is  not  looking  for  followers, 
for: 

I  would  not  have  any  one  adopt  my  mode  of  living  on  any  account ...  I 
desire  that  there  be  as  many  different  persons  in  the  world  as  possible;  but 
I  would  have  each  one  be  very  careful  to  find  out  and  pursue  his  own  way, 
and  not  his  father's  or  his  mother's  or  his  neighbor's  instead.  (71) 

As  disgusted  as  Thoreau  is  with  many  of  his  neighbors'  choices  in  life,  he 
is  more  disgusted  to  think  that  they  have  not  really  been  chosen.  Human  greatness 
lies  in  our  ability  to  live  according  to  our  own  principles  and  to  freely  choose  our 
commitments.  Today  we  are  so  familiar  with  these  ideas— we  have  been  so 
thoroughly  trained  in  them  by  Rousseau,  Kant,  Emerson,  Nietzsche,  the 
existentialists,  and  other  romantics—that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  they  were  ever 
new  or  controversial.  The  ancient  philosophers  had  valued  integrity— living  a  life 
of  principle.  But  the  ideas  that  ultimate  principles  might  legitimately  differ,  that 
living  the  good  life  might  mean  very  different  paths  for  different  types  of  people, 
or  that  ethics  centers  on  freedom  of  choice,  were  absent  or  poorly  accommodated 
within  ancient  ethics.  Not  so  in  Walden,  where  these  ideas  are  fundamental. 
Authenticity  and  diversity  are  key  virtues,  in  Thoreau's  view.  So  are  those  qualities 
which  further  them,  such  as  intelligence,  independent  thinking,  persistence 
(stubbornness!),  confidence,  commitment,  self-reliance,  self-knowledge,  and 
integrity. 

This  emphasis  lends  a  certain  open-endedness  and  optimism  to  Walden's 
ethics,  but  also  a  certain  uncertainty.  "Man's  capacities  have  never  been  measured," 
Thoreau  crows,  for  all  of  us,  "nor  are  we  to  judge  of  what  he  can  do  by  any 
precedents,  so  little  has  been  tried"  (10).  And  again:  "What  youthful  philosophers 
and  experimentalists  we  are!  There  is  not  one  of  my  readers  who  has  yet  lived  a 
whole  human  life"  (331).  We  may  discover  new  possibilities  in  life.  Old  ways 
may  be  replaced  by  new  ways,  to  our  advantage,  and  there  may  be  no  end  to  the 
process.  "There  is  more  day  to  dawn"  (a  simple  yet  awesome  gift  has  been  given 
us,  to  be  able  to  remake  ourselves  and  improve  our  lives).  "The  sun  is  but  a  morning 
star"  (just  as  we  may  transcend  our  current  lives,  Nature,  the  source  of  our  being, 
may  transcend  itself)  (333). 

This  complicates  ethical  justification  generally,  since  Nature  cannot  serve 
as  the  unchanging  foundation  for  any  ethical  theory.  It  renders  particular  ethical 
judgments  uncertain,  since  there  is  no  unchanging  Nature,  human  or  otherwise,  to 
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which  we  may  appeal  for  guidance.  Yet  Thoreau  is  right  to  embrace  an  experimental, 
open-ended  ethics.  The  railroad  and  the  telegraph  taught  him,  and  a  further  century 
and  a  half  of  technological  and  social  transformation  have  taught  us,  that  our  modern 
world  is  a  world  of  radical  change.  Darwin  and  his  followers  have  forever 
undermined  belief  in  an  unchanging  human  nature,  even  in  our  deep  pre-history 
(recall  Thoreau's  immediate,  wholehearted  embrace  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species). 
No  purely  naturalistic  or  universalistic  ethical  philosophy  will  work  for  us  now, 
yet  no  alternative  compels  rational  assent.  How  to  combine  an  optimistic 
experimentalism  with  robust,  convincing  justifications  of  our  ethical  judgments, 
thereby  providing  some  guidance  for  aspiring  human  beings,  might  be  the  central 
theoretical  problem  in  contemporary  ethical  philosophy.  This  theoretical  problem 
is  also  a  practical  problem.  Perhaps  it  has  increased  the  value  of  tolerance,  flexibility, 
confidence,  imagination,  and  all  those  virtues  which  enable  us  to  press  on  in  the 
face  of  uncertainty. 

CONCLUSION 

Thoreau  recovered  valuable  ancient  perspectives  and  anticipated  important 
trends  in  contemporary  ethical  philosophy.  I  hope  I  have  shown,  however,  that  his 
ethics  holds  more  than  historical  or  scholarly  interest.  I  think  it  has  much  to 
contribute  to  important,  current  ethical  questions,  and  will  conclude  by  briefly 
mentioning  two  of  them. 

The  key  question  of  how  to  mesh  an  ethics  of  personal  aspiration  with  an 
ethics  of  interpersonal  duty  remains  largely  unexplored  by  contemporary 
philosophers.  This  is  a  real  question  in  many  people's  lives.  It  is  also  a  difficult 
question!  I  believe  Thoreau  may  help  us  to  answer  it,  in  part  because  unlike  most 
modern  philosophers,  he  has  actually  written  about  both  these  aspects  of  ethical 
life:  interpersonal  duty  in  the  anti-slavery  and  reform  articles,  personal  aspiration 
in  Walden  (with  overlap,  to  be  sure).  Do  these  writings  provide  a  common  grounding 
for  duty  and  aspiration,  in  a  respect  for  human  nature  and  human  potential?  Do 
they  suggest  a  reasonable  adjudication  between  the  legitimate  moral  claims  of 
others  and  our  right  to  live  our  own  lives? 

Similarly,  the  need  for  a  more  generous,  non-anthropocentric  ethical 
philosophy  has  become  critical,  as  the  increasing  demands  of  ever  more  people 
stress  earth's  life-support  systems  and  crowd  out  the  other  species  with  whom  we 
share  the  planet.  Over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  academic  philosophers  have 
begun  to  argue  that  non-human  nature  has  intrinsic  value—a  value  independent  of 
its  value  to  us.  This  supports  an  environmental  ethics  of  respect  and  restraint.  But 
again,  limitations  and  duties  to  others  are  not  the  whole  of  ethics.  Walden  suggests 
the  rudiments  of  an  environmental  virtue  ethics  which  sees  human  excellence  and 
nature's  excellence  as  necessarily  intertwined.  We  cannot  flourish  without  a  healthy, 
diverse,  and  partly  wild  environment,  to  take  us  outside  ourselves  and  open  up 
possibilities  for  physical,  spiritual,  moral,  aesthetic  and  scientific  development. 
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This  allows  environmental  appeals  to  our  enlightened  self-interest.  Can  such  a 
philosophy  challenge  conventional,  ignoble  ideals  of  happiness  and  the  good  life, 
and  show  that  "plain  living  and  high  thinking"  really  is  a  better  way  than  "gross 
feeding"  (215)?  Can  it  point  the  way  beyond  our  initial  reaction  to  environmental 
degradation-contrite  self-abnegation-and  towards  a  positive  human  presence 
within  nature;  restrained,  yet  justified,  and  even  joyous? 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that  the  final  answers  to  all  our  ethical  questions 
will  be  found  in  Walden,  or  even  in  the  body  of  Thoreau's  published  and  unpublished 
writings.  To  say  so  would  contradict  one  of  Walden's  central  messages.  We  will 
have  to  find,  and  live,  the  answers  to  these  questions  ourselves.  Times  have  changed 
and  Thoreau's  experiments  cannot  take  the  place  of  new  ones.  But  Walden  suggests 
the  proper  method  and  spirit  for  undertaking  such  experiments.  It  starts  us  off 
with  the  right  questions  and,  perhaps,  anticipates  some  of  the  right  answers. 


Notes 


Perhaps  the  best  secondary  work  on  Thoreau's  ethics  is  Leonard  Neufeldt, 
The  Economist:  Henry  Thoreau  &  Enterprise  (Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press,  1989),  which  is  also  the  best  work  on  Thoreau's  economic  views. 
Neufeldt  sees  Thoreau  promoting  "an  enterprise  of  self-culture  in  a  culture 
of  enterprise."  His  analysis  of  Thoreau's  subversive,  re-moralizing  of 
economic  terms  is  particularly  acute,  as  is  his  reading  of  Walden  as  a 
"transcendentalist  self-help  manual."  Bob  Pepperman  Taylor,  Americas 
Bachelor  Uncle:  Thoreau  and  the  American  Polity  (Lawrence:  University 
Press  of  Kansas,  1996),  provides  a  comprehensive  study  of  Thoreau's 
political  philosophy.  While  enlightening  at  many  points,  it  suffers  from 
its  author's  lack  of  sympathy  for  Thoreau's  projects  of  self-culture  and 
natural  history  study.  Taylor  sees  these  as  selfish  escapes  from  political 
engagement,  the  real  business  of  life.  Thoreau  clearly  disagreed.  A 
stimulating  post-modernist  study,  Jane  Bennett,  Thoreau 's  Nature:  Ethics, 
Politics,  and  the  Wild  (Thousand  Oaks,  CA:  Sage,  1994)  came  to  hand 
after  I  had  completed  this  article.  Bennett  has  much  of  interest  to  say 
about  Thoreau's  meta-ethics,  techniques  of  self-cultivation,  and 
relationships  to  other  philosophers  and  writers.  All  in-text  citations  are  to 
Thoreau,  Walden  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1971). 
For  Thoreau  on  morality  as  economy  see  Neufeldt,  The  Economist,  and 
Philip  Cafaro,  "Thoreau  and  the  Place  of  Economy,"  in  Michael  Benedikt 
(Ed.),  Center:  Architecture  and  Design  in  America  11  (Austin,  TX:  The 
Center  for  American  Architecture  and  Design,  1999),  39-47. 
The  best  short  introduction  to  virtue  ethics  is  Richard  Taylor,  Virtue  Ethics 
(Interlaken,  NY:  Linden  Books,  199 1).  See  also  Roger  Crisp  and  Michael 
Slote  (Eds.),  Virtue  Ethics  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1997). 
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5  Alasdair  Maclntyre,  After  Virtue  2nd  ed.  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Press,  1984);  Richard  Taylor,  Virtue  Ethics;  Martha  Nussbaum, 
The  Fragility  of  Goodness:  Luck  and  Ethics  in  Greek  Tragedy  and 
Philosophy  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1986). 

6  The  modern  revival  of  virtue  ethics  has  largely  grown  out  of  the  study  of 
Aristotle.  In  addition  to  recovering  his  sense  of  'arete'  as  personal 
excellence,  modern  scholars  have  worked  to  recover  the  proper  meaning 
of  his  'eudaimonia'  This  term  is  usually  translated  by  our  subjective  and 
trivial  'happiness,'  but  it  has  strong  overtones  of  objective  flourishing 
and  well-being.  Interestingly,  Thoreau  uses  the  terms  'flourishing,'  'living 
well,'  and  pursuing  his  'chief  end'  to  describe  his  overall  goal:  words  and 
phrases  used  by  recent  scholars  to  translate  and  resurrect  the  proper  ancient 
Greek  understanding  of  ' eudaimonia'  "Living  well":  Walden,  51,  and 
J.L.  Akrill,  "Aristotle  on  Eudaimonia,"  in  Amelie  Rorty  (Ed.),  Essays  on 
Aristotle's  Ethics  (Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press,  1980),  17). 
"Flourishing":  Walden,  79,  and  Martha  Nussbaum,  "Non-Relative  Virtues: 
An  Aristotelian  Approach,"  in  Nussbaum  and  Amartya  Sen  (Eds.),  The 
Quality  of  Life  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1993),  243.  "Chief 
end":  Walden,  9,  90-91,  and  Julia  Annas,  The  Morality  of  Happiness 
(Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1993),  46. 

7  Thoreau,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1980),  132. 

8  For  the  modern,  internalist  conception  of  virtue  see  Immanuel  Kant,  The 
Doctrine  of  Virtue:  Part  II  of  The  Metaphysic  of  Morals  (Philadelphia: 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1964). 

9  Thoreau,  "The  Service,"  Reform  Papers  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1973),  5. 

10  Ibid.,  15. 

1 1  Aristotle,  Nicomachean  Ethics,  book  seven,  chapter  one. 

12  The  phrase  comes  from  John  Rawls,  A  Theory  of  Justice  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1971),  the  most  influential  work  of  political 
philosophy  published  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 

13  This  can  be  seen  easily  enough  in  our  use  of  the  phrases  "good  man," 
"good  woman,"  "good  person."  It  sounds  funny  to  us  to  say  of  someone 
that  "he  was  moral,  but  not  really  good."  But  it  would  not  sound  funny  to 
say  of  someone,  "he  is  a  good  man,  but  not  very  intelligent,"  or  "he  is  a 
good  man,  but  he  hasn't  accomplished  much  in  his  life." 

14  Still,  perhaps  Thoreau's  extreme  demandingness  is  not  a  necessary  part 
of  virtue  ethics.  We  may  recognize  virtue,  yet  deny  that  people  have  a 
duty  to  strive  to  achieve  it.  Or,  we  may  hold  an  ethics  which  treats  virtue 
as  central,  but  deny  that  people  differ  much  in  achieving  it,  or  that  striving 
is  the  proper  means  to  achieve  it.  The  Greek  Cynics  and  ancient  Taoists 
seem  to  fit  these  latter  patterns,  which  represent  perennial  alternatives 
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within  virtue  ethics.  The  alert  reader  of  Walden  will  find  Thoreau  engaging 
these  alternatives  (129). 

Thoreau,  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  Reform  Papers,  96. 
Richard  Taylor,  "Ancient  Wisdom  and  Modern  Folly,"  in  Peter  French  et 
al.  (Eds.),  Midwest  Studies  in  Philosophy,  Volume  XIII,  Ethical  Theory: 
Character  and  Virtue  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press, 
1988),  55-6. 

On  the  other  hand,  Thoreau  sympathetically  presents  an  example  of  simple, 
non-intellectual  goodness  in  Alek  Therien,  the  carefree  wood  chopper  of 
"Visitors"  (144-150).  Therien  is  humble,  industrious,  kind  and  considerate 
of  others:  "he  thoroughly  believed  in  honesty  and  the  like  virtues"  (150). 
His  life  shows  many  interesting  parallels  to  Thoreau's:  in  its  simplicity 
and  outdoor  setting;  in  his  enjoyment  of  life's  basic  experiences;  in  his 
connection  to  the  creatures  of  the  forest.  Yet  Therien  shows  no  self- 
knowledge  or  desire  for  self-knowledge:  "At  another  time,  hearing  Plato's 
definition  of  a  man, — a  biped  without  feathers, — and  that  one  exhibited  a 
cock  plucked  and  called  it  Plato's  man,  he  thought  it  an  important 
difference  that  the  knees  bent  the  wrong  way"  (149).  The  example  suggests 
that  Therien  lives  his  life  as  if  this  or  something  similar  really  were  the 
most  important  difference  between  an  animal  and  a  man,  rather  than  our 
ability  to  reason,  and  thus  to  strive  morally  and  intellectually.  It  further 
suggests  that  such  a  life  is  slavish  (the  reference  to  bent  knees  perhaps 
refers  back  to  Therien's  "innocent  and  ineffectual"  Catholic  religious 
training — 147).  Thoreau  cannot  help  but  see  such  a  life  as  childish  or 
sub-human,  mere  animality  or  existence.  Yet  Thoreau  also  admires 
Therien,  quoting  an  approving  townsman  who  saw  him  as  "a  prince  in 
disguise"  (148).  Of  all  the  characters  who  appear  in  Walden  only  Thoreau 
and  Walden  Pond  itself  are  treated  in  greater  detail.  This  suggests  some 
important  and  unfathomed  ethical  import  in  Therien's  life  and  example. 
"It  would  have  suggested  many  things  to  a  philosopher  to  have  dealings 
with  him"  (148). 

Again  it  should  be  noted  that  ancient  virtue  ethics  had  counter 
views  to  the  mainstream  injunction  to  strive  for  personal  excellence. 
Ancient  Taoists  apparently  believed  that  people  overemphasized 
differences  in  individual  human  virtue.  Everyone  had  a  basic  goodness 
which  striving  could  only  confuse  and  conceal.  Similarly,  the  ancient 
Greek  Cynics  advocated  lives  of  simplicity,  naturalness  and  lack  of 
striving.  Therien  does  not  strive  or  question,  yet  he  exhibits  the  sort 
of  natural  goodness  and  acceptance  that  the  Taoists  and  Cynics  would 
have  equated  with  virtue.  Thoreau  entertains  both  the  ideas  that 
Therein  is  sub-human  and  super-human.  Clearly,  Thoreau  and  Therien 
call  the  goodness  of  one  another's  lives  into  question;  perhaps  one 
life  is  superior  to  the  other,  perhaps  they  are  each  exhibiting  their 
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own  proper  virtue.  Thoreau  leaves  us  with  these  questions.  This  is  a 
virtue  of  his  account. 

18  Readers  interested  in  the  ancient  pagan  view  should  consult  Aristotle's 
discussion  of  magnanimity  (Greek  'me  galop  suchia'),  Nicomachean 
Ethics,  book  four,  chapter  three.  Aristotle  there  defines  magnanimity  as 
a  virtue  specifying  the  proper  attitude  towards  honor,  stating  that  the 
magnanimous  man  "thinks  himself  worthy  of  great  honors,  and  is  worthy 
of  them."  The  associated  vices  are  overvaluation  of  oneself,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  pusillanimity,  thinking  oneself  worthy  of  little,  on  the  other. 
Interestingly,  Aristotle  thinks  that  the  latter  vice  is  more  usual  than  the 
former.  One  of  Walden  's  most  frequently  cited  virtues  is  magnanimity, 
which  is  also  praised  as  "heroic  virtue"  (80).  Thoreau  puts  the  focus 
more  squarely  on  great  achievements,  rather  than  taking  pride  in  them, 
but  he  includes  a  proper  pride  within  its  scope. 

19  The  famous  deathbed  anecdote  is  told  in  a  letter  by  Parker  Pillsbury  in 
Walter  Harding  (Ed.),  Thoreau  as  Seen  by  His  Contemporaries  (New  York: 
Dover,  1989),  101. 

20  Leo  Stoller  sees  simplicity  as  the  key  to  understanding  Thoreau's  economic 
philosophy.  See  Stoller,  "Thoreau's  Doctrine  of  Simplicity,"  New  England 
Quarterly  29  (December,  1956),  443-461. 

21  These  may  be  seen  as  caricatures  of  Kantianism  and  utilitarianism, 
respectively,  our  two  main  modern  secular  moral  theories.  Just  as  Carew's 
poem  at  the  end  of  "Economy"  helps  rebut  Kant  (80),  Hooper's  verses  at 
the  end  of  "House- Warming"  rebut  Bentham: 

Well,  we  are  safe  and  strong,  for  now  we  sit 

Beside  a  hearth  where  no  dim  shadows  flit, 

Where  nothing  cheers  nor  saddens,  but  a  fire 

Warms  feet  and  hands — nor  does  to  more  aspire; 

By  whose  compact  utilitarian  heap 

The  present  may  sit  down  and  go  to  sleep  . . .  (254-255) 

22  See  Robert  Richardson,  Jr. ,  Henry  Thoreau:  A  Life  of  the  Mind  (Berkeley: 
University  of  California  Press,  1986),  54-57;  and  Gustaaf  Van  Cromphout, 
Emerson's  Ethics  (Columbia:  University  of  Missouri  Press,  1999),  78- 
84. 

23  Sometimes,  too,  by  abandoning  them:  recall  Thoreau's  "singular 
experience"  hoeing  beans.  He  mines  the  experience  for  ecological  and 
historical  knowledge,  symbolic  and  metaphorical  value,  moral  lessons, 
and  more.  Yet  he  drastically  curtails  this  drudgery  during  his  second  year 
at  the  pond  and  abandons  it  altogether  thereafter. 

24  Neufeldt,  The  Economist,  99ff.  Gustaaf  Van  Cromphout  has  an  excellent 
discussion  of  this  theme  in  Emerson's  Ethics,  115-131. 

25  These  two  key  activities — observation,  description  and  appreciation  of 
what  is;  the  poetic  creation  of  new  myths,  new  stories,  new  realities — 
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support  one  another.  Writing  Walden  enhances  Thoreau's  appreciation  of 
Walden;  the  virtues  of  the  naturalist  supplement  and  enhance  the  virtues 
of  the  poet,  when  they  are  not  one  and  the  same.  Such  virtuouso  passages 
as  the  battle  of  the  ants,  the  description  of  Walden  in  "The  Ponds,"  and 
the  thawing  railroad  cut  in  "Spring,"  aim  to  bring  out  this  complementarity. 
Such  romantic  holism,  much  discussed  in  recent  writings  on  Thoreau's 
science,  is  an  ethical  as  well  as  an  epistemological  imperative,  for  Thoreau. 

26  Henry  Thoreau,  Faith  in  a  Seed:  The  Dispersion  of  Seeds  and  Other  Late 
Natural  History  Writings  (Washington:  Island  Press,  1993),  11-13. 

27  Thoreau  recognizes  this  problem  and  explores  it  in  Walden.  Consider  the 
book's  complex,  dialectical  treatments  of  "foundations"  and  "settlement," 
which  seem  to  reach  for  something  universal  and  unchanging  in  nature 
and  ethics,  yet  finally  undermine  the  attempt.  Thoreau  makes  the  search 
for  foundations  in  nature  central  to  his  whole  project  (97-98) — and  then 
tells  us  that  we  must  put  the  foundations  under  our  own  idealistic  projects, 
regardless  of  what  others  are  doing  or  have  done  (324).  He  tells  us  that  at 
a  certain  period  in  our  lives  it  is  natural  to  settle  (81),  shows  us  how  to 
settle  well  in  Walden — and  concludes  the  book  by  pulling  up  stakes  and 
heading  off  in  other,  unspecified  directions.  A  similar  dialectic  can  be 
seen  in  Thoreau's  treatment  of  the  complementary  terms  "faith"  and 
"experience." 

28  See  Holmes  Rolston,  Conserving  Natural  Value  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1994).  Not  only  does  Walden  anticipate  such  intrinsic 
value  arguments,  but  in  "The  Bean-Field"  and  "Higher  Laws,"  Thoreau 
works  to  specify  exactly  what  duties  and  limits  are  set  for  us  by  nature's 
intrinsic  value.  See  also  Thoreau,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers,  33-38. 

29  The  former  phrase  comes  from  David  Shi,  Plain  Living  and  High  Thinking 
(New  York:  New  York  University  Press,  1985). 
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If  your  trade  is  with  the  Celestial  Empire,  then  some  small  counting  office 

on  the  coast,  in  some  Salem  harbor,  will  be  fixture  enough To  oversee 

all  the  details  yourself  in  person;  to  be  at  once  pilot  and  captain  ...  to 
know  how  you  stand. 

...  I  have  since  learned  that  trade  curses  everything  it  handles;  and  though 
you  trade  in  messages  from  heaven,  the  whole  curse  of  trade  attaches  to 
the  business. 

The  conflicting  attitudes  toward  trade  in  these  passages  from  the 
"Economy"  chapter  of  Walden  epitomize  an  internal  and  often  overlooked  struggle 
of  Thoreau.  The  glaring  discrepancy  between  these  passages  can  be  explained 
only  by  a  historical  account  of  their  composition.  The  first  passage,  written  as  part 
of  the  earliest  version  of  Walden  in  1847,  illustrates  Thoreau's  ironic  appropriation 
of  the  language  of  the  antebellum  marketplace  to  convey  the  importance  of  self- 
reliance.  Employing  similar  metaphors  using  language  from  commercial  enterprise, 
Thoreau,  in  fact,  wrote  much  of  the  eventual  "Economy"  chapter  in  this  draft.  Six 
years  and  five  versions  later,  Thoreau  added  the  second  passage  expressing 
unequivocal  contempt  for  trade:  by  this  point  in  his  career  he  had  experienced  the 
abject  commercial  failure  of  his  first  book,  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers  (1849),  and  come  to  believe  that  his  art  was  inseparable  from  the 
compromises  and  exigencies  of  the  marketplace.  The  discontinuity  of  these  passages 
and  other  salient  anomalies  in  Walden  have  been  neglected  by  traditional  interpreters 
who  view  the  text  as  a  unified  work,  unified  in  that  its  organic  form  is  structured 
according  to  the  cycle  of  the  seasons  and  the  spiritual  rebirth  of  its  narrator.  Walden, 
however,  composed  in  seven  versions  between  1847  and  1854,  changed — and  often 
dramatically  so — as  its  author's  view  of  his  profession  changed. 
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The  influence  of  Thoreau's  involvement  in  the  literary  trade  on  Walden  is 
more  profound  than  previously  suggested.  The  prevailing  view  of  Thoreau,  indeed, 
is  still  a  romantic  one,  that  he  escaped  from  market  capitalism  and  its  evils  through 
his  "experiment"  in  the  woods  and  that  his  "purity"  enabled  him  to  write  Walden. 
Focusing  on  the  later  versions  of  Walden,  those  composed  between  1852  and  1854, 
I  will  examine  how  Thoreau  felt  tainted  by  the  marketplace  and  how  this  concern 
affected  his  endeavor  in  Walden  to  share  his  vision  of  nature. 

It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  to  know  exactly  what  an  author  felt  or  believed 
at  any  given  moment  in  the  past — this  is  especially  true  of  Thoreau,  who,  we  will 
see,  was  selective  in  what  he  chose  to  reveal  to  his  reading  public.  Literary  criticism 
based  on  extant  biographical  information,  as  this  essay  is,  inevitably  requires  some 
conjecture,  usually  accompanied  with  qualifying  statements.  In  my  desire  "to 
speak  without  bounds,"  as  Thoreau  would  say  (324),  I  have  dispensed  with  many 
of  the  "maybes"  and  "seems"  that  often  permeate  an  essay  of  speculative  nature. 

My  argument  is  as  follows:  Thoreau's  interest  in  the  wildness  of  the 
natural  world,  its  freedom  from  the  money-oriented  social  order,  became  essential 
to  the  message  of  Walden — how  to  avoid  the  follies  of  society  and  become  aware 
of  one's  true  self  through  experiences  of  nature.  Concomitantly,  Thoreau  viewed 
himself  as  an  intermediary  between  the  wilderness  and  society,  relating  one  to  the 
other,  and  grounded  his  authority  as  an  author  on  maintaining  his  distance  from 
the  marketplace.  Thoreau's  troubles  with  the  publishing  industry,  however,  led  him 
to  question  his  aloofness  from  the  market's  influences  and,  ultimately,  his  validity 
as  speaker  for  nature.  His  doubts  surface  in  the  later  versions  of  Walden. 

VOICE  FOR  THE  WILD 

"[W]hatever  has  not  come  under  the  sway  of  man  is  wild,"  Thoreau  asserts 
in  a  journal  entry  on  September  3,  185 1.5  "I  love  Nature,"  he  writes  to  the  same 
effect  in  the  Journal  on  January  3,  1853,  "partly  because  she  is  not  man,  but  a 
retreat  from  him.  None  of  his  institutions  control  or  pervade  her."  Precisely  because 
nature  is  outside  the  bounds  of  existing  society,  it  embodied  primal  health,  vigor 
and  vitality,  according  to  Thoreau,  who  also  associated  the  natural  world  with 
more  spiritual  attributes.  The  source  of  renewal,  the  spring  of  life,  the  "preservation 
of  the  World,"  as  he  writes  in  the  posthumously  published  essay,  "Walking,  or  the 
Wild" — all  these  Thoreau  connected  to  the  wildness  of  nature,  what  he  saw  as 
fundamental  to  nurturing  civilization's  intellectual  and  spiritual  health. 

Thoreau's  passion  for  wilderness  was  manifest  during  his  famous  trip  to 
Mount  Katahdin  in  1846.  Climbing  the  mountain,  Thoreau  encountered  the  raw, 
physical  wilderness,  untouched  by  humanity,  an  experience  that  became  the  high 
point  of  the  essay  entitled  "Ktaadn,"  written  in  1847  and  published  in  1848:  "Perhaps 
I  most  fully  realized  that  this  was  primeval,  untamed,  and  forever  untameable 
Nature,  or  whatever  men  call  it,  while  coming  down  this  part  of  the  mountain."  "It 
is  difficult,"  he  continues  later  in  the  passage,  "to  conceive  of  a  region  uninhabited 
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by  man.  We  habitually  presume  his  presence  and  influence  everywhere.  And  yet 
we  have  not  seen  pure  Nature,  unless  we  have  seen  her  vast,  and  drear,  and  inhuman, 
though  in  the  midst  of  cities."  This  experience  had  an  impact  on  his  other  writings, 
such  as  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers.  In  the  discussion  of  the 
third  day  of  his  rowing  trip  in  A  Week,  for  instance,  Thoreau  writes:  "The  wilderness 
is  near  as  well  as  dear  to  everyman.  Even  the  oldest  villages  are  indebted  to  the 
border  of  wild  wood  which  surrounds  them,  more  than  to  the  gardens  of  men."  A 
similar  passage  appeared  in  the  first  draft  of  Walden:  "Our  village  life  would 
stagnate  if  it  were  not  for  the  unexplored  forests  and  meadows  which  surround  it. 
We  need  the  tonic  of  wildness"  (317). 

The  similarity  of  expression  in  "Ktaadn,"  A  Week,  and  the  first  draft  of 
Walden  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  all  were  written  during  the  same 
period,  the  two  years  that  Thoreau  resided  at  Walden  Pond.  Although  he  intended 
to  conduct  an  experiment  in  a  new  type  of  living,  the  primary  reason  for  his  stay  at 
Walden,  in  fact,  was  a  literary  one,  to  find  time  to  write  A  Week.  During  the  first 
year  at  the  pond,  Thoreau' s  writings  included  the  first  draft  of  A  Week  and  an  essay 
on  Thomas  Carlyle.  His  second  year  was  especially  productive,  with  the 
composition  of  a  100-page  "Ktaadn"  essay,  a  117-page  draft  of  Walden,  and  an 
entire,  lengthy  second  draft  of  A  Week  in  addition  to  other  shorter  pieces.  Thoreau, 
furthermore,  pursued  the  publication  of  some  of  these  writings  during  his  stay  at 
the  pond,  and  was  partly  successful,  through  the  help  of  Horace  Greeley,  whom 
Thoreau  met  during  a  brief  stay  in  New  York  to  meet  literary  and  publishing  figures. 
In  addition  to  advising  Thoreau  on  literary  matters,  Greeley  placed  Thoreau's  essay 
on  Carlyle  in  Graham 's,  a  popular  magazine.  Seeking  a  large  audience  for  A  Week 
as  well,  Thoreau  enlisted  Emerson's  help  to  get  it  published.  Emerson  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  August  of  1847:  "Thoreau  is  mainly  bent  on  having  it  printed  in  a  cheap 
form  for  a  large  circulation." 

While  Thoreau's  involvement  in  the  publishing  industry — including  his 
abundant  literary  activities  at  Walden — was  motivated  partly  by  his  wish  to  achieve 
literary  esteem,  it  was  also  motivated  by  his  strong  desire  to  portray  the  wildness 
of  the  natural  world  in  literature.  Thoreau's  unique — and,  he  believed,  prophetic — 
mission  as  a  writer,  in  fact,  was  to  impress  upon  his  readers  his  love  for  this  vigorous 
and  nourishing  side  of  nature.  Literature,  he  insisted  in  the  Journal  in  February, 
1851,  has  yet  to  portray  the  natural  world  sufficiently:  "It  is  remarkable  how  few 
passages  comparatively  speaking  there  are  in  the  best  literature  of  the  day  which 
betray  any  intimacy  with  nature." 

In  the  first  version  of  Walden  (1 847),  Thoreau  positions  himself  as  writing 
from  nature,  a  cultural  space  outside  the  market's  influences.  He  describes  Walden 
Pond  as  a  "good  foundation,"  one  that  enables  him  to  act  as  a  mediator  between 
nature  and  society  (21).  This  role  is  dramatized  in  the  description  of  the  bean  field, 
also  composed  in  the  original  draft:  "Mine  was,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  link 
between  the  wild  and  cultivated  fields;  as  some  states  are  civilized  and  others  half- 
civilized,  so  my  field  was,  though  not  in  a  bad  sense,  a  half-cultivated  field"  (158). 
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Confident  and  optimistic  about  his  mediatory  role,  Thoreau  at  this  point  shows  no 
concern  that  his  participation  in  society — including  his  literary  dealings — might 
inhibit  him  from  giving  a  true  expression  of  nature  in  his  writings. 

CRISIS  WITH  THE  PROFESSION 

The  artist  and  his  work  are  not  to  be  separated. 

— A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers 

Thoreau's  distrust  of  society,  especially  its  market  orientation,  was,  of 
course,  shared  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  from  Emerson  to  the  members  of 
Brook  Farm.  Other  mid-nineteenth  century  authors,  wary  of  the  commercialization 
occurring  in  the  literary  field  at  this  time,  criticized  the  reading  tastes  of  the  mass 
audience.  Melville,  for  instance,  complains  in  an  often-quoted  letter  to  Hawthorne 
(1851),  "What  I  feel  most  moved  to  write,  that  is  banned, — it  will  not  pay.  Yet, 
altogether,  write  the  other  way  I  cannot."  Thoreau  had  made  similar  comments  in 
the  journal  about  not  bowing  to  the  demands  of  popular  audiences  early  in  his 
career,  when  he  wrote  for  the  transcendentalist  journal,  The  Dial.  This  feeling 
intensified  after  the  drastic  commercial  failure  of  A  Week — only  about  two  hundred 
copies  were  sold  out  of  an  edition  of  a  thousand  printed  by  James  Munroe  and 
Company.  The  poor  sales  not  only  left  Thoreau  in  debt  $290  to  the  publishing 
house,  a  sum  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  until  four  years  later,  but  also  prevented 
him  from  publishing  Walden  at  that  time.  Although  the  advertising  sections  of  A 
Week  announced  that  Walden  would  be  published  shortly,  Munroe  and  Company 
rescinded  their  offer  to  bring  it  out.  When  other  companies  were  not  interested, 
Thoreau  ceased  working  on  the  Walden  manuscript,  not  returning  to  it  until  1852. 

In  the  years  following  A  Week's  commercial  failure,  as  Thoreau  grew  more 
antagonistic  toward  the  market  system,  he  asserted  in  the  journal  the  necessity  of 
writing  according  to  his  own  interests  and  not  those  of  the  reading  public.  A  journal 
entry  on  December  20, 1 85 1  reads:  "Be  faithful  to  your  genius — write  in  the  strain 
that  interests  you  most — Consult  not  the  popular  taste"  {Journal  4,  211).  The 
desire  to  appeal  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  reading  public,  Thoreau  thought  at  this 
time,  restricts  the  transcendent  nature  of  an  author's  writing.  A  hawk  in  the  same 
entry  represents  an  ideal  figure  rising  above  the  constraints  of  worldly  interests: 
"Before  you  were  aware  of  it,  he  [the  hawk]  had  mounted  by  his  spiral  path  into 
the  heaven."  Wishing  to  be  wild  and  free  like  the  hawk,  Thoreau  describes  it  as  the 
"symbol  of  my  thought"  {Journal  4,  212).  A  few  days  later,  on  December  25, 
1851,  he  wrote  in  Miltonic  words, 

Do  not  speak  for  other  men — Speak  for  yourself.  They  show  you  as  in 
a  vision  the  kingdoms  of  the  world — and  of  all  the  worlds — but  you 
prefer  to  look  in  upon  a  puppet-show.  Though  you  should  only  speak  to 
one  kindred  mind  in  all  time — though  you  should  not  speak  to  one — but 
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only  utter  aloud  that  you  may  completely  realize  &  live  in  the  idea  which 
contains  the  reason  of  your  life — that  you  may  build  yourself  up  to  the 
height  of  your  conceptions — that  you  may  remember  your  Creator — 
and  justify  his  ways  to  man — that  the  end  of  life  may  not  be  its 
amusement — Speak  though  your  thought  presupposes  the  non  existence 
of  your  hearers. — thoughts  that  transcend  life  &  death,  though  mortal 
ears  are  not  fitted  to  hear  absolute  truth. — Thoughts  that  blot  out  the 
earth  are  best  conceived  in  the  night  when  darkness  has  already  blotted 
it  from  sight. We  look  upward  for  inspiration.  (Journal  4,  223-4) 

Here  we  see  the  passion  and  urgency  with  which  Thoreau  sought  to  preserve  the 
distinctions  between  imagination  and  convention,  his  vision  and  that  of  society. 

If  Thoreau  desired  to  write  according  to  his  private  inspiration  in  order  to 
realize  his  true  vision — and  then  share  that  vision  in  the  public  sphere — he  also 
examined  the  possibility  of  taking  a  less  social  role  in  his  writings.  As  he  states  in 
a  journal  entry  of  April  16, 1852,  "How  few  advise  you  to  lead  a  more  interior  life! 
In  the  one  case  there  is  all  the  world  to  advise  you,  in  the  other  there  is  no  one  to 
advise  you  but  yourself.  Nobody  ever  advised  me  not  to  print  but  myself  (Journal 
4,  453).  These  sentiments  may  be  a  response  to  an  extremely  low  turnout  for  a 
lecture  Thoreau  gave  two  weeks  before  and  to  Greeley's  letter  on  March  1 8th  stating 
that  Thoreau's  "Canadian  Journey"  would  be  difficult  to  publish.  Thoreau's 
suggestion  of  leading  "a  more  interior  life"  was  chosen  by  one  coeval  writer,  Emily 
Dickinson,  who  refused  to  address  herself  at  all  to  a  public  audience.  Dickinson's 
lines,  "Publication — is  the  Auction/  Of  the  Mind  of  Man,"  expressed  her  conviction 
that  the  true  poet  does  not  deign  to  enter  the  fray  of  the  literary  marketplace. 

Although  Thoreau  considered  this  option,  his  sense  of  himself  as  a  prophet 
necessitated  that  he  communicate  his  message  to  the  contemporary  public,  an 
attempt,  however,  that  brought  him  more  woes  that  summer.  In  another  letter  on 
the  "Canadian  Journey"  essay,  dated  June  25,  1852,  Greeley  informed  Thoreau 
that  he  had  only  "bad  luck"  trying  to  get  the  piece  published  and  that  "[t]wo 
magazines  have  refused  it  on  the  ground  of  its  length,  saying  that  articles  To  be 
continued'  are  always  unpopular,  however  good."  This  news,  along  with  the  looming 
debt  from  the  poor  sales  of  A  Week,  led  Thoreau  four  days  later  to  conclude  in  the 
Journal  that  "[i]n  my  experience  nothing  is  so  opposed  to  poetry — not  crime — as 
business.  It  is  a  negation  of  life"  (Journal  5,  163).  We  can  surmise  that  Thoreau 
saw  a  fundamental  incompatibility  in  his  literary  practice — between  his  art  and  the 
commerce  of  the  book  trade. 

Thoreau's  trials  in  the  trade  of  authorship  taught  him,  if  not  what  would 
sell  in  the  marketplace,  at  least  what  would  be  unsuccessful,  what  would  be 
"unpopular,  however  good."  In  his  early  professional  career,  as  Stephen  Fink  has 
demonstrated,  Thoreau  made  accommodations  in  his  writings  to  make  them  more 
accessible  to  readers.  The  commercial  failure  of  A  Week,  if  anything,  made  him 
more  accommodating,  especially  when  composing  the  numerous  manuscript 
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versions  of  Walden.  One  reason  for  A  Week's  lack  of  success  is  that  its  many 
miscellaneous  and  philosophical  digressions  did  not  appeal  to  a  wide  audience. 
Because  of  these  digressions,  the  reader  often  loses  the  narrative  line  of  Thoreau's 
rowing  trip  with  his  brother.  Particularly  concerned  about  this  effect  in  writing  his 
second  book,  Thoreau  omitted  digressions  that  he  deemed  needless  and  added  a 
number  of  transitional  phrases  and  concrete  details.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  discusses 
Thoreau's  revisions  to  a  passage  from  Walden' s  "Spring"  chapter: 

In  the  successive  revisions  Thoreau  cut  out  superfluous  material  and 
reorganized  his  sentences  so  as  to  gain  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  steady 
addition  of  one  sign  of  spring  after  another;  and  he  made  all  his  images 
even  more  concrete  and  exact.  ...  He  dropped  "I  have  seen  where  ..." 
because  it  spoiled  the  sense  of  the  immediate  apprehension  of  one  spring. 

Thoreau,  furthermore,  modified  the  original  descriptions  of  his  experiences,  many 
of  which  were  extracted  from  journal  entries  from  different  years,  to  give  the 
impression  that  Walden  is  a  journal  description  of  his  thoughts  during  a  particular 
spring.  With  respect  to  these  revisions,  Thoreau's  interest  in  the  public  success  of 
his  works  improved  his  writing. 

As  the  revisions  of  Walden  increased  through  1853,  so  did  Thoreau's 
anxiety  about  his  participation  in  the  literary  marketplace.  "No  trade  is  simple,  but 
artificial  and  complex,"  he  writes  in  the  journal  on  October  22  of  that  year.  His 
description  of  trade  continues:  "It  postpones  life  and  substitutes  death.  It  goes 
against  the  grain.  If  the  first  generation  does  not  die  of  it,  the  third  and  fourth  does. 
...  As  for  the  complex  ways  of  living,  I  love  them  not,  however  much  I  practice 
them."  By  then  Thoreau  realized  that  he  was  complicit  with  the  antebellum  market 
system  and  could  not  maintain  the  ideal  of  self-reliance  expressed  in  his  writings. 
Less  than  a  week  later,  Munroe  and  Company  returned  to  Thoreau  the  706  unsold 
copies  of  the  edition  of  A  Week.  His  relations  with  the  publishing  house  are  probably 
the  "business  dealings"  that  he  refers  to  in  a  journal  entry  of  November  15,  1853: 
"After  having  some  business  dealings  with  men,  I  am  occasionally  chagrined,  and 
feel  as  if  I  had  done  some  wrong,  and  it  is  hard  to  forget  the  ugly  circumstance.  I 
see  that  such  intercourse  long  continued  would  make  one  thoroughly  prosaic,  hard, 
and  coarse.  But  the  longest  intercourse  with  Nature,  though  in  her  rudest  moods, 
does  not  thus  harden  and  make  coarse"  {Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  5,  506).  The 
business  side  of  Thoreau's  life  and  his  relationship  with  nature  appeared  at  that 
moment  irreconcilable. 

During  this  period  Thoreau  felt  that  receiving  payments  for  his  writing 
would  compromise  his  integrity: 

How  trivial  and  uninteresting  and  wearisome  and  unsatisfactory  are  all 
employments  for  which  men  will  pay  you  money !  The  ways  by  which 
you  may  get  money  all  lead  downward.  .  .  .  You  are  paid  for  being 
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something  less  than  a  man.  The  state  will  pay  a  genius  only  for  some 
service  which  is  offensive  to  him  to  render.  Even  the  poet-laureate  would 
rather  not  have  to  celebrate  the  accidents  of  royalty.  (Journal  of  Henry  D. 
Thoreau  5,  357) 

Most  of  this  entry  from  August  6,  1853,  became  part  of  the  lecture  entitled  "What 
Shall  It  Profit?",  first  delivered  in  December  1854,  illustrating  how  Thoreau's 
personal  crisis  with  his  vocation  stimulated  his  writing.  When  Thoreau  inserted 
this  discussion  into  the  lecture,  he  added  to  it  the  revealing  statement  that  "[i]f  you 
would  get  money  as  a  lecturer,  you  must  be  popular,  which  is  to  go  down 
perpendicularly."23  The  lecture,  one  of  Thoreau's  most  cogent  statements  on  the 
falsities  of  public  opinion,  concludes  with  a  question  from  the  Gospel  of  Mark, 
"What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
Judging  by  the  fact  that  Thoreau  continued  to  write,  we  must  reason  that  he  believed 
that  he  still  could  convey  truths  in  his  publications — truths  capable  of  undermining 
the  spirit  of  commercialism  and  materialism. 

THE  LATER  VERSIONS  OF  WALDEN 

One  reason  that  Thoreau  began  to  rework  his  Walden  manuscript  in  1 852, 
after  not  working  on  it  for  two  years,  is  that  at  this  time  he  questioned  his  motives 
for  going  to  and  then  leaving  the  pond.  A  journal  entry  on  January  22,  1852, 
reveals  these  doubts: 

But  why  I  changed--?  why  I  left  the  woods?  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  tell. 
I  have  often  wished  myself  back-  I  do  not  know  any  better  how  I  ever 
came  to  go  there--.  Perhaps  it  is  none  of  my  business,  even  if  it  is  your's. 
...  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  what  made  me  leave  the  pond—  I  left  it 
as  unaccountably  as  I  went  to  it.  To  speak  sincerely,  I  went  there  because 
I  had  got  ready  to  go—  I  left  for  the  same  reason.  (Journal  4,  275-6) 

A  significant,  if  not  the  major,  reason  that  Thoreau  went  to  the  pond,  we  recall, 
was  to  find  time  to  write  A  Week.  And  he  left  the  woods  in  part  because  he  had 
completed  the  second  version  of  this  work  as  well  as  "Ktaadn"  and  a  draft  of 
Walden.  Now,  however,  Thoreau  is  unable  to  find  a  rationale  for  these  decisions 
that  satisfies  him.  The  composition  of  Walden  became  a  way  for  Thoreau  to  answer 
the  questions  surrounding  his  stay  at  the  pond,  questions  that  represented  the  heart 
of  his  struggle  as  a  writer. 

Thoreau's  self-doubts  in  the  early  1850's  about  distancing  himself 
adequately  from  commercialism  are,  for  the  most  part,  hidden  from  the  reader  in 
Walden.  In  many  of  the  revisions,  the  author  suggests  that  he  has  already  liberated 
himself  from  the  constraints  of  the  market-driven  world,  belying  his  reflections  in 
the  journal  and  not  mentioning  his  several  attempts  to  get  his  works  published 
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while  at  the  pond.  These  revisions  thus  are  intended  to  mask  Thoreau's  professional 
ambitions,  but  are  also,  in  part,  a  result  of  the  effort  to  view  his  life  as  he  thought  it 
ought  to  be  lived.  The  revisions  were  a  way  to  re-create  imaginatively  the  original 
experiences  he  described.  In  an  addition  to  Walden  composed  in  1852-1853, 
Thoreau  candidly  discusses  his  practice  of  glossing  over  his  personal  struggles: 

If  the  reader  think  that  I  am  vainglorious,  and  set  myself  above  others,  I 
assure  him  that  I  could  tell  a  pitiful  story  respecting  myself  as  well  as  him 
if  my  spirits  held  out.  I  could  encourage  him  with  a  sufficient  list  of 
failures,  and  flow  as  humbly  as  the  gutters.  I  think  worse  of  myself  than 
he  is  likely  to  think  of  me,  and  better  too,  being  acquainted  with  the  man. 
Finally,  I  will  tell  him  this  secret,  if  he  will  not  abuse  my  confidence — I 
put  the  best  face  on  the  matter. 

The  author  deleted  this  passage  from  the  manuscript  and,  in  doing  so,  continued  to 
"put  the  best  face  on  the  matter." 

The  parable  of  the  Indian  basket  weaver  exemplifies  the  idealism  and 
defensiveness  inherent  in  a  number  of  Thoreau's  modifications  to  the  manuscripts. 
The  Indian,  we  learn,  cannot  sell  his  baskets  because  the  Indian  "did  not  discover 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  it  worth  the  other's  while  to  buy  them,  or  at 
least  make  him  think  that  it  was  so,  or  to  make  something  else  which  it  would  be 
worth  his  while  to  buy"  (19).  As  Thoreau  would  like  the  reader  to  believe,  the 
Indian  is  similar  to  him  in  this  respect:  "I  too  had  woven  a  basket  of  delicate 
texture,  but  had  not  made  it  worth  any  one's  while  to  buy  them.  Yet  not  the  less,  in 
my  case,  did  I  think  it  worth  my  while  to  weave  them,  and  instead  of  studying  how 
to  make  it  worth  men's  while  to  buy  my  baskets,  I  studied  rather  how  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  selling  them"  (19).  The  passage  was  added  in  1852,  a  time  when 
Thoreau  was  mindful  of  the  commercial  failure  of  his  first  book,  the  probable 
referent  of  the  "basket  of  delicate  texture."  By  aligning  himself  with  the  Indian, 
Thoreau  attempted  to  distance  himself  from  his  failed  effort  in  selling  A  Week  to 
the  mass  market,  to  convince  his  readers  and,  perhaps,  himself  that  he  was  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  his  writings  in  the  public  sphere. 

Along  with  the  numerous  revisions  to  the  journal  descriptions  of  nature 
interpolated  in  Walden,  this  parable  reveals  the  extent  to  which  Thoreau  strove  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  on  his  readers.  Michael  Gilmore,  however,  argues  to 
the  contrary  in  his  influential  essay,  "Walden  and  the  'Curse  of  Trade' ":  "At  some 
point  in  the  process  of  composition,"  Gilmore  states,  "Thoreau  appears  to  have 
forsaken  his  political  ambitions  in  order  to  produce  a  lapidary  masterpiece  of  private 
consciousness"  (Gilmore  15).  According  to  Gilmore,  as  a  result  of  Thoreau's 
inability  to  attract  a  popular  audience  in  his  previous  works,  during  the  writing  of 
the  later  versions  of  Walden  Thoreau  "effectively  abandons  his  civic  project  by 
striving  to  make  Walden  a  difficult  text  at  which  the  reader  has  to  labor — hence  a 
text  which  is  inaccessible  to  the  great  majority  of  the  public"  (Gilmore  50). 
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Gilmore's  argument  suggests  that  the  literary  achievement  of  Walden  lies  in  its 
author's  ultimate  rejection  of  the  marketplace,  thus  affirming  the  romantic 
conception  of  Thoreau  as  a  figure  aloof  from  the  capitalist  influences  of  society. 

Although  Gilmore  makes  a  convincing  case  that  in  Melville's  late  career 
his  hostility  toward  the  common  reader  caused  him  to  write  purposely  in  an  obscure 
and  devious  style  (Gilmore  150-2),  the  same  conclusion  does  not  apply  to  Thoreau. 
In  support  of  his  claim  about  Walden,  Gilmore  cites  two  passages  composed  in  the 
later  versions  in  which  Thoreau  states  that  his  writing  is  obscure,  that  his  own 
pages  "admit  of  more  than  one  interpretation"  (325).  Thoreau's  statements  to  this 
effect,  though,  do  not  occur  just  in  the  later  drafts,  for  in  the  first  version  he  had 
written:  "You  will  pardon  some  obscurities,  for  there  are  more  secrets  in  my  trade 
than  in  most  men's,  and  yet  not  voluntarily  kept,  but  inseparable  from  its  very 
nature"  (17).  Thoreau's  comments  about  Walden's  obscurity  not  only  function  as  a 
defense  of  his  writing  style,  anticipating  criticisms  of  the  book,  but  also  liken  Walden 
to  the  classics  described  in  the  "Reading"  chapter,  works  in  which  the  reader  "must 
laboriously  seek  the  meaning  of  each  word  and  line,  conjecturing  a  larger  sense 
than  common  use  permits  out  of  the  wisdom  and  valor  and  generosity  we  have" 
(100).  "The  works  of  the  great  poets,"  Thoreau  also  states,  "have  never  yet  been 
read  by  mankind,  for  only  great  poets  can  read  them"  (105).  If  the  reader  does  not 
appreciate  Walden,  if  the  reader  finds  it  too  taxing,  according  to  its  author,  the 
responsibility  lies  in  the  reader's  own  shortcomings.  Thoreau's  worry  about  the 
public  reception  of  his  second  book  caused  him  not  to  make  the  work  more  difficult 
for  his  readers  than  before  but  to  shift  the  focus  of  a  potential  criticism  away  from 
himself. 

Thoreau's  more  serious  concern  about  the  integrity  of  his  vocation  as  a 
writer  also  manifests  itself  in  Walden.  A  significant  motif  in  this  work  is  Thoreau's 
desire  to  give  a  true  expression  to  his  message,  an  expression  unaffected  by  the 
confining  influences  of  civilized  society.  "I  will  endeavor  to  speak  a  good  word 
for  the  truth,"  he  tells  us  in  the  opening  chapter,  "Economy"  (50).  Less  prominent, 
though,  is  the  change — during  the  course  of  Walden's  composition — in  Thoreau's 
attitude  toward  his  ability  to  accomplish  this  task,  in  particular,  to  give  a  true 
portrayal  of  the  untamed  side  of  nature.  In  order  to  express  the  wildness  of  nature, 
Thoreau  believed  that  he  should  be  wild  himself  and  that,  like  the  ideal  poet 
described  in  a  journal  entry  on  September  20,  1851,  Thoreau  "must  keep  himself 
unstained  and  aloof  (Journal  4,  85).  But  the  more  he  became  involved  in  the 
literary  trade,  the  more  he  doubted  his  wildness — his  independence  from  the 
corruption  of  society — and  the  more  he  questioned  his  legitimacy  to  represent  the 
natural  world  in  his  writings. 

This  anxiety  is  evident  in  a  journal  entry  from  July,  1851  that  Thoreau 
inserted  in  Walden  in  the  version  composed  in  1853-1854.  Discussing  various 
jobs  that  he  tried,  Thoreau  concludes,  "I  also  dreamed  that  I  might  gather  wild 
herbs,  or  carry  evergreens  to  such  villagers  as  loved  to  be  reminded  of  the  woods, 
even  to  the  city,  by  hay-cart  loads."   "But,"  he  continues  in  a  passage  previously 
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quoted,  "I  have  since  learned  that  trade  curses  everything  it  handles;  and  though 
you  trade  in  messages  from  heaven,  the  whole  curse  of  trade  attaches  to  the  business" 
(47).  Bringing  wild  herbs  and  evergreens  to  the  village  is  a  metaphor  for  Thoreau's 
aesthetic  endeavor  to  portray  the  wildness  of  nature  to  society.  His  worry  about 
the  integrity  of  his  prophetic  vision  is  clearly  suggested  by  the  phrase  "messages 
from  heaven." 

Thoreau's  comment  about  carrying  evergreens  to  villagers  may  be  the 
result  of  an  experience  described  in  "Walking,  or  the  Wild,"  an  essay  that,  in 
Edwin  Fussell's  words,  "contains  what  is  probably  the  longest  sustained  meditation 
on  the  West  in  American  literature."  The  experience  was  especially  meaningful 
for  Thoreau  as  evident  from  his  placement  in  the  essay's  closing  section: 

I  found  my  account  in  climbing  a  tree  once.  It  was  a  tall  white  pine,  on 
the  top  of  a  hill;  and  though  I  got  well  pitched,  I  was  well  paid  for  it,  for 
I  discovered  new  mountains  in  the  horizon  which  I  had  never  seen 
before, — so  much  more  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  .  .  .  But,  above  all,  I 
discovered  around  me, — it  was  near  the  end  of  June, — on  the  ends  of 
the  topmost  branches  only,  a  few  minute  and  delicate  red  cone-like 
blossoms,  the  fertile  flower  of  the  white  pine  looking  heavenward.  I 
carried  straightway  to  the  village  the  topmost  spire,  and  showed  it  to 
strange  jurymen  who  walked  the  streets, — for  it  was  court  week, — and 
to  farmers  and  lumber-dealers  and  woodchoppers  and  hunters,  and  not 
one  had  ever  seen  the  like  before,  but  they  wondered  as  at  a  star  dropped 
down.  ("Walking"  245) 

No  wonder  Thoreau  devoted  his  life  to  communicating  his  reverence  for  the  natural 
world — in  this  instance,  his  effort  leads  the  villagers  to  appreciate  the  aesthetic 
value  of  the  wilderness. 

The  optimism  underlying  the  account  from  "Walking,  or  the  Wild," 
however,  is  not  present  in  the  later  versions  of  Walden,  as  the  huckleberry  anecdote, 
added  in  late  1852-1853,  testifies:  "A  huckleberry  never  reaches  Boston;  they  have 
not  been  known  there  since  they  grew  on  her  three  hills."  "The  ambrosial  and 
essential  part  of  the  fruit,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "is  lost  with  the  bloom  which  is 
rubbed  off  in  the  market  cart,  and  they  become  mere  provender.  As  long  as  Eternal 
justice  reigns,  not  one  innocent  huckleberry  can  be  transported  thither  from  the 
country's  hills"  (173).  The  huckleberry,  for  Thoreau  during  the  time  of  this  addition, 
should  not  be  involved  in  trade  as  it  is  a  representative  of  unspoiled  nature.  Referring 
to  huckleberries  and  blueberries  in  a  journal  entry  of  June  27,  1852,  he  asks:  "Are 
they  not  the  principal  wild  fruit."  These  berries,  he  notes  in  the  same  entry,  "deserve 
to  be  celebrated — such  simple  whole-some  universal  fruits — food  for  the  gods  & 
for  aboriginal  man"  (Journal  5,  160). 

Thoreau's  sharpest  criticisms  of  the  market  system  in  Walden  occur  in  his 
discussion  of  Flint's  pond.  Because  the  manuscript  versions  containing  the  following 
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passage  on  Flint  are  missing,  the  time  of  its  composition  is  unknown.  "I  respect 
not  his  labors,"  Thoreau  states  of  Flint: 

his  farm  where  every  thing  has  its  price;  who  would  carry  the  landscape, 
who  would  carry  his  God,  to  market,  if  he  could  get  anything  for  him; 
who  goes  to  market  for  his  god  as  it  is;  on  whose  farm  nothing  grows 
free,  whose  fields  bear  no  crops,  whose  meadows  no  flowers,  whose  trees 
no  fruits,  but  dollars;  who  loves  not  the  beauty  of  his  fruits,  whose  fruits 
are  not  ripe  for  him  till  they  are  turned  to  dollars.  (196) 

Thoreau  wanted  to  distance  himself  not  only  from  Flint,  who  thinks  "only  of  its 
[the  pond's]  money  value"  (196),  but  also  from  his  own  interest  in  the  market.  In 
an  act  of  self -justification,  Thoreau  declares,  "Give  me  the  poverty  that  enjoys  true 
wealth"  (196).  The  pond,  Thoreau  also  insists,  should  be  named  not  for  Flint  but 
for  its  wild  inhabitants:  "Rather  let  it  be  named  from  the . . .  wild  fowl  or  quadrupeds 
which  frequent  it,  the  wild  flowers  which  grow  by  its  shores,  or  some  wild  man  or 
child  the  thread  of  whose  history  is  interwoven  with  its  own"  (196).  The  wildness 
of  the  pond,  the  very  thing  Thoreau  loved  so  deeply,  had  become  a  commodity. 

Since  Walden  was  soon  to  be  on  the  literary  market,  Thoreau  was  worried 
that  he,  in  effect,  would  be  selling  nature,  or  at  least  be  perceived  that  way. 
Preemptively,  Thoreau  asserted  in  the  later  versions  that  Walden  Pond  is  not  affected 
by  society's  market-driven  forces.  He  added  in  1852,  for  example,  the  statement 
that  Walden  and  White  ponds  "are  too  pure  to  have  a  market  value;  they  contain  no 
muck"  (199).  Afew  sentences  later,  he  announces:  "Nature  has  no  human  inhabitant 
who  appreciates  her.  The  birds  with  their  plumage  and  their  notes  are  in  harmony 
with  the  flowers,  but  what  youth  or  maiden  conspires  with  the  wild  luxuriant  beauty 
of  Nature?"  (200).  The  pristine  condition  of  these  untamed  ponds  contrasts  with 
Flint's  pond,  which  is  "not  remarkably  pure"  (194).  Similarly,  in  the  version 
composed  during  1853  and  1854,  Thoreau  added  a  description  of  Walden  Pond's 
pickerels,  fish  that  represent  their  home:  they  are  "Walden  all  over  and  all  through; 
are  themselves  small  Waldens  in  the  animal  kingdom"  (284).  The  worth  of  these 
fish — and,  for  that  matter,  Walden  Pond  as  the  site  of  Thoreau's  experiment — 
depends  on  their  not  having  any  relationship  with  the  commercial  world:  "I  never 
chanced  to  see  its  [the  pickerel's]  kind  in  any  market;  it  would  be  the  cynosure  of 
all  eyes  there"  (285). 

Thoreau's  growing  skepticism  about  his  authorial  vocation  colored  the 
composition  of  the  final  version  in  1 854.  During  this  period  Thoreau  worked  with 
Ticknor  and  Fields  to  get  Walden  printed,  prompting  his  question  in  the  journal  on 
December  31,1853:  "How  can  a  poet  afford  to  keep  an  account  with  a  bookseller?" 
(Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  6, 40).  Thoreau's  personal  crisis  with  his  profession 
did  not  abate,  for  on  February  8,  1854  he  wrote  in  the  Journal  that  "[t]rade  has 
always  been  regarded  to  some  extent  as  a  questionable  mode  of  getting  a  livelihood" 
(Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau  6,  106).  Three  days  before,  he  had  written  another 
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entry  that  took  the  following  form  when  he  added  it  to  the  "Conclusion"  in  Walden's 
final  version: 

I  fear  chiefly  lest  my  expression  may  not  be  extra-  vagant  enough,  may 
not  wander  far  enough  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  my  daily  experience, 
so  as  to  be  adequate  to  the  truth  of  which  I  have  been  convinced.  Extra 
vagance!  it  depends  on  how  you  are  yarded.  The  migrating  buffalo,  which 
seeks  new  pastures  in  another  latitude,  is  not  extravagant  like  the  cow 
which  kicks  over  the  pail,  leaps  the  cowyard  fence,  and  runs  after  her 
calf,  in  milking  time.  I  desire  to  speak  without  bounds;  like  a  man  in  a 
waking  moment,  to  men  in  their  waking  moments;  for  I  am  convinced 
that  I  cannot  exaggerate  enough  even  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  true 
expression.  (324) 

"Extra  vagance"  is  used  here  in  the  sense  of  going  beyond  the  boundaries  of  everyday 
living,  which  for  Thoreau  included  the  practical  demands  of  the  publishing  trade. 
In  Thoreau's  eyes,  only  by  rising  above  these  restrictions,  by  emulating  the  wildness 
of  a  cow  that  breaks  free  from  the  tight  controls  of  domestication,  would  he  find 
the  basis  for  untainted  expression.  Has  the  mission  "to  speak  a  good  word  for  the 
truth"  been  in  vain?  Thoreau  wonders. 

Thoreau's  difficulties  with  the  publishing  industry  and  his  own  authority 
as  a  writer  in  no  way  impugn  the  achievement  of  Walden.  Perhaps  ironically  for 
Thoreau,  his  involvement  in  antebellum  market  forces — with  all  the  self-doubts  it 
fostered — appears  to  have  driven  him  to  complete  Walden,  to  start  revising  the 
manuscript  again  in  1852  and  turn  it  into  a  work  of  art.  As  Walden  illustrates,  great 
literature  is  often  born  out  of  the  tension  between  authors'  attempts  to  effect  social 
change  through  their  writings  and  avoid  being  completely  formed  and  defined  by 
restricting  influences  of  their  culture.  When  Thoreau  saw  that  his  need  to  publish 
made  him  inextricably  part  of  the  system  he  attacked,  he  questioned  his  own 
integrity.  His  struggle  with  authorship,  then,  was  driven  by  his  dedication  to  be  a 
responsible  social  critic.  It  is  personal  responsibility,  after  all,  that  Thoreau 
demanded  from  his  readers  in  Walden. 
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N.  C.  Wyeth.  7/ie  Carpenters  Repairing  Hubbard's  Bridge. 
Illustration  from  Men  of  Concord  (1936). 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin. 
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American  artist  and  illustrator  Newell  Convers  Wyeth  (1882-1945) 
enjoyed  tremendous  critical  and  popular  success  over  a  forty-year  career.  Wyeth 
provided  illustrations  for  magazines  such  as  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Harper's, 
Scribner's,  and  Collier's.  He  illustrated  close  to  twenty  volumes  in  Scribner's 
"Illustrated  Classics"  series,  beginning  with  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  (1911) 
and  including  Stevenson's  Kidnapped  (1913),  Verne's  Mysterious  Island  (1918), 
Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!  (1920),  and  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans  (1919) 
and  The  Deerslayer  (1925),  as  well  as  numerous  other  titles  for  adults  and  children, 
among  them  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish  (1920),  Defoe's 
Robinson  Crusoe  (1920),  living's  Rip  Van  Winkle  (1921),  Sabatini's  Captain  Blood 
(1922),  and  selections  from  Thoreau's  journal  published  under  the  title  Men  of 
Concord  (1936).  Wyeth  painted  for  commercial  purposes,  too,  and  produced  large 
murals  for  public  spaces,  such  as  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  the  Franklin 
Savings  Bank  in  New  York,  the  Missouri  State  Capitol  in  Jefferson  City,  and  the 
National  Episcopal  Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C.  Although  he  was  and  remains 
best  known  as  an  illustrator,  he  also  painted  independently  of  commissions  and 
contracts,  strictly  in  response  to  his  own  creative  impulses. 

Thoreau's  life  and  work  held  great  meaning  for  N.C.  Wyeth.  Wyeth's 
interest  in  Thoreau  spanned  some  four  decades,  from  about  19041  until  his  death  in 
1945 — essentially  the  full  extent  of  his  working  life.  As  an  artist,  Wyeth,  like 
Thoreau,  sought  to  synthesize  quantities  of  detail  into  a  unified,  meaningful  whole. 
He  was  fascinated  by  Thoreau's  ability  to  transcend  the  concreteness  and  specificity 
of  his  observations — particularly  his  observations  of  nature — and  to  harness  them 
in  expressing  broader  thoughts  about  society,  human  character,  spirituality,  and 
morality.  He  admired  Thoreau's  individuality,  directness,  honesty,  simple  living, 
and  the  oneness  of  his  life  and  his  words — qualities  that  he  found  "virile"  and 
invigorating.  He  responded  to  Thoreau's  sense  of  place  and  shared  his  conviction 
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that  the  familiar  landscape  of  home  provided  as  powerful  a  stimulus  to  insight  and 
creativity  as  did  the  more  distant  and  exotic.  Wyeth  sought  and  to  some  extent 
found  in  Thoreau  a  spiritual  and  creative  mentor.  A  consummately  American  artist, 
he  recognized  in  Thoreau  a  consummately  American  author.  Above  all,  Wyeth 
saw  in  Thoreau  a  complex  humanity  that  few  others  of  his  generation  appreciated. 
He  wrote  late  in  1918  to  Roger  L.  Scaife  of  Houghton  Mifflin  of  the  synthesis  of 
qualities — "the  appeal  of  the  poet,  the  dramatist,  the  stoic,  the  mystic — the 
magnificent  romance  of  the  man,"2  that  went  far  beyond  the  narrow  view  of  Thoreau 
as  primarily  an  amateur  naturalist. 

In  1918,  Wyeth  expressed  a  long-developing  desire  to  compile  and 
illustrate  an  anthology  of  selections  from  Thoreau.  Late  in  that  year,  Houghton 
Mifflin  agreed  to  publish  such  a  volume.3  Although  the  project  was  repeatedly  put 
off  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  Wyeth's  interest  in  it  endured  and  eventually  culminated 
in  the  publication  by  Houghton  Mifflin  in  1936  of  Men  of  Concord  and  Some 
Others,  as  Portrayed  in  the  Journal  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  book  consisted 
of  passages  from  Thoreau's  journal  selected  by  Francis  H.  Allen  (1866-1953) — 
Thoreau  editor  and  bibliographer  and  early  member  of  the  Thoreau  Society — 
illustrated  with  ten  color  plates  from  paintings  by  Wyeth  (oil  on  panels)  and  with 
pen-and-ink  work  throughout.  (Unknown  to  the  artist's  publisher  and  public, 
Andrew  Wyeth — son  of  N.C. — did  the  pen-and-ink  drawings  for  Men  of  Concord, 
as  well  as  for  several  other  books  illustrated  by  his  father.4)  The  volume  also 
featured  illustrated  endpapers  (the  same  illustration  printed  on  both  front  and  back 
endpapers)  and  an  illustrated  jacket,  and  was  issued  in  a  box  with  an  applied 
illustrative  panel  (the  illustration  identical  to  one  used  as  a  plate  within  the  book). 

Although  N.C.  Wyeth  had  difficulty  throughout  his  working  life 
reconciling  his  longing  to  create  what  he  felt  was  true  art  and  his  commercial 
success  as  an  illustrator,  the  process  of  bringing  Men  of  Concord  into  existence 
fully  engaged  him,  and  the  final  result  gratified  him  both  as  an  artist  and  as  a 
devoted  student  of  Thoreau.  In  his  editor's  preface  to  the  book,  Francis  Allen  put 
his  finger  on  Wyeth's  personal  feeling  for  Thoreau  as  the  catalyzing  force  that 
brought  the  subjects  of  the  illustrations  to  life  for  the  reader:  "His  work  for  this 
book  ...  is  a  tribute  from  an  intellectual  disciple  to  an  author  who  has  had  an 
important  formative  influence  on  his  character  and  work.  I  think  the  reader  will 
feel  that  through  these  pictures  he  himself  has  come  almost  into  personal  contact 
with  Thoreau  and  with  the  men  of  Concord."5  Well-received  at  the  time  of 
publication,  the  Men  of  Concord  illustrations  retain  their  power  to  move  readers  of 
the  book  over  sixty  years  later  precisely  because  they  convey  an  informed  and 
deeply  felt  personal  interpretation  of  Thoreau.  Determined  to  produce  illustrations 
equal  to  expressing  what  Thoreau  meant  to  him,  Wyeth  painted  Thoreau's  humanity, 
a  quality  that  he  found  lacking  or  underemphasized  in  much  writing  about  the 
author. 

As  soon  as  Men  of  Concord  was  issued,  N.C.  Wyeth's  thoughts  turned  to 
the  disposition  of  the  original  panels.   His  first  hope  was  that  the  Concord  Free 
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Public  Library  might  purchase  the  entire  set  as  a  whole.6  The  Library  Corporation 
at  the  time,  headed  by  Prescott  Keyes,  did  not  seize  the  opportunity.  Over  a  decade 
later,  however,  through  the  civic  generosity  and  the  determined  efforts  of  Ruth 
Robinson  Wheeler  (1890-1973) — Concord  historian,  founding  member  of  the 
Thoreau  Society,  and  from  1955  until  1962  a  member  of  Concord's  Library 
Committee — the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  finally  acquired  three  of  the  full  set 
of  twelve  paintings. 

On  July  2,  1944,  Caleb  Kendall  Wheeler,  son  of  Ruth  and  Caleb  Henry 
Wheeler,  was  killed  in  action  over  Budapest.  Wishing  to  provide  a  suitable  memorial 
to  a  son  who  had  early  expressed  interest  in  teaching  the  life  and  work  of  Thoreau, 
in  April  of  1945  Mrs.  Wheeler  wrote  to  N.C.  Wyeth  about  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
one  of  the  original  Men  of  Concord  paintings  to  hang  in  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library.  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  Wyeth  corresponded  over  the  next  few  months.  The 
painting  The  Carpenters  Repairing  Hubbard's  Bridge  was  chosen  as  the  memorial 
gift  to  the  Library.  Wyeth  wanted  to  have  an  appropriate  frame  made  for  the  panel, 
and  planned  to  clean  the  painting  before  handing  it  over  to  Mrs.  Wheeler.  But  on 
October  19,  1945,  before  the  transaction  could  be  completed,  Wyeth  was  killed 
when  his  car  was  hit  by  a  train  near  his  home  in  Chadds  Ford,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Wheeler  subsequently  contacted  Wyeth's  heirs  about  the  painting. 
In  the  end,  not  only  was  The  Carpenters  Repairing  Hubbard's  Bridge  brought  to 
Concord,  but  two  additional  Men  of  Concord  paintings — Thoreau  and  Miss  Mary 
Emerson  and  Johnny  and  His  Woodchuck-Skin  Cap — were  purchased  for  the  Library 
in  1947,  from  the  legacy  of  Samuel  Hoar.  Appropriately,  all  three  Wyeth  paintings 
hang  permanently  in  the  Thoreau  Room  of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 

After  the  paintings  came  to  Concord,  the  letters  from  Wyeth  and  the  Wyeth 
heirs  to  Ruth  Wheeler  disappeared  from  sight  and  mind,  tucked  between  the  pages 
of  Mrs.  Wheeler's  personal  copy  of  Men  of  Concord.  They  were  recently  discovered 
by  her  son  Henry  Wheeler  of  Clinton  Coiners,  New  York,  who  found  them  when 
he  opened  the  book.  In  March  of  1999,  Henry  Wheeler  presented  them  to  the 
Concord  Free  Public  Library  Special  Collections.  The  three  letters  from  N.C. 
Wyeth  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  are  transcribed  and  published  for  the  first  time  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  They  represent  N.C.  Wyeth's  last  thoughts  on  a  long-planned  project 
that  had  brought  him  considerable  satisfaction  and  through  which  he  had  made  a 
contribution  toward  turning  the  tide  of  Thoreau 's  popular  reputation  and  deepening 
appreciation  of  Thoreau  in  all  of  his  aspects. 

N.C.  WYETH'S  FASCINATION  WITH  THOREAU 

N.C.  Wyeth  did  not  read  Thoreau's  writings  until  after  he  had  left  his 
childhood  home  in  Needham,  Massachusetts,  in  1902,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
become  a  favored  student  of  artist  and  illustrator  Howard  Pyle  (1853-1911)  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware.7  Under  Pyle's  influence,  Wyeth  rejected  the  preoccupation 
with  European  art  and  artists  that  prevailed  among  many  of  his  American 
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contemporaries  and  developed  a  preference  for  distinctively  American  subjects.8 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  as  his  literary  tastes  developed  (he  bloomed  late  as  a 
reader),  he  would  likewise  prefer  distinctively  American  authors.  He  met  Carolyn 
Brenneman  Bockius,  his  future  wife,  in  1903,  and  was  quickly  drawn  into  her 
family.  Annie  Bockius,  Carol's  mother,  introduced  him  to  Emerson  and  Thoreau.9 
Wyeth  was  responsive  to  the  authors  of  his  native  New  England,  and  remained  so 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

As  a  teacher,  Pyle  was  a  dominant  force,  simultaneously  generous  and 
demanding.  He  both  brought  out  the  best  in  and  encouraged  competition  among 
his  students,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  offer  advice  and  opinions.  N.C.  Wyeth  learned 
much  from  and  was  grateful  to  this  mentor.  Certainly,  Pyle's  interest  in  his  work 
launched  Wyeth  on  his  career  as  a  highly  successful  illustrator.  But  his  hold  on 
Wyeth  was  broken  in  1906,  when  Pyle  unexpectedly  resigned  from  the  art  editorship 
of  McC lure's  Magazine,  abandoning  and  disillusioning  Wyeth  and  several  other 
students  whom  he  had  deeply  involved  in  work  for  McClure's.10  The  break  from 
Pyle  left  a  void  in  Wyeth's  life.  N.C.  Wyeth  needed  a  source  of  knowledge  and 
experience  who  could  help  him  develop  as  an  artist  and  learn  to  recognize  and 
express  his  inner  voice.  In  the  absence  of  a  flesh-and-blood  mentor  to  take  Pyle's 
place,  Wyeth  looked  to  Thoreau  for  insight  and  inspiration.  Significantly,  when  he 
himself  began  to  teach  art  students  in  1917,  he  shared  the  teachings  of  Thoreau 
with  another  generation  by  making  Sunday  night  readings  from  the  author  part  of 
the  curriculum.11 

Wyeth  idealized  Thoreau,  and  attributed  powers  to  him  that  no  living 
teacher  could  have  sustained  indefinitely.  In  an  October  1,  1911,  letter  to  his 
brother  Stimson  ("Babe"),  he  wrote,  "The  subtle  and  glorious  glimpse  into 
the  life  and  soul  of  Thoreau  is  marvelous  and  means  exceedingly  more  to  me 
than  the  Bible  and  the  works  of  all  other  men,  dead  and  alive,  put  together!," 
and  went  so  far  as  to  proclaim  Thoreau  "the  prophet  of  the  future."12  In  writing 
to  Roger  Scaife  at  Houghton  Mifflin  in  July,  1920,  he  classified  Thoreau  along 
with  Beethoven,  Amy  Lowell,  Keats,  Robert  Frost,  and  Stravinski  as 
"influences  which  are  much  to  me,"  catalysts  to  creativity  that  helped  him 
break  through  to  "more  important  self-expression."13  Although  Wyeth 
understood  himself  well  enough  to  realize  that  he  inwardly  craved  a  give- 
and-take  relationship  with  an  equal  he  could  respect  and  with  whom  he  could 
speak  frankly — "a  sympathetic,  resourceful  friend" — ,  Thoreau  was  a  powerful, 
if  remote,  influence.  Wyeth  confessed  in  a  March  13,1912,  letter  to  his  mother, 
Henriette  (Hattie)  Zirngiebel  Wyeth,  "In  writing,  I  have  my  worshiped  friend 
Thoreau.  Without  him,  my  life  would  be  a  half  blank."14  He  wrote  in  even 
stronger  terms  to  Hattie  Wyeth  on  December  10,  1914  of  Thoreau  as  the 
"springhead  for  almost  every  move  I  can  make,  except  in  the  intimate  matters 
that  transpire  between  a  man  and  woman.  Here  he  is  utterly  deficient,  as  is 
Christ,  on  account  of  his  lack  of  experience."15  Comparable  to  Christ,  Thoreau 
was  elevated  to  the  position  of  spiritual  guide  as  well  as  creative  inspiration. 
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Thoreau  had  lived  in  a  world  undergoing  tremendous  change,  a  time  of 
increasing  mechanization,  commercialization,  and  the  accompanying  subordination 
of  the  individual  to  various  economic  priorities.  Thoreau's  writings,  with  their 
strong  element  of  protest  against  so-called  progress  and  their  focus  on  the  individual 
and  on  nature,  constituted  in  part  a  response  to  these  nineteenth  century 
developments.  Moreover,  Thoreau  strived  to  live  a  life  consistent  with  the  thoughts 
expressed  in  his  writings.  The  world  that  N.C.  Wyeth  knew  had  moved  much 
farther  along  in  the  direction  of  materialism,  commercialization,  and 
industrialization.  Wyeth  was  keenly  aware  that  the  illustrations  he  provided  for 
money-making  periodicals  and  books  contributed  to  the  well-being  of  an  economic 
structure  that  did  not  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  artist  as  an  individual,  that 
favored  mass-reproducible  products  likely  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  popular 
taste  and  that  consequently  ran  counter  to  his  idealistic  sense  of  what  the  creative 
process  should  be.  He  admired — even  envied — the  consistency  between  Thoreau's 
life  and  his  writings.  In  a  November  19,  1914,  letter  to  Stimson,  he  wrote: 
"Thoreau's  words  live,  they  vibrate,  with  a  singular  virility.  And  there  is  no 
accounting  for  it  except  that  he  lived  by  his  spoken  words.  This  ability  measures  a 
man's  strength  and  it  is  a  prayer  constantly  on  my  lips.  It  is  the  life  of  my  art . . . 
and  would  create  a  noble  respect  for  me  if  I  could  best  live  up  to  it  in  my  relations 
with  the  world."16  Wyeth's  establishment  in  1908  of  his  home  and  studio  in  rural 
Chadds  Ford,  removed  from  urban  Wilmington,  was  his  own  attempt  to  create  a 
Walden  where  he  could  think  his  thoughts  and  express  them  on  canvas  unhindered 
by  the  disruptions  and  distractions  of  modern  life.  There  he  played  out  the  internal 
struggle  between  meeting  the  demands  of  the  marketplace  and  following  the 
imperative  of  creating  art  for  art's  sake.  That  he  was  never  able  to  cut  himself  off 
from  his  critical  and  financial  success  as  an  illustrator  conflicted  him,  and  kept 
Thoreau's  life  a  never-quite-attainable  model  for  his  own. 

Before  he  embarked  upon  the  Men  of  Concord  series,  as  he  was  mulling 
over  what  he  wanted  to  convey  about  Thoreau,  Wyeth  expressed  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  about  the  author  in  another  image  of  Thoreau  in  the  Concord  landscape. 
He  first  painted  Walden  Pond  Revisited  in  oil  on  canvas  in  1932,  and  repainted  it 
with  minor  changes  in  tempera  on  panel  in  1942.17  In  this  piece,  which  the  artist 
with  good  reason  regarded  as  more  "unconventional"18  than  his  interpretations  in 
Men  of  Concord,  he  depicted  Thoreau  as  one  with  the  landscape.19  Bathed  in  light 
from  above,  straight  and  unbending  as  the  trees  around  him  and  seemingly  as 
rooted  in  the  ground,  suited  in  the  same  colors  as  the  earth  and  the  autumn  leaves, 
in  a  shirt  of  similar  color  to  the  rocks  and  the  clouds,  Thoreau  is  truly  "a  part  and 
parcel  of  Nature."  While  not  as  humanly  appealing  as  the  Men  of  Concord  paintings, 
the  figure  of  Thoreau  in  Walden  Pond  Revisited  suggests  both  integrity  and  harmony 
between  the  inner  man  and  his  surroundings — qualities  which  Wyeth  himself  longed 
to  possess. 

Wyeth  referred  repeatedly  to  the  damaging  effects  of  commercialization 
and  competition  on  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the  individual  and  of  society  in 
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general.  Under  the  influence  of  reading  Edward  Waldo  Emerson's  The  Early  Years 
of  the  Saturday  Club  (1918),  he  wrote  emotionally  to  his  mother  on  October  5, 

1919,  of  the  plague  that  he  saw  overtaking  the  modern  world:  "One  so  often  reads 
in  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Channing  or  Parker  of  the  'vast  and  hurrying  encroachments 
of  commercialism.'  What  would  these  men  say,  could  they  see  the  stifling  mess 
we  are  in  today?!!!  The  overwhelming  surge  of  materialism  almost  makes  me 
despair  at  times  ....  "20  In  "Thoreau,  His  Critics,  and  the  Public,"  a  January  18, 

1920,  speech  before  the  Lantern  Society  in  Wilmington,  Wyeth  commented  on  the 
"vast  extent  of  materialistic  competition"21  that  made  all  positive  personal  attributes 
ornaments  for  display  rather  than  expressions  of  inner  strength.  In  the  face  of  this 
corrosive  materialism,  Wyeth  nostalgically  yearned  for  meaningful  connection  with 
other  thinking  men,  a  kind  of  relationship  that  no  longer  seemed  possible:  "The 
[Saturday  Club]  book  makes  one's  heart  ache  for  the  company,  or  at  least  the  living 
existence,  of  just  such  a  group  of  men.  To  know  and  feel  that  in  one's  country 
there  thrives  an  oasis  of  true  understanding,  an  atmosphere  of  spiritual  understanding 
and  sympathy,  where  strong  minds  can  and  do  come  together  . . .  willing  to  give 
and  take,  sustaining  all  the  time  deep  friendship  and  attachment.  Is  there  anything 
more  heartening,  more  inspiring?"22  Interestingly,  Thoreau — Wyeth's  particular 
hero  among  the  bright  lights  of  the  nineteenth  century — had  not  been  a  member  of 
the  Saturday  Club.  He  had  lived  somewhat  at  odds  with  the  social  relationships 
that  had  sustained  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  and  Lowell.  Thoreau  had 
excused  himself  from  available  companionship  for  philosophical  and  personal 
reasons.  Thus  there  was  an  underlying  bond  of  exclusion  between  himself  and 
Thoreau — arguably  self-imposed,  but  nevertheless  for  both  a  source  of  artistic 
isolation  and  a  sense  of  possibility  unrealized. 

Wyeth  sometimes  railed  against  the  current  state  of  society  in  words  that 
echoed  those  of  Thoreau.  It  is  difficult,  for  example,  not  to  think  of  Walden  when 
reading  Wyeth's  March  25,  1910,  letter  to  his  family  in  Needham: 

Sometimes  I  believe  I  do  not  fit  this  life,  this  busy,  bustling  life. 
It  does  not  allow  me  time  to  think,  to  expand,  to  grow  naturally,  slowly, 
healthfully.  At  times  I  feel  as  though  I  would  walk  over  one  of  these  hills 
into  a  secluded  valley  and  lie  down,  and  there  remain  to  grow  slowly,  oh, 
so  slowly! 

To  come  in  contact  with  men  who  talk  money,  who  want  to  buy 
me  by  piecemeal,  and  in  searching  for  the  best  they  get  the  worst,  because 
they  push  and  prod,  they  are  disrespectful.  They  consider  you  a  cog  in 
their  clattering  machinery,  and  they  drop  a  dirty  check  into  your  bearings 
that  you  will  run  the  faster.23 

For  Wyeth,  Thoreau's  independent  stance  and  his  denigration  of  the  values  of  his 
contemporaries  justified  his  own  tendency  to  criticize  the  present  and  to  magnify 
the  virtues  of  a  simpler,  more  elemental  past. 
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As  N.C.  Wyeth  idealized  Thoreau,  it  followed  directly  that  he  idealized 
Thoreau's  beloved  Concord  as  well.  He  sought  and  found  parallels  between 
Thoreau's  approach  to  his  familiar  landscape  and  his  own  to  the  landscape  of  both 
Needham,  where  he  grew  up,  and  Chadds  Ford,  where  he  constructed  for  himself 
and  his  family  an  idyllic,  self-sufficient  oasis.  In  an  August  1,  1935,  letter  to  Ira 
Rich  Kent  of  Houghton  Mifflin,  he  wrote  that  the  planned  series  of  paintings  for 
Men  of  Concord  would  be  "fundamentally  auto-biographical,"  based  upon  what 
he  perceived  as  the  essential  similarity  between  Needham's  Charles  River  and  the 
Concord  River  that  Thoreau  had  so  completely  explored,  and  the  identical  early 
"physical  activities  which  made  up  the  back-ground  of  Thoreau's  thinking"  and 
his  own.24  He  felt,  he  stated  in  the  same  letter,  in  "perfect  harmony"  with  Thoreau's 
connection  to  the  physical  world  of  Concord.  This  feeling  gave  him  confidence 
that  he  would  "do  some  out-standing  work,"  and  ultimately  resulted  in  the  paintings 
for  Men  of  Concord. 

The  powerful  sense  of  place  that  characterized  Thoreau's  appreciation  of 
Concord  appealed  deeply  to  Wyeth,  and  strengthened  his  belief  in  his  kinship  with 
Thoreau.  Wyeth  found  the  landscape  of  Chadds  Ford  a  source  of  inspiration  for 
his  paintings  of  faraway  and  exotic  as  well  as  local  places,25  expressing  in  his 
incorporation  of  specific  local  features  into  paintings  of  a  wide  variety  of  subjects 
an  extension  of  Thoreau's  own  treatment  of  Concord  as  a  microcosm.  Both  Thoreau 
and  Wyeth  regarded  the  landscapes  that  they  knew  best  as  full  of  meaning,  and 
neither  felt  compelled  to  seek  out  the  remote  as  a  more  potent  stimulus  to  creativity. 
Wyeth  was  aware,  as  Thoreau  had  been,  of  his  own  use  of  local  landscape  to  express 
broader  significance.  In  writing  to  Hattie  Wyeth  on  March  13, 1912,  he  commented 
on  a  letter  he  had  received  from  author  Dorothy  Canfleld,  who  wrote  from  Tuscany 
"that  she  thinks  she  has  discovered  the  master  whom  I  must  have  studied,  in  the 
galleries  there  ...  If  she  only  knew  that  Sugar  Loaf  was  the  farthest  I'd  been  (it  is 
true  I've  been  quite  a  distance  on  that  magic  hilltop),  I  wonder  what  would  be  her 
words."26  (Wyeth  must  have  thought  of  Thoreau  traveling  "a  good  deal  in  Concord" 
as  he  wrote  these  words  about  a  local  peak.)  Moreover,  in  his  1920  speech  on 
Thoreau,  he  quoted  at  length  from  the  journal  entry  for  March  11,  1856,  in  which 
Thoreau  proclaimed  the  landscape,  society,  and  culture  of  Concord  equal  to  that  of 
Paris,  and  stated  that  Paris  could  be  "At  best  ...  a  stepping-stone  to  Concord,  a 
school  in  which  to  fit  for  this  university."  Wyeth,  like  Thoreau,  took  his 
"satisfactions  and  inspirations  from  the  commonest  events,  every-day  phenomena," 
and  dreamed  of  no  heaven  but  that  which  lay  about  him.  Like  Thoreau,  he  never 
traveled  to  Europe,  although  he  certainly  had  opportunities  and  the  means  to  do  so. 

Wyeth,  however,  did  make  pilgrimages  to  Concord.  He  visited  Concord 
in  September  of  1 9 1 9,  for  example,  while  he  was  still  thinking  about  putting  together 
the  proposed  Thoreau  book  that  Houghton  Mifflin  had  approved  in  1918.  On 
October  25,  he  wrote  to  his  colleague  and  friend  Sidney  M.  Chase  of  having  set 
aside  days  "to  wander  about  Concord,  to  roll  in  a  blanket  and  sleep  at  night  on  the 
shores  of  Walden — all  this  and  more  for  my  Thoreau  book  . . .  " 27  On  October  12, 
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1935,  when  Men  of  Concord  was  finally  underway,  he  wrote  to  Ira  Rich  Kent  of 
his  "recent  stay  in  Concord  and  . . .  wanderings  over  Thoreau's  haunts,"  which  had 
brought  his  thoughts  on  the  paintings  for  the  book  "to  a  head."28  In  1920,  he  even 
entertained  the  notion  of  moving  to  Concord  to  hasten  progress  on  the  planned  but 
still  unrealized  Thoreau  book.29  In  1921,  the  Wyeths  moved  instead  to  N.C.'s 
childhood  home  in  Needham,  where  they  remained  until  returning  to  Chadds  Ford 
in  1923.  But  Wyeth  did  not  need  to  live  in  Concord  to  create  moving  paintings  of 
the  Concord  landscape.  In  the  end,  Chadds  Ford  proved  as  inspiring  a  place  to 
paint  Thoreau's  Concord  as  it  was  to  depict  the  wide-ranging  settings  of  a  variety 
of  books  by  other  authors. 

N.C.  Wyeth  was  particularly  concerned  about  the  misconceptions  that 
prevented  Thoreau's  writings  from  attracting  the  wide  readership  and  the 
understanding  that  they  merited.  He  himself  responded  emotionally  to  Thoreau's 
message  of  the  importance  of  nature  to  man's  comprehension  of  himself  and  of 
divinity.  He  embraced  the  independence,  simplicity,  and  the  insistence  on  extracting 
the  utmost  from  the  surrounding  world  at  any  given  moment  that  Thoreau  had 
urged  as  means  to  a  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  But,  to  his  distress,  he 
found  that  many  of  his  contemporaries  did  not  similarly  appreciate  Thoreau.  As 
the  speech  "Thoreau,  His  Critics,  and  the  Public"  reveals,  he  was  both  disturbed 
by  and  contemptuous  of  James  Russell  Lowell's  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
one-sided  criticisms  of  his  favorite  author.  He  also  took  issue  with  the  common 
view  of  Thoreau  as  a  mere  observer  of  plants  and  birds  among  philosophers.  In 
the  speech,  Wyeth  promoted  nothing  less  than  approaching  the  philosophy  of 
Thoreau  as  the  tonic  for  the  ailments  of  modern  civilization.  He  said  of  the  March 
11,  1856,  journal  passage  about  the  preeminence  of  familiar  fields,  streams,  and 
woods  and  about  Concord's  equivalence  to — indeed  superiority  to — Paris,  "Within 
the  above  paragraph  is  outlined  a  remarkably  simple  and  beautiful  antidote  to  the 
awful  race  we  are  carrying  on  today  in  our  vain  search  for  happiness  and 
contentment."30  He  saw  in  Thoreau's  writings  a  stimulus  toward  "that  state  of  fine 
serenity  which  makes  us  appreciative  or  productive  of  the  great  things  of  the 
spirit"31 — a  key  to  filling  the  spiritual  void  that  materialism  had  created. 

As  an  artist,  Wyeth  perceived  Thoreau's  writings  as  capable  of  imparting 
the  "true  aesthetic  understanding."32  required  for  a  nation  to  be  "rightly  balanced 
for  progress."33  He  found  in  the  author  "real  tonics  to  brace  a  man  when  he  is 
weary,  to  cleanse  his  vision  until  he  sees  the  heights  again  ...  to  make  a  man  repent 
the  lowness  of  his  aims  and  the  vulgarity  of  his  satisfactions."34  In  his  attribution 
of  these  tremendous  powers  to  Thoreau,  Wyeth 's  own  anxiety  about  yielding  too 
much  to  commercial  demands  as  opposed  to  inner  aesthetic  impulses  was  apparent. 
Representing  an  ideal  union  of  inner  spirit  and  outward  expression,  Thoreau 
provided  for  Wyeth  "moral  wisdom,  the  foundation  source  of  the  arts  in  general, 
especially  the  art  of  life."35 

In  the  1920  speech,  Wyeth  took  pains  to  downplay  the  importance  of 
Thoreau's  nature  observations,  and  to  emphasize  instead  the  author's  metaphorical 
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and  poetical  use  of  nature.  He  wanted  to  lay  to  rest  the  image  of  Thoreau  as  a 
"rusty,  crusty  old  hack  wandering  about  the  fields  and  woods  with  a  green  specimen 
can  on  his  back"36  and  to  convince  modern  readers  that  there  was  "real  warmth 
when  the  fire  burns"37  in  the  abundance  of  natural  detail  in  Thoreau' s  writings.  In 
this  speech  and  repeatedly  in  his  other  comments  on  the  author,  Wyeth  focused  on 
Thoreau 's  humanity  and  vitality,  which  he  felt  were  commonly  undervalued.  Earlier, 
in  1910,  as  he  read  the  Familiar  Letters  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  edited  by  F.B. 
Sanborn,  he  wrote  enthusiastically  of  the  volume  to  his  family  in  Needham: 
"Wonderfully  appealing,  and  brings  one  in  closest  touch  with  Thoreau  as  a  fellow 
man.  The  book  interprets  a  side  of  the  philosopher  which  most  biographers  have 
purposely  avoided,  apparently  to  intensify  their  conception  of  the  man  as  stoic."38 
He  went  on  to  describe  how  the  book  illuminated  Thoreau's  very  human  interest  in 
the  house  cat,  his  tender  feelings  for  family  and  friends,  and  his  grief  at  the  loss  of 
his  brother  John  and  Emerson's  son  Waldo  in  1842.  On  December  22,  1918,  in 
one  of  his  first  letters  to  Houghton  Mifflin  regarding  an  illustrated  volume  of 
Thoreau,  Wyeth  wrote  of  his  earnest  desire  to  bring  to  the  world's  attention  an 
underappreciated  side  of  Thoreau — his  "strong  human  appeal."39  When  Wyeth 
finally  turned  his  energies  to  the  Men  of  Concord  illustrations,  it  was  foremost 
Thoreau's  humanity  that  he  sought  to  convey.  In  writing  to  Ira  Rich  Kent  at 
Houghton  Mifflin  on  November  20,  1935,  he  urged  including  in  the  introduction 
to  Men  of  Concord  a  passage  from  Thoreau's  journal  entry  for  June  30,  1852: 
"Nature  must  be  viewed  humanly  to  be  viewed  at  all;  that  is,  her  scenes  must  be 
associated  with  humane  affections  . . .  "40  Wyeth  saw  in  Thoreau  a  counter  to  the 
dehumanizing  forces  of  modern  life  that  preoccupied  him,  and  this  sense  of 
Thoreau's  humanity  informed  his  creative  efforts  for  Men  of  Concord.  The  long- 
awaited  book  was  a  kind  of  collaboration  in  retrospect,  and  it  was  successful  because 
of  Wyeth's  particular  affinity  with  Thoreau. 

EVOLUTION  OF  MEN  OF  CONCORD 

Over  his  career  as  a  book  illustrator,  N.C.  Wyeth  worked  for  a  number  of 
publishing  houses,  among  them  Scribner's,  Harper's,  Cosmopolitan  Book,  David 
McKay,  and  Houghton  Mifflin.  Wyeth  provided  the  illustrations  for  Mary  Johnson's 
Civil  War  novel  The  Long  Roll,  which  Houghton  Mifflin  published  in  1910.  Much 
to  the  artist's  dismay,  the  power  of  the  original  paintings  was  lost  in  the  printing 
process,  and  Wyeth's  illustrations  came  under  criticism.41  But  despite  this  early 
negative  experience  with  Houghton  Mifflin's  handling  of  his  work,  Wyeth  later 
produced  the  illustrations  for  some  highly  successful  volumes — Men  of  Concord 
among  them — issued  by  the  Boston  firm. 

The  first  suggestion  of  a  volume  of  illustrated  selections  from  Thoreau 
came  from  Wyeth  himself,  not  from  the  Houghton  Mifflin  editorial  staff.  From  its 
inception,  Men  of  Concord  was  much  more  a  product  of  Wyeth's  own  interest  and 
enthusiasm  than  were  most  of  the  other  books  that  he  illustrated.  Although  by  the 
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time  Men  of  Concord  was  published  his  excitement  in  illustration  had  waned,42  he 
paid  close  attention  to  the  details  of  this  book's  production.  His  ultimate  satisfaction 
with  the  result  of  his  efforts  reflected  his  intense  personal  involvement.  Wyeth's 
son  Andrew  commented  that  his  father  "rejuvenated  himself  in  the  making  of 
Men  of  Concord.43 

Wyeth  first  broached  the  subject  of  doing  a  Thoreau  book  with  Houghton 
Mifflin  (in  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  traditional  publisher  of  Thoreau's 
writings  and  of  works  about  Thoreau)  in  1918.  On  December  14,  1918,  he  wrote 
to  Miss  Julia  A.  Starkey  to  decline  the  company's  offer  to  illustrate  Hawthorne's 
Grandfather's  Chair,  and  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  suggest  a  project 
closer  to  his  heart.  He  told  Miss  Starkey  of  his  interest  in  Thoreau  and  of  Thoreau's 
creative  influence  on  him,  and  he  revealed  that  it  was  one  of  his  "great  ambitions" 
to  paint  a  "series  of  interpretations  of  this  authors  [sic]  message  as  expressed  in  his 
works  and  in  his  life."44  His  first  thoughts  were  to  work  from  the  four  seasonally 
arranged  volumes  of  journal  selections  edited  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis  Blake,  and  to 
decorate  the  book  "from  cover  to  cover"  in  order  to  arouse  a  broader  popular  interest 
in  Thoreau. 

Wyeth's  letter  to  Miss  Starkey  was  passed  along  the  editorial  ranks  to 
Roger  L.  Scaife,  who  in  response  to  Wyeth's  letter  apparently  did  not  show  quite 
the  enthusiasm  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  Thoreau  that  Wyeth  had  hoped 
to  find.  On  December  22,  1918,  Wyeth  wrote  to  Scaife  criticizing  Houghton 
Mifflin's  "dampening"  attitude  toward  Thoreau,  expressing  in  some  detail  his  own 
feelings  about  the  author,  and  arguing  against  too  close  a  focus  on  Thoreau's  specific 
observations  of  nature  as  opposed  to  the  "preferred  and  practical  help  that  lies 
within  the  rich  texture  of  his  Nature  study."45  Wyeth  waxed  metaphorical,  referring 
to  Thoreau's  data  from  nature  as  the  "opalescent  tapestry  against  which  the  jewels 
from  his  profound  brain  sparkle  and  glisten."  Wyeth's  outpouring  about  Thoreau's 
complexity  had  the  desired  effect.  Scaife  responded  by  suggesting  that  Wyeth 
make  a  selection  from  Thoreau  for  a  volume  that  might  be  published  on  the  "half- 
profit  plan"46  (that  is,  Wyeth  would  get  half  the  profits  after  expenses  were  met, 
Houghton  Mifflin  the  other  half). 

Francis  H.  Allen — an  editor  at  Houghton  Mifflin  from  1894  until  1934 
and  the  company's  resident  Thoreauvian — was  quickly  apprised  of  the  planned 
undertaking.  With  Bradford  Torrey,  Allen  had  coedited  the  fourteen  volumes  of 
Thoreau's  journal  issued  by  Houghton  Mifflin  as  part  of  the  1906  Manuscript  and 
Walden  Editions  of  The  Writings  of  Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  company  had  also 
published  Allen's  A  Bibliography  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  in  1908  and  his  Notes 
on  New  England  Birds,  consisting  of  selections  from  Thoreau,  in  1910.  Allen 
expressed  his  approval  of  Wyeth's  plan.  Late  in  January  of  1919,  Wyeth  wrote  to 
acknowledge  Allen's  support.  He  described  his  "irresistible  desire"  to  try  out  the 
idea,  which,  as  the  years  had  gone  by,  had  "grown  more  and  more  possible"  in  his 
mind.47  Wyeth  revealed  a  more  idealistic  than  practical  approach  to  the  project  in 
commenting  to  Allen  that  he  would  destroy  his  work  and  "do  it  over  in  later  years" 
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if  it  did  not  meet  his  expectations.  He  wrote  frankly  that  he  hoped  the  book  would 
serve  as  a  "sort  of  Thoreau  propaganda,"  expanding  the  appreciation  of  and  market 
for  Thoreau,  and  added  that  he  had  been  privately  promoting  Thoreau  "for  ten  or 
twelve  years  amongst  ...  friends  and  acquaintances."  Allen  had  recommended 
that  Wyeth  use  the  1906  edition  of  the  journal  rather  than  the  Blake  volumes  in 
choosing  passages,  and  Wyeth  readily  acquiesced.  Nevertheless,  Wyeth  still 
intended  to  organize  the  book  by  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  to  call  the  volume 
Thoreau s  Seasons.  He  emphasized  in  his  letter  to  Allen,  as  he  had  in  writing 
Scaife,  his  intention  of  highlighting  the  synthesis  of  nature  observations  and 
philosophy  in  Thoreau. 

Eager  though  Wyeth  was  to  make  a  start  on  Thoreau 's  Seasons,  he  was 
prevented  by  multiple  obligations  from  devoting  much  attention  to  it.  In  1919,  he 
was  committed  to  illustrating  Westward  Ho!  by  Charles  Kingsley  for  Scribner's 
and  Daniel  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe  for  Cosmopolitan  Book.  (Both  were  published 
in  1920.)  Further  complicating  matters,  in  March  of  1919,  Houghton  Mifflin  offered 
him  the  opportunity  to  illustrate  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish, 
and  recommended  putting  off  the  Thoreau  until  a  later  publication  season.48  (The 
Longfellow  had  been  substituted  for  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin's  book  on  Standish,  which 
had  been  suggested  first.)  On  March  23,  Wyeth  wrote  Scaife  that  he  was  grateful 
not  to  have  to  work  in  haste  on  Thoreau 's  Seasons.49  Although  Scaife  sent  him  a 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  for  the  Thoreau  and  Longfellow  books  in  April,  Wyeth 
was  unable  to  focus  on  them  until  October,  when  he  wrote  Scaife  that  he  was 
turning  his  attention  back  to  the  two.  Houghton  Mifflin  published  The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish  in  1920.  Wyeth  very  much  wanted  to  work  on  Thoreau  s  Seasons 
when  his  illustrations  for  the  Longfellow  were  completed,  but  distraction  after 
distraction  kept  him  from  pushing  ahead  with  a  book  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  editorial  pressure  to  produce.  By  the  1920s,  Wyeth  had  achieved  a  national 
reputation  and  a  popular  following  as  an  illustrator  of  literary  classics.  Publishers 
offered  him  more  work  than  he  could  possibly  take  on,  and  he  was  commissioned 
for  other  types  of  art  as  well. 

Although  Thoreau 's  Seasons  was  important  to  N.C.  Wyeth,  it  was  evidently 
not  a  priority  for  Houghton  Mifflin.  On  July  12,  1920,  Wyeth  urged  Roger  Scaife 
not  to  involve  him  in  any  other  illustrative  work  until  the  Thoreau  book  was 
finished.50  He  wrote  that  he  was  "more  afire  than  ever"  to  get  to  it,  and  that  he 
anticipated  "a  big  advance  in  the  quality  and  dramatic  significance  of  my  painting 
in  this  effort."  He  was  at  the  time  planning  to  move  to  New  England — possibly 
even  to  Concord — in  part  to  make  his  work  on  the  Thoreau  book  easier.  But  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  personal  as  well  as  professional,  Thoreau 's  Seasons  was 
continually  put  off.  By  1922,  Wyeth  was  thinking  about  another  project  that 
Houghton  Mifflin  had  asked  him  to  do,  an  illustrated  edition  of  George  Herbert 
Palmer's  translation  of  the  Odyssey  (published  in  1929).  Thoreau 's  Seasons  receded 
into  the  background  of  Wyeth's  more  immediately  pressing  demands  and 
commitments. 
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Houghton  Mifflin  brought  out  Odell  Shepard's  The  Heart  of  Thoreau's 
Journals  in  1927.  Despite  Wyeth's  earlier  feeling  that  the  company's  representation 
of  Thoreau  was  narrow,  it  clearly  saw  a  market  for  a  Thoreau  volume  designed  for 
a  general  audience.  By  training  and  experience,  Wyeth  was  an  artist,  not  an  editor. 
In  all  likelihood,  he  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in  pulling  together  a  major 
project  that  required  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  text  of  Thoreau's  journal  and  the 
ability  to  select  passages  judiciously  and  to  organize  them  meaningfully,  in  addition 
to  his  skills  as  an  interpretive  illustrator.  But  although  he  probably  understood  this 
reality,  the  publication  of  Shepard's  book  put  him  in  a  "very  wistful  state  of  mind," 
as  he  wrote  to  Roger  Scaife  on  November  1, 1927. 51  He  recalled  his  plans  to  do  the 
book,  and  lamented  what  he  saw  as  a  missed  opportunity:  "Like  many  things  close 
to  my  heart,  this  glorious  opportunity  was  necessarily  and  constantly  postponed — 
and  now  it  is  done!"  On  November  3,  Scaife  wrote  to  reassure  Wyeth  that  The 
Heart  of  Thoreau's  Journals  represented  only  the  beginning  of  Thoreau's  popular 
reputation,  and  that  an  illustrated  Thoreau  volume  was  still  a  possibility.52  Wyeth's 
mood  brightened,  and  he  responded  optimistically,  "There  are  big  years  ahead  for 
Thoreau  I  feel  sure!"53 

Toward  the  end  of  1930,  Francis  Allen  pushed  Wyeth's  long-envisioned 
illustrated  Thoreau  volume  closer  to  realization.  At  the  same  time,  he  reduced 
Wyeth's  role  in  the  project  and  claimed  editorial  responsibility  for  the  book  for 
himself.  On  December  3,  echoing  Wyeth's  original  proposal  to  show  a  side  of 
Thoreau  not  commonly  appreciated,  Allen  wrote  to  Ferris  Greenslet  of  his  own 
long  interest  in  preparing  a  volume  of  selections  to  showcase  Thoreau's 
understanding  of  human  nature.54  He  referred  to  Wyeth's  desire  to  illustrate  such  a 
book,  but  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  Wyeth  as  compiler.  Whatever  Wyeth  may 
have  thought  of  Allen's  assumption  of  editorship,  Allen,  in  allowing  Wyeth  to 
focus  on  what  he  did  best,  ensured  the  fulfillment  of  a  project  that  probably  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  accomplished. 

By  the  beginning  of  1934,  Houghton  Mifflin's  plans  for  Men  Of  Concord 
as  it  finally  took  shape  were  fairly  well  formulated.  Ironically,  having  longed  for 
at  least  sixteen  years  to  illustrate  a  Thoreau  volume,  Wyeth  was  slow  to  get  started 
on  the  work.  Ferris  Greenslet  wrote  him  on  October  2  to  ask  about  how  he  felt 
about  "getting  on  with  MEN  OF  CONCORD,"55  and  proposed  that  the  book  be 
included  in  Houghton  Mifflin's  fall,  1935  publication  list.  Not  all  matters  relating 
to  the  book  had  yet  been  ironed  out.  On  October  15,  Greenslet  responded  to  Wyeth's 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  chosen  title,  and  also  his  inquiry  regarding  a 
possible  advance  for  his  illustrations,  which  had  not  been  written  into  the 
agreement.56  Ira  Rich  Kent  urged  Wyeth  on  November  13  to  provide  a  "fairly 
definite  idea  of  your  plan  for  the  pictures  for  the  Concord  book,"57  and  wrote  again 
on  January  28,  1935,  to  say  that  he  wanted  enough  paintings  to  do  a  dummy  by 
April  l.58  On  February  9, 1935,  Wyeth  expressed  his  unhappiness  that  his  progress 
on  Men  of  Concord  had  been  delayed  that  winter,59  referring  in  particular  to  his 
work  on  the  triptych  altar  panel  for  the  Holy  Spirit  Chapel  in  the  National  Episcopal 
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Cathedral  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  informed  Kent  at  the  beginning  of  July  that  he 
was  getting  around  to  the  Thoreau  book.60  Finally,  on  October  12,  1935,  Wyeth 
was  able  to  report  that  he  was  "all  steamed  up  about  this  Thoreau  series  and  the 
pictures  for  the  book  are  taking  very  definite  shape  in  my  mind."61  By  this  time, 
Houghton  Mifflin  planned  to  publish  the  book  in  the  fall  of  1936. 

From  this  point  on  in  the  Wyeth/Houghton  Mifflin  correspondence,  it  is 
apparent  that  N.C.  Wyeth  was  both  forging  ahead  with  the  artwork  and  thinking 
over  all  the  details  relating  to  the  publication  of  Men  of  Concord.  He  wrote  Kent 
on  November  20,  "The  work  is  started  and  the  first  picture  is  compelling,  I  think."62 
In  the  same  letter,  he  wanted  reassurance  that  Thoreau's  own  words  would  be  used 
in  the  introductory  matter  to  the  book,  and  quoted  specifically  from  the  journal 
entry  for  June  30,  1852,  about  the  necessity  of  viewing  nature  humanly.  He  again 
raised  his  discontent  over  the  book's  title.  He  also  asked  whether  anyone  in  Concord 
might  give  him  information  that  would  help  him  in  depicting  Mary  Moody  Emerson 
in  the  painting  that  was  ultimately  captioned  Thoreau  and  Miss  Mary  Emerson. 
(Raymond  Emerson  was  contacted  regarding  this  inquiry.)  In  January  of  1936, 
Wyeth  sent  Lovell  Thompson  at  Houghton  Mifflin  a  sketch  for  the  book's  jacket.63 
(It  was  Wyeth's  idea  to  border  the  image  with  white.)  He  worried  about  the  printing 
of  the  plates  and  urged  Thompson  to  have  the  book  printed  by  the  Donnelly 
Company  to  ensure  quality.64  (On  June  19,  Thompson  wrote  that  Donnelly  would 
in  all  likelihood  be  used.65)  He  considered  and  reconsidered  the  number  and 
placement  of  the  pen-and-ink  illustrations.  (On  July  3,  he  telegraphed  Ferris 
Greenslet  that  a  drawing  of  Channing  and  Thoreau  as  it  appeared  in  the  galley 
proof  was  a  "failure,"  and  that  he  wanted  to  move  the  drawing  of  Cyrus  Hubbard 
and  his  ox  team  into  its  place,66  a  request  that  was  honored.) 

There  is  some  slight  suggestion  in  the  Wyeth/Houghton  Mifflin 
correspondence  of  disappointment  on  Wyeth's  part  that  he  did  not  have  more 
involvement  in  editing  Men  of  Concord.  On  August  12,  1936,  Lovell  Thompson 
sent  Wyeth  the  proofs  of  Allen's  introduction  to  the  book.  Wyeth's  response  was 
no  more  than  polite.  He  wrote  Thompson  on  August  19  that  he  found  "no  fault" 
with  the  introduction,  that  "it  covers  the  ground  very  well."67  Considering  that 
Wyeth  was  a  man  given  to  strong — sometimes  overstated — expression  of  his 
feelings  in  writing,  his  perfunctory  praise  is  suggestive.  It  is  difficult  not  to  sense 
some  suppressed  frustration  that  he  himself,  whose  brainchild  the  book  had 
originally  been,  would  not  see  his  thoughts  about  Thoreau  in  the  text  of  the  finished 
volume. 

Nevertheless,  Wyeth's  letters  to  Houghton  Mifflin  show  mounting 
excitement  and  emotion  as  the  Men  of  Concord  paintings  were  completed  in  1936. 
On  June  1 1 ,  he  reported  to  Lovell  Thompson  that  the  full-page  illustrations  were 
coming  "better  and  better."68  On  June  21,  anticipating  completion  of  the  paintings 
in  two  or  three  weeks,  he  wrote  Ferris  Greenslet  of  his  satisfaction  with  the  project: 
"The  Thoreau  series  is  proving  to  be  the  most  gratifying  job  I  have  done  in  years 
and  I  hope  the  results  will  measure  up  to  your  expectations."69    On  July  9,  he 


N.  C.  Wyeth.  Thoreau  and  Miss  Mary  Emerson. 
Illustration  from  Men  of  Concord  (1936). 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin. 
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informed  Thompson  that  he  would  soon  be  driving  to  Boston,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  meet  with  Greenslet  and  Allen.  He  added,  "There  is  more  heart  in  this  series  for 
Men  of  Concord,  and  better  sustained  than  any  book  I  ever  did."70  He  also  conveyed 
regret  that  the  project  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On  July  20,  he  telegraphed  Thompson 
that  he  would  be  arriving  in  Boston  with  the  finished  panels.71 
Despite  some  production  delays,  Men  of  Concord  appeared  in  November,  1936,  in 
time  for  the  Christmas  season.  On  receipt  of  the  book,  Wyeth  wrote  in  glowing 
terms  to  Greenslet:  "The  splendid  books  came  in  to-day  and  I  can  enthusiastically 
say  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  way  they  are  gotten  up."72  He  was  pleased  with  the 
exercise  of  care  and  taste  that  had  gone  into  all  of  the  details  of  production,  and 
with  the  old-fashioned  charm  of  the  whole,  in  which  he  found  "a  little  of  the  Currier 
and  Ives  quality  without  any  noticeable  trace  of  idiomatic  imitation."  He  felt  that 
the  printing  of  the  plates  by  the  offset  process  on  the  same  paper  as  the  letterpress 
gave  "cleanliness  and  clarity"  to  the  final  result.  In  writing  to  Lovell  Thompson 
on  November  29,  he  referred  to  the  "distinguished"  appearance  of  the  book  and  to 
the  integration  of  illustration  and  typography.73  His  comments  about  the  book  in 
November  and  December  of  1936  convey  mellow  pleasure  and  a  sense  of  closure, 
both  outcomes  of  his  having  accomplished  what  he  had  set  out  to  do.  His 
gratification  was  compounded  by  the  reception  of  Men  of  Concord,  which  was 
favorable,  and  by  its  sales,  which  Greenslet  informed  him  on  December  28  were 
"decent."74  On  December  23,  Wyeth  wrote  to  Allen  that  he  had  "never  received 
such  warm  response  as  from  this  book."75  With  the  book  published  and  an 
unqualified  success,  he  added  a  gracious  note  of  gratitude  to  Allen:  "With  many 
thanks  for  all  your  sympathetic  and  co-operating  spirit  in  our  undertaking  ....  " 

Men  of  Concord  was  barely  off  the  press  when  Wyeth  wrote  to  Greenslet, 
"The  inquiries  have  already  come  in  regarding  the  purchase  of  some  of  the  original 
panels."76  Wyeth  hoped  that  the  entire  series  might  remain  together  "in  Concord 
somewhere — obviously  in  the  library,"  and  asked  Greenslet  for  recommendations 
as  to  how  this  might  be  accomplished.  He  quoted  his  price  ($650  per  panel  or 
$5,000  for  the  whole  series).  On  December  1,  Greenslet  wrote  Wyeth  that  he  had 
contacted  Henry  Laughlin,  his  colleague  at  Houghton  Mifflin  and  a  Concord 
resident,  who  thought  the  purchase  of  the  paintings  for  Concord  a  possibility.77 
Greenslet  wrote  to  author,  historian,  and  Thoreau  Society  member  Allen  French, 
Chairman  of  the  Concord  Library  Committee.  French  suggested  a  display  early  in 
1937,  presumably  to  give  local  exposure  to  the  paintings,  to  create  interest  in  their 
acquisition,  and  to  encourage  possible  donors  of  the  necessary  funding.78  Wyeth 
liked  the  idea,  and  wrote  to  Lovell  Thompson  that  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library 
had  a  "corking  little  gallery"  where  he  would  be  "very  keen  to  show  the  Thoreau 
series  . . .  some  time  after  you  are  through  with  them"79  For  whatever  reason,  the 
exhibition  was  not  mounted  until  the  end  of  1938. 

On  December  1 1 ,  1938,  Allen  French  wrote  to  Francis  Allen  that  a  display 
of  the  Men  of  Concord  paintings  was  about  to  open  in  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library  gallery,  and  that  it  would  run  for  about  a  month.80  He  invited  Allen  and  his 
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wife  to  come  to  Concord  to  see  the  exhibition  and  to  have  lunch  or  tea.  He  had 
hoped  that  Wyeth  himself  would  come  and  offer  advice  about  hanging  the  panels, 
but  that  had  not  been  arranged.  Allen,  who  was  without  a  car,  replied  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  make  the  trip.81  He  was,  however,  pleased  that  the  paintings 
were  in  Concord  and  wished  that  they  could  stay  there.  French  wrote  a  publicity 
piece  for  the  December  15,  1938,  issue  of  The  Concord  Journal}2  He  focused  on 
the  local  significance  of  the  paintings,  on  Wyeth's  skill  at  depicting  both  human 
character  and  landscape,  and  on  the  Men  of  Concord  paintings  as  "excellent  works 
of  art."  In  his  closing  sentence,  he  attempted  to  plant  the  idea  of  securing  the 
paintings  permanently:  "It  is  to  be  wished  that  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  in  some  part, 
it  [the  exhibited  series]  might  stay  permanently  in  Concord." 

In  1933,  at  the  height  of  the  Great  Depression,  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library  Corporation  had  completed  a  major  building  renovation  and  expansion, 
and  in  1938  a  smaller  construction  project.  Although  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library  has  maintained  and  augmented  a  rich  collection  of  Concord-related  art 
since  its  founding  in  1873,  the  availability  of  the  Wyeth  paintings  for  purchase  in 
1938  came  at  an  economically  inauspicious  time.  Apparently  no  donor  stepped 
forward  in  response  to  French's  broad  hint.  Despite  Wyeth's  hope  that  the  series 
would  remain  unbroken  in  Concord,  all  but  three  of  the  paintings  were  eventually 
scattered.83 

In  1945,  toward  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  personal  tragedy  of  losing  a 
son  prompted  Ruth  Robinson  Wheeler  to  contact  N.C.  Wyeth  about  obtaining  one 
of  the  Men  of  Concord  paintings  as  a  memorial  to  her  son.  Ruth  and  Caleb  Henry 
Wheeler  donated  Mrs.  Wheeler's  selection,  The  Carpenters  Repairing  Hubbard's 
Bridge,  to  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  in  memory  of  Caleb  Kendall  Wheeler, 
motivating  the  Library  Corporation  to  purchase  Thoreau  and  Miss  Mary  Emerson 
and  Johnny  and  His  Woodchuck-Skin  Cap  in  1947.  Her  public  action  provided  a 
means  of  assuaging  her  private  grief,  helped  Wyeth  fulfill  his  wish  that  the  paintings 
he  had  so  enjoyed  creating  remain  at  least  in  part  in  Concord,  and  has  since  given 
tremendous  pleasure  to  local  residents  and  to  countless  pilgrims  to  Thoreau's  town. 

N.C.  WYETH'S  LETTERS  TO  RUTH  WHEELER 

The  Wyeth/Wheeler  materials  presented  by  Henry  Wheeler  in  March, 
1999,  document  the  Library's  acquisition  of  three  Men  of  Concord  paintings  from 
N.C.  Wyeth's  response  to  Ruth  Wheeler's  initial  letter  of  April  27, 1945,  to  Francis 
H.  Allen's  expression  of  satisfaction  that  the  Library  had  purchased  two  additional 
panels  beyond  that  presented  by  the  Wheelers.  The  gift  includes:  three  letters 
from  N.C.  Wyeth  to  Ruth  Wheeler  (May  3,  May  15,  and  July  29,  1945);  the  draft 
of  Mrs.  Wheeler's  letter  of  sympathy  to  Andrew  Wyeth  on  the  death  of  his  father 
([between  late  October  and  early  November,  1945]);  a  letter  from  John  McCoy  II, 
N.C.  Wyeth's  son-in-law,  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  (November  18,  [1945]);  a  letter  from 
Andrew  Wyeth  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  (May  29,  1947);  a  letter  from  Francis  Allen  to 


Ruth  Robinson  Wheeler  and  Caleb  Henry  Wheeler,  1941. 

Courtesy  of  Joseph  C.  Wheeler 
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Mrs.  Wheeler  (August  21,  1947);  and  several  related  items. 

The  three  letters  from  N.C.  Wyeth  to  Ruth  Robinson  Wheeler,  here 
transcribed  by  permission  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Wyeth,  form  an  appropriately  emotional 
footnote  to  the  story  of  a  book  into  which  a  great  deal  of  Wyeth 's  feeling  had  been 
poured.  The  letter  of  sympathy  from  Mrs.  Wheeler  to  Andrew  Wyeth,  transcribed 
by  permission  of  Joseph  C.  Wheeler  (a  son  of  Ruth  Wheeler),  punctuates  that  part 
of  the  story  in  which  Wyeth  himself  was  actively  involved.  Interestingly,  both  the 
wording  of  N.C.  Wyeth's  first  letter  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  her  comments  on  his 
extraordinary  generosity  in  her  letter  to  Andrew  Wyeth  strongly  suggest  that  Wyeth 
offered  Mrs.  Wheeler  the  painting  of  her  choice  as  a  gift.  Such  a  large  gesture 
would  have  been  entirely  in  keeping  with  Wyeth's  desire  to  approach  his  art 
idealistically  and  expansively,  as  an  expression  of  his  own  humanity. 

In  the  following  transcriptions,  oddities  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and 
capitalization  are  N.C.  Wyeth's  own. 

[Printed  letterhead] 
N.C.  WYETH 
CHADDS  FORD 
PENNSYLVANIA 

May  3.'45 

My  dear  Mrs.  Wheeler: 

I  am  answering  your  letter  of  April  27th  with  a  very  full  heart. 
Your  message  and  your  desire  effected  me  deeply. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  original  painting  of  the  fox  in  [i.e.  and] 
the  man  was  acquired  by  a  New  York  museum  some  years  ago. 

May  I  remark  that  Caleb  used  good  judgement  I  believe  in 
singling  out  this  picture,  as  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  significant  one 
of  the  series. 

However,  I  am  enclosing  color  prints  of  the  six  originals  I  have 
left.  If  any  one  of  these  appeals  to  you  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  and  it 
would  give  me  a  gratification  which  no  words  can  possibly  explain  if  you 
will  honor  me  by  accepting  the  painting  on  Calebs  behalf. 

It  could  be  used  for  any  plan  which  you  may  work  out  for  it — or 
you  could  simply  keep  it  in  your  home. 

I  too  roamed  and  loved  Concord  and  Thoreau's  country  for  many 
of  my  early  years  (I  was  born  in  Needham)  and  I  feel  a  poignant  kinship 
with  the  spirit  of  your  son. 

Most  sincerely 
N.C.  Wyeth 
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Notes  on  the  paintings 

The  originals  are  done  on  wood  panels  and  are  as  permanent  as 
science  can  make  them.  The  paintings  are  better  than  the  proofs  and 
measure  about  28"  X  38,"  without  frame. 

My  own  judgement  is  that  Thoreau  and  the  boy  with  the 
wood-chuck  skin  hat,  would  be  the  best  choice.  Artistically  it's  perhaps 
the  best,  it  has  warm  human  appeal,  and  there  seems  to  be  something 
symbolic  in  the  smiling  youth  gazing  upon  the  genial  countenance  of 
Thoreau. 

But  any  are  available  to  you. 
N.C.W. 

[Printed  letterhead] 
N.C.  WYETH 
CHADDS  FORD 
PENNSYLVANIA 

May,  15.45 

My  dear  Mrs.  Wheeler: 

Your  reasons  are  very  sound  for  preferring  the  Carpenters '  on 
Hubbards  Bridge.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  turn  this  panel  over  to  you. 

I  wish  to  clean  it,  do  a  little  restoration,  for  it  has  been  widely 
exhibited  and  has  suffered  in  handling.  Also  I'm  having  a  simple  and 
appropriate  frame  made  for  it.  You  should  receive  it  in  a  month. 

Sincerely  yours 
N.  C.  Wyeth 

[Printed  letterhead] 
N.C.  WYETH 
CHADDS  FORD 
PENNSYLVANIA 

July.29.45 

My  dear  Mrs.  Wheeler: 

I  hope  you  do  not  think  that  I've  forgotten  all  about  the  Workmen 
on  the  bridge,  but  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  things  to  get  done  plus 
a  very  tedious  illness  in  the  family  (which  is  much  relieved  now)  that  I 
have  not  had  the  time  to  do  what  must  be  done  to  clean  up  the  original 
painting  in  question. 

However,  the  frame  is  made  and  here  in  my  studio. 


N.  C.  Wyeth.  Johnny  and  His  Woodchuck-Skin  Cap. 
Illustration  from  Men  of  Concord  (1936). 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin. 
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Your  last  letter  telling  of  the  discovery  of  the  booklet  with 
Hubbards  Bridge  on  the  cover  was  a  resounding  approval  of  your  choice, 
and  it  makes  me  very  pleased. 

I  thought  of  your  son  when  recently  I  was  invited  to  Bowdoin  to 
receive  a  degree. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  attend  to  the  painting  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Very  sincerely  yours 
N.C.  Wyeth. 

N.C.  Wyeth  and  his  young  grandson  Newell  were  killed  by  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
train  on  October  19,  1945.  Mrs.  Wheeler  drafted  the  following  letter  between  that 
time  and  sometime  early  in  November.  (John  McCoy's  response  to  her  was  dated 
November  18.)  Mrs.  Wheeler's  draft  was  originally  undated.  At  some  later  point, 
she  retrospectively  dated  the  letter  first  "July  1945,"  then  crossed  out  "July"  and 
changed  it  to  "August."  (The  heading  "My  letter  to  Andrew  Wyeth"  and  the  date 
on  the  draft  are  in  pencil,  the  letter  itself  in  ink.)  In  either  case,  she  was  mistaken. 
The  draft  could  not  have  been  written  before  Wyeth's  death  on  October  19. 

My  letter  to  Andrew  Wyeth 
August  45 

Dear  Mr  Wyeth 

I  had  never  seen  your  father  but  I  felt  a  genuine  shock  of  loss 
when  I  read  in  the  paper  of  the  dreadful  accident.  I  wrote  to  him  last  April 
in  the  first  despair  at  the  final  word  from  the  War  Department  that  my 
own  son  was  killed  in  action  over  Budapest.  I  offered  to  buy  one  of  his 
panels  made  for  "Men  of  Concord"  to  give  as  a  memorial  for  my  son  to 
the  Concord  Library.  Your  father  not  only  offered  to  give  me  my  choice 
of  the  pictures  but  wrote  me  a  beautiful  letter  of  sympathy  which  I  shall 
always  cherish.  [Sentence  inserted:]  His  generosity  went  so  far  beyond 
ordinary  human  kindness  that  it  has  been  a  shining  consolation  to  me 
ever  since  [end  of  insert].  He  wrote  me  again  in  July  that  the  frame  for 
the  picture  was  ready  and  the  picture  only  awaited  his  cleaning  and 
restoration. 

I  still  would  like  to  see  the  other  five  pictures  of  the  series  brought 
back  to  Concord  and  if  your  family  cares  to  put  prices  on  them  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  toward  raising  the  money  for  their  purchase. 

I  hesitate  to  intrude  at  this  time  of  sorrow  but  I  can't  help 
thinking  how  much  more  fortunate  than  most  people  is  the  artist  whose 
work  lives  on.  And  your  greatest  grief  must  be  for  the  little  boy 
whose  rich  inheritance  can  never  come  to  fruition.  As  one  who  has 
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also  known  that  sorrow  may  I  express  my  sincerest  sympathy  for  that 
also — 

Yours 

[Ruth  R.Wheeler] 

John  McCoy  replied  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  that  the  family  was  still  in  too  much 
turmoil  to  put  prices  on  the  remaining  paintings.  Moreover,  they  planned  to 
do  a  memorial  show  of  N.C.  Wyeth's  work  in  Wilmington,  and  wanted  to 
include  some  of  the  Men  of  Concord  series  as  representative  of  "his  very  best 
things."84  On  May  29,  1947,  after  The  Carpenters  Repairing  Hubbard's  Bridge 
had  been  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Wheeler  and  given  to  the  Concord  Free  Public 
Library,  Andrew  Wyeth  responded  to  a  May  1 1  letter  from  her  regarding  the 
remaining  Men  of  Concord  paintings.  He  wrote  that  the  family  still  had  seven 
of  the  series  and  was  willing  to  sell  them  individually  or  as  a  group.  Andrew 
Wyeth  added  that  his  father  "would  have  been  very  pleased  if  these  paintings 
were  to  hang  in  Concord."85  That  comment  was  far  more  than  a  civility.  From 
the  moment  he  had  completed  the  paintings  for  Men  of  Concord,  N.C.  Wyeth 
had  wished  to  place  his  visual  interpretations  of  Thoreau  hanging  where  others 
who  loved  the  author  would  see  them  in  their  proper  context,  in  the  heart  of 
Thoreau's  "poem  to  be  called  Concord." 
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Thoreau,  His  Critics,  and  the  Public 

N.  C.  Wyeth 


[Editor's  Note:  The  following  speech  by  N.  C.  Wyeth  was  originally  published  in 
the  October  1951  issue  of  The  Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.  The  editor's  note  for  that 
printing  read  as  follows:  "Newell  Converse  Wyeth  was  one  of  this  country's 
outstanding  painters.  All  Thoreau  students  are  familiar  with  his  beautiful 
illustrations  to  Thoreau 's  MEN  OF  CONCORD,  the  originals  of  which  now  hang 
in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  --in  part,  this  essay  was  written  in  1919  but 
never  published.  The  manuscript  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Anton  Kamp, 
who  read  it  before  the  Thoreau  Society  1951  annual  meeting  accompanied  by  a 
paper  on  Mr.  Wyeth  which  unfortunately  lack  of  space  precludes  our  printing  in 
the  bulletin.  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Kamp  and  to  Mrs.  N.  C.  Wyeth  for 
permission  to  print  this  essay."  More  recently  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson  has  found  that 
in  a  January  21,  1920,  letter  from  N.  C.  Wyeth  to  his  mother,  Wyeth  writes  of 
preparing  and  delivering  a  speech  on  Thoreau  during  the  previous  week.  So  the 
correct  dating  of  the  speech  is  apparently  not  1919,  but  January  of  1920.] 

I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Thoreau  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  which  of  course  is  not  an  impressively  long  period,  but  of  sufficient  length 
in  which  to  have  learned  how  comparatively  few  people  read  him  and  how 
superficially  and  falsely  the  large  majority  of  these  few  accept  him. 

To  so  many  Thoreau  is  merely  interesting.  His  personal  singularities  or 
eccentricities,  so  called,  furnishing  not  much  more  than  amusement — his  marvelous 
clarity  of  thought  and  expression  so  astonishingly  pertinent  to  this  bevelling  and 
tragical  age  is  passed  over  almost  casually. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  severe,  but  after  considerable  seeking  and  observation, 
I  can  come  to  no  milder  conclusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noted  with  the  deepest  satisfaction  that  the  few 
serious  students  of  his  works  with  whom  I  have  chanced  to  talk  are  invariably  and 
tremendously  impressed  by  the  extraordinary  amount  of  foundation  truth,  the  wealth 
of  inspirational  appeal  and  the  exquisite  and  vigorous  beauty  they  find  in  his  writings. 
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It  is  an  old,  old,  story,  that  many  of  the  masters  in  art  have  suffered 
unutterably  for  the  lack  of  appreciation  and  understanding,  their  labors  to  prevail 
only  years  after  they  die;  but  seldom  has  an  author  suffered  the  calumny  of  such 
bitter  criticism  from  powerful  and  influential  contemporaries;  and  added  to  this 
the  persistent  and  hidebound  misrepresentation  by  his  publishers,  a  force  which 
continues  unabated  to  this  day.  Of  this  last  I  shall  speak  later. 

Thoreau's  bitterest  contemporary,  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  well  known 
and  oft-quoted  critical  essay,  declared  the  sage  of  Walden  Pond  a  "charlatan,"  his 
constant  seeking  for  solitude  a  "theatricalet"  and  his  shanty  life  in  the  Walden 
Woods  a  "pastoral  masquerade."  And  this  within  five  years  after  Thoreau's  deat 

One  cannot  suppress  the  feeling  that  Lowell  in  this  critique  betrayed  certain 
of  his  own  limitations;  if  not,  then  there  certainly  is  in  it  traces  of  malignant 
misconception. 

The  perfect  revealment  of  the  complete  Thoreau  is  now  before  the  world 
in  the  fourteen  volumes  of  his  "Journals,"  published  in  1896,  and  these  constitute 
an  unanswerable  denial  of  Lowell's  disastrous  comments. 

It  was  Mr.  John  Galsworthy  I  think  who  called  this  particular  essay  "one 
of  the  most  pitiful  ineptitudes  in  literature"  and  the  same  can  almost  be  repeated  of 
Stevenson's  "Thoreau"  which  appeared  in  the  popular  series  called  "Familiar 
Studies"  in  which  he  creates  of  his  subject  a  man  of  iron  coldness,  a  forbidding 
companion  in  the  fields  or  in  his  books.  He  called  Thoreau  "dry,  priggish  and 
selfish  who  has  none  of  that  large  unconscious  geniality  of  the  world's  heroes." 
From  the  point  of  view  of  diverting  sociability  (in  which  Stevenson  excelled)  this 
may  be  a  just  judgment,  but  in  Thoreau's  expansion  of  self  he  meant  business — the 
magnificent  results  in  his  books  are  unimpeachable  testimony  to  his  lightness" 

It  is  Moncure  D.  Conway  who  writes,  "Emerson  took  me  to  see  Thoreau, 
and  I  remember  that  he  asked  me  what  we  were  studying  at  Divinity  College.  I 
answered,  'The  Scriptures.'  'Which?'  he  asked.  I  was  puzzled  until  Emerson  said 
T  fear  you  will  find  our  Thoreau  a  sad  Pagan. ' "  Thoreau  recognized  several  Bibles 
in  which  men  were  gasping  for  God  in  atmospheres  more  or  less  respirable.  He 
did  not  seek  the  solution  of  the  great  secret  in  the  printed  Bibles.  Men  have  sought 
it  there  for  thousands  of  years;  that  they  had  found  it  there  was  a  postulate 
contradicted  by  their  conduct  of  life.  Thoreau  contrasted  men  and  animals  and 
found  a  long  balance  in  favor  of  the  brute.  He  says  "I  must  receive  my  life  as 
passively  as  the  willow  leaf  that  flutters  over  the  brooks,  I  must  not  be  for  myself, 
but  for  God's  work,  and  that  is  always  good.  I  will  wait  the  breezes  patiently,  and 
grow  as  they  determine.  My  fate  cannot  be  grand  so.  We  may  live  the  life  of  a  plant 
or  an  animal  without  living  an  animal  life.  The  constant  and  universal  content  of 
the  animal  comes  of  resting  quietly  in  God's  palm." 

The  animal  is  wiser  than  man  he  concludes,  and  at  once  a  great  suspicion 
dawns  upon  his  mind;  the  animal  lives  nearer  to  Nature,  lives  more  in  accord  with 
her,  more  in  obedience  to  her,  and  it  is  through  Nature  that  the  Creator  reveals 
himself  to  the  creatures. 
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No,  Thoreau  was  not  "dry  and  priggish,"  and  his  "selfishness"  so-called, 
was  highly  justified  as  an  all  important  factor  in  the  complete  unfolding  of  his 
particular  genius. 

Stevenson  all  but  scoffs  at  the  paltry  number  of  half  a  dozen  books,  which 
at  that  time  was  all  to  represent  Thoreaus'  twenty  five  years  or  more  of  literary 
endeavor.  But  one  can  readily  account  for  this  comment  from  the  prolific  Scot. 
The  fact  that  Thoreau's  greatest  works  (what  later  became  the  fourteen  volumes  of 
Journals)  were  discovered  some  years  after  his  death,  sundry  note-books  packed 
neatly  and  compactly  into  a  small  box  and  found  on  a  top  shelf  of  his  closet,  give 
one  a  certain  delicious  satisfaction  in  the  light  of  Stevenson's  little  thrust.  One 
cannot  resist  drawing  certain  comparative  symbols  from  this  incident  on  contrasting 
the  two  men. 

So,  in  a  great  measure,  these  two,  Lowell  and  Stevenson  are  responsible 
for  the  barrier  that  stands  between  Thoreau  and  the  large  reading  public.  Lowell's 
voice  is  perhaps  the  most  influential  American  voice  in  the  cultured  circles  of 
England  today  and  it  has  been  so  for  fifty  years  -  consequently  he  is  deeply  regarded 
here;  and  Stevenson's  attractive,  blind  writing  on  almost  any  topic  reaches  every 
one.  They  constitute  a  powerful  tandem  of  opposition  which  will  take  years  and 
years  to  over-come;  but  one  feels  encouraged  indeed  when  "The  London  Spectator" 
vouchsafes  that  "the  influential  value  and  intrinsic  beauty  of  Thoreau  is  steadily 
ascending,  threatening,  ever  so  soon,  to  eclipse  that  of  his  famous  contemporary, 
Emerson." 

But  no  author  living  or  dead  is  known  to  his  contemporaries.  The  spirit 
eludes  and  even  now  the  felicitous  last  word  is  still  to  be  said.  It  is  this  fascination 
of  expectancy  that  gives  to  the  proper  study  of  an  author's  life  character,  and  opinions 
its  special  charm  of  lastingness. 

To  the  genuine  student  the  discrepancies  and  contradictions  of  criticisms 
will  drive  him  from  the  critics  to  the  author  himself,  but  almost  all  the  prominent 
criticisms  of  Thoreau  have  in  them  a  sort  of  fatal  animadversion  that  leaves  its 
subject  withered  and  dead. 

There  was  super-courageousness  in  Thoreau  which  seemed  to  get  on  the 
nerves  of  his  fellow  writers;  even  Emerson  shuddered  and  made  a  face  when  the 
pungency  of  his  young  neighbor's  virility  of  words,  plus,  action—  assailed  the 
serenity  of  his  study.  And  one  finds  a  clue  to  this  genial  man's  uneasiness  by  an 
admission  in  his  diary  wherein  he  commends  Thoreau  the  Naturalist  because  he 
practiced  what  Emerson  the  Philosopher  preached! 

What  Thoreau  actually  accomplished  is  best  expressed  with  a  fine 
completeness  in  the  following  words  taken  from  his  journal:  "When  it  is  proposed 
to  me  to  go  abroad,  rub  off  some  rust,  and  better  mv  condition  in  a  worldly  sense, 
I  fear  lest  my  life  would  lose  some  of  its  homeliness.  If  these  fields,  and  streams, 
and  woods,  the  phenomena  of  nature  here,  and  the  simple  occupations  of  the 
inhabitants  should  cease  to  interest  and  inspire  me,  no  culture  or  wealth  would 
atone  for  the  loss.  I  fear  the  dissipation  that  traveling,  going  into  society,  even  the 
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best,  the  enjoyment  of  intellectual  luxuries,  imply.  If  Paris  is  much  in  your  mind,  if 
it  is  more  and  more  to  you,  Concord  is  less  and  less,  and  yet  it  would  be  a  wretched 
bargain  to  accept  the  proudest  Paris  in  exchange  for  my  native  village.  At  best, 
Paris  could  only  be  a  school  in  which  to  learn  to  live  here,  a  stepping-stone  to 
Concord,  a  school  in  which  to  fit  for  this  university.  I  wish  to  live  ever  as  to  derive 
my  satisfactions  and  inspirations  from  the  commonest  events,  everyday  phenomena, 
so  that  what  my  senses  hourly  perceive  in  my  daily  walk,  the  conversations  of  my 
neighbors,  may  inspire  me,  and  I  may  dream  of  no  heaven  but  that  which  lies 
about  me.  A  man  may  acquire  a  taste  for  wine  or  brandy,  and  so  lose  his  love  for 
water,  but  should  we,  not  pity  him?  The  sight  of  a  marsh  hawk  in  Concord  meadows 
is  worth  more  to  me  than  the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris.  In  this  sense  I  am  not 
ambitious.  I  do  not  wish  my  native  soil  to  become  exhausted  and  run  out  through 
neglect.  Only  that  traveling  is  good  which  reveals  to  me  the  value  of  home  and 
enables  me  to  enjoy  it  better.  That  man  is  the  richest  whose  pleasures  are  the 
cheapest."  And  what  is  there  in  all  of  Lowell  or  Stevenson  that  can  compare  to  this 
downright  potential  suggestion?  Within  the  above  paragraph  is  outlined  a 
remarkably  simple  and  beautiffil  antidote  to  the  awffil  race  we  are  carrying  on 
today  in  our  vain  search  for  happiness  and  contentment.  We  are  approaching  neither 
of  these  nor  are  we  moving  toward  that  state  of  fine  serenity  which  makes  us 
appreciative  or  productive  of  the  great  things  of  the  spirit.  It  is  said  that  a  nation  is 
not  rightly  balanced  for  progress  until  at  least  one-third  of  its  population  has  true 
aesthetic  understanding.  One  questions  whether  one  thirtieth  of  this  nation  has  it 
and  with  the  ever  increasing  complexities  and  distractions  -  mostly  irrelevant 
distractions,  we  are  constantly  driving  that  number  nearer  the  vanishing  point. 

Life  today  seems  to  be  made  up  to  a  vast  extent  of  materialistic  competition 
(and  I  am  speaking  particularly  of  the  circles  who  have  the  training,  time  and 
opportunity  for  cultured  expansion).  Even  culture  is  relegated  to  a  commodity  and 
is  used  for  an  adornment,  an  embellishment,  taken  on  for  display  as  a  new  hat  or 
gown.  At  best  it  becomes  an  amusement!  How  little  thought  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  true  cultivation  can  become  a  spiritual  adornment  only  when  one  believes  in 
and  enacts  the  foundation  principals  upon  which  it  is  built.  I  cannot  but  recall  that 
stirring  slogan  from  old  Concord  "Plain  living  and  high  thinking!" 

I  am  fully  aware  of  Thoreau's  "indulgence  in  fine  renouncements"  as  some 
one  called  them.  Emerson  listed  them  thus:  "He  was  bred  to  no  profession;  he 
never  married;  he  lived  alone,  he  never  went  to  church;  he  never  voted;  he  ate  no 
flesh,  he  drank  no  wine,  he  never  knew  the  use  of  tobacco;  and  though  a  naturalist 
he  used  neither  trap  nor  gun."  He  stripped  life  of  all  accessories  for  a  purpose. 
Listen  to  what  he  writes  of  his  two  years  of  seclusion  on  the  shore  of  Walden  ~  "I 
wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I 
could  learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not  when  I  came  to  die  discover  that  I  had  not 
lived.  I  did  not  wish  to  live  what  was  not  life,  to  live  so  sturdily  and  Spartan-,  like 
as  to  put  to  rout  all  that  was  not  life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath  and  shave  close,  to  drive 
life  into  a  comer  and  reduce  it  to  its  lowest  temms  and  if  it  proved  to  be  mean,  why 
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get  the  whole  meanness  out  of  it,  and  publish  its  meanness  to  the  world;  or  if  it 
were  sublime,  to  know  it  by  experience  and  be  able  to  give  a  true  account  of  it  in 
my  next  excursion."  All  around  him  (as  around  us  today  in  a  far  more  intense 
degree)  was  a  surging  humanity,  toiling,  sweating  and  groaning  in  travail  as  if 
resignation  to  such  a  life  was  a  necessity.  He  writes  "I  am  convinced  that  to  maintain 
oneself  on  this  earth  is  not  a  hardship,  but  a  pastime  if  we  will  live  simply  and 
wisely;  as  the  pursuits  of  simpler  nations  are  still  the  sports  of  the  more  artificial." 

That  Thoreau  never  married  and  therefore  did  not  assume  the  crowning 
and  rich  responsibility  of  a  family  was  for  some  time  an  interruption  to  a  complete 
and  profitable  enjoyment  of  him,  but  with  a  deeper  insight  as  to  his  purpose  I  feel 
reconciled  to  this  the  most  serious  of  his  "renouncements." 

It  must  have  been  during  a  period  of  despondency  that  we  find  this  in  his 
diary —  "It  is  hard  to  be  a  good  citizen  of  the  world  in  any  great  sense;  but  if  we  do 
render  no  interest  or  increase  to  mankind  out  of  the  talent  God  gave  us,  we  can  at 
least  preserve  the  principal  unimpaired."  This  is  he  of  whom  Lowell  said  "Did  his 
life  seem  a  selfish  one,  he  condemns  doing  good  as  one  of  the  weakest  of 
superstitions  "--and  he  the  while  sweating  in  the  arena,  disparing  of  "interest  and 
increase"  and  yet  girding  up  his  loins  to  "preserve  the  principal  unimpaired." 

The  other  serious  misrepresentation  of  Thoreau  to  the  public,  created  and 
fostered  by  the  publishers,  to  which  I  referred  in  opening  of  this  paper,  is,  in  my 
mind  a  more  insidious  interruption  to  the  public's  reading  and  understanding  of 
his  message  than  any  of  the  others  referred  to 

Boston,  during  that  remarkable  period  of  intellectual  brilliancy  and  literary 
productivity  was  really  dependent  to  a  large  degree  upon  the  stimulus  that  radiated 
from  Concord.  No  debates,  conferences,  or  dinners  were  complete  without 
representatives  from  this  town;  and  it  is  said  that  owing  to  the  nonexistence  of 
midnight  trains  to  Concord,  all  functions  of  any  special  intellectual  significance 
provided  a  waiting  carriage  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  convey  the  distinguished 
guests  back  to  their  homes 

It  was  not  long  before  literary  Boston  got  down  on  all  fours  to  their 
neighbors  in  the  north,  and  a  glamour,  almost  a  legendary  glamour  seemed  to  fall 
upon  the  little  town  like  a  veil 

Emerson  of  course  was  the  very  hub  of  the  Transcendental  wheel  ~  even 
more,  one  commentator  called  all  the  other  celebrities  of  Concord- "pestillate  plants 
kindled  to  fruitage  by  the  Emersonian  pollen."  They  treated  Emerson  as  though  all 
the  gods  of  Olympus  had  put  on  clean  linen  when  he  was  moulded-an  admiration 
that  dwindled  into  adulation. 

Particularly  were  the  Boston  publishers  affected  in  this  way,  and  the  smaller 
lights  "the  hangers  on,"  broke  into  profuse  print,  writing  endless  newspaper  articles 
pamphlets  and  magazine  editorials  upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  men  and  women. 
Margaret  Fuller;  Bronson  Alcott,  the  hero  of  Fruitlands;  Hawthorne,  Ephraim  Bull, 
Channing,  Judge  Hoar  -and  also  Wendel,  Phillips,  Garrison,  Agassiz,  Longfellow 
and  Holmes  although  these  latter  were  not  strictly  of  Concord  they  became  so 
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identified  with  its  atmosphere  as  to  be  considered  of  that  charmed  circle,  and  lastly 
Thoreau. 

These  men  and  women  were  soon  classified  and  pigeon-holed  in  the  local 
public's  mind—Emerson;  Philosopher  —  Hawthorne;  Novelist—  Bull;  Horticulturist 
—  Hoar;  Jurist,  etc.,  with  a  sort  of  transcendental  nimbus  hovering  over  all  of 
them.  Thoreau  they  relegated  to  the  naturalist  class  with  a  little  of  the  "stoic" 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  Emerson  constantly  told  absurd  tales  to  Agassiz  of 
Thoreau's  superlative  powers  of  observation;  and  of  miracles,  miracles  which  never 
happened!  Of  fishes  that  would  swim  to  Thoreau's  submerged  hand  and  rest  within 
it— in  a  sort  of  communion  I  suppose;  of  birds  that  followed  him  through  the  woods, 
of  pine  that  caressed  him  with  their  lips.  Emerson  must  have  believed  these  stories 
for  some  of  them  appear  in  his  otherwise  delightful  essay  on  his  neighbor  and 
friend. 

And  so  Thoreau  was  stamped  as  the  Naturalist. 

Years  ago  when  I  asked  my  grandfather,  who  was  a  prominent  Swiss 
Horticulturist  in  Massachusetts  and  who  had  associated  with  Louis  Aggasiz  and 
Ephraim  Bull  during  the  propagation  of  the  now  famous  Concord  Grape,  what  he 
had  thought  of  Thoreau,  he  answered,  absently,  with  that  shrug  of  the  shoulders  so 
typical  of  the  foreigner— "Oh— Amateur  Naturalist!"  My  grandfather  had  in  all 
probability  talked  with  Thoreau,  but  doubtless  Thoreau  listened  mostly  and  gave 
out  little  clue  to  his  deeper  interests. 

In  all  forewards  and  prefaces  that  appear  in  the  various  editions  of  his 
books  this  Naturalist  idea  dominates  almost  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  Thoreau 
the  poet.  And  particularly  of  that  which  he  stands  for  first,  last,  and  always— 
philosophy  —pertinent,  practical  and  profound.  Even  the  last  handsome  edition  of 
his  complete  works,  which  contains  a  long  introductory  article  by  Brandford  Torrey 
is  devoted  in  great  part  to  a  veritable  cross-examination  of  the  sage  of  Walden  as 
an  ornithologist.  Even  our  valuable  John  Bourroughs  is  constantly  harping  upon 
the  mistakes  of  his  bird  observations,  and  can  never  seem  to  grasp  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  this  phase  of  Thoreau's  study.  Mark  Van  Doren  in  his  splendid 
critical  study  of  Thoreau  says  of  Mr.  Bourroughs,  "He  has  never  been  quite  able  to 
understand  what  Thoreau  was  doing  and  has  been  content  to  observe  that  "he  put 
the  whole  of  Nature  between  himself  and  his  fellows." 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  public  (and  particularly  upon  that  very 
important  part  of  the  public,  the  younger  generation  in  their  formative  period)  has 
been  utterly  discouraging,  for  if  there  is  anything  more  dry,  dusty  and  more 
unattractive  than  the  categorical  notes  of  a  scientific  observer  of  birds,  flowers 
and  trees,  I  don't  know  it. 

I  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  Concord  and  consequently  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  celebrities  who  had  lived  there,  but  I  was  made  to  feel  a  strong  distaste 
for  Thoreau,  and  had  mental  visions  of  a  rusty,  crusty  old  hack  wandering  about 
the  fields  and  woods  with  a  green  specimen  can  on  his  back,  professional  spectacles 
on  his  face,  and  a  pair  of  bird  glasses  forever  in  his  hand!  But  Thoreau,  as  he  lay  on 
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his  back  watching  a  soaring  hawk,  reveling  in  the  celestial  beauty  of  its  movements 
against  the  white  clouds,  had  exclaimed  -  "Why  should  I  want  to  know  the  length 
of  its  entrails ! "  Contrary  to  the  impressions  I  carried  for  years  and  which  I  found 
are  common  to  many,  his  real  warmth  when  the  fire  burns,  is  irresistible.  Listen, 
for  instance  to  this  sentence,  characteristically  combining  his  ornithological  interests 
with  his  poetic  instincts  -  "The  song  sparrow  is  heard  in  fields  and  pastures,  setting 
the  midsummer  to  music:  -  as  if  it  were  the  music  of  a  mossy  rail  or  fence-post".  To 
him,  soaring  hawks  were  "kites  without  strings"  and  when  he  and  his  companion 
are  traveling  across  country,  keeping  out  of  the  sight  of  houses,  yet  compelled  to 
traverse  here  and  there  a  farmer's  field,  they  "shut  every  window  with  an  apple 
tree".  Gems  like  these  lie  thick  upon  his  counter. 

But  there  are  more  useful  things  than  jewels  to  be  found  in  Thoreau's 
stock,  there  are  real  tonics  to  brace  a  man  when  he  is  weary,  to  cleanse  his  vision 
until  he  sees  the  heights  again  —and  there  are  blister  and  plasters  in  great  variety 
and  of  warranted  strength  to  make  a  man  repent  the  lowness  of  his  aims  and  the 
vulgarity  of  his  satisfactions. 

In  Thoreau  we  find,  preeminently,  moral  wisdom,  the  foundation  source 
of  the  arts  in  general,  especially  the  art  of  life. 


Walden  Pond  Area  in  1845. 

Adapted  from  a  map  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 

compiled  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason  in  1906. 

Map  by  Jacques  Chazaud. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Houghton  Mifflin. 


Eight  Hours: 
John  Muir  in  Concord 

J.  Parker  Huber 


On  the  train  from  Boston  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  rode  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson,  the  forty-year-old  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  monthly, 
Century,  and  John  Muir,  fifteen  years  his  senior,  the  first  president  of  the  Sierra 
Club  of  San  Francisco,  elected  at  the  organization's  inception  a  year  ago  June. 
The  two  men  had  met  four  years  ago  June  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
From  there  Muir  escorted  Johnson  to  the  "Holy  of  Holies,"  Yosemite  Valley,  and 
then  through  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  Tuolumne  Meadows  where  they  camped  for 
five  days,  planned  the  protection  of  this  paradise,  and  formed  a  lasting  friendship 
that  would  impact  the  course  of  American  conservation.1 

They  had  left  Johnson's  home  in  New  York  City,  taking  a  steamer  at  five 
last  evening,  passing  through  Long  Island  Sound,  sleeping  in  a  cabin  berth  or  state 
room,  arriving  at  dawn  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  from  where  they  were  whisked 
cross  country  on  an  Old  Colony  train  to  Boston  by  breakfast. 

As  they  approached  Concord,  Walden  Pond  appeared  through  the  trees 
eastward.  "The  cars  never  pause  to  look  at  it,"  its  foremost  resident,  Henry  Thoreau, 
who  lived  there  when  the  railroad  first  came  by,  pondered,  "yet  I  fancy  that  the 
engineers  and  firemen  and  brakemen,  and  those  passengers  who  have  a  season 
ticket  and  see  it  often,  are  better  men  for  the  sight."2  During  summer,  "Lake  Walden" 
was  a  train  stop.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  track  from  Walden,  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad  had  just  completed  another  track;  this  one,  composed  of  cinders  in  a 
straight  line  for  120  yards  and  in  a  circle  for  220  yards,  was  used  for  foot  and 
bicycle  races.  It  is  still  visible  in  the  woods  today.3 

Moments  later  their  train  was  at  the  station.  It  was  just  after  noon  on 
Thursday  8  June  1893.4 

On  his  way  east  from  California,  Muir  had  visited  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago,  which  opened  the  first  of  May,  the  month  coincidentally  that  the  stock 
market  began  its  decline  which  lead  to  its  June  27th  collapse.  The  day  before  that, 
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June  26th,  Muir  sailed  from  New  York  to  begin  his  odyssey  through  England, 
Scotland  (his  boyhood  home),  Ireland,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Italy,  before  returning 
from  Liverpool  on  16  September. 

Motivated  by  the  World's  Fair,  the  German  House  of  Baedeker  produced 
its  first  The  United  States....  A  Handbook  for  Travellers.  It  recommended  a  tour  of 
Concord  that  began  from  the  depot  "we  proceed  to  the  right  along  Thoreau  Street 
to  Sudbury  Street,  which  we  follow  to  the  left.  To  the  left,  where  Sudbury  St.  joins 
Main  Street,  stands  the  Free  Public  Library,  containing  many  interesting  autographs. 
Following  Main  St.  to  the  right,  we  cross  the  Mill  Brook  and  reach  a  square  whence 
several  streets  radiate."5 

I  presume  that  Muir  and  Johnson  walked  this  way  -  a  fifteen  minute  stroll 
past  homes  and  stores  to  Monument  Square,  the  green  center  of  this  community  of 
4,427  people  (now  17,076).  I  invite  you  to  follow  them  on  foot.  A  map  and  some 
directions,  distances,  and  walking  times  are  provided.  You  can  still  take  the  train, 
MBTA,  from  Boston  to  Concord. 

Concord's  dirt  roads  could  be  muddy  and  dusty  in  turn.  The  roots  of 
large  trees  raised  parts  of  the  sidewalk.  Muir  admired  the  elms  and  maples  that 
shaded  the  streets.  Horses  and  carriages  trotted  by.  The  week's  heat,  91°  two  days 
ago,  silenced  the  steam  heaters  of  the  public  library,  though  this  morning  started 
crisply  at  46°.  The  library,  open  every  day  except  Sundays  and  holidays  closed 
for  two  hours  between  noon  and  two,  thus  precluding  a  call  by  Muir  and  Johnson. 
In  the  Mill  Dam,  the  business  section,  they  passed  the  post  office,  recently  moved 
fromWhitcomb's  store.  Imagine  the  astonishing  quality  of  words  transferred  through 
here:  in  early  July  1855  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  found  Leaves  of  Grass  in  his  mail, 
for  example.  Opposite  two  apothecaries,  Friend's  and  Richardson's,  faced  each 
other  at  the  head  of  Walden  Street.  The  latter 's  new  bay  window,  soda  fountain, 
and  tile  floor  might  have  enticed  them  in  for  cherry  phosphates  or  Hires'  Root 
Beers. 

At  the  common's  north  end  stood  the  Thoreau  House  Hotel,  where  in 
1800  John  Thoreau  had  moved  with  his  son  John,  who  became  Henry's  father  in 
1817.  Muir  and  Johnson  could  have  spent  the  night  there  for  $2.50.  Rooms  were 
not  always  available,  however,  for  Concord  received  applications  for  board  from 
all  over  the  country  and  last  year  could  not  accommodate  everyone.  Being  the 
noon  hour,  the  proprietress  Mrs.  RA.  Gillespie  might  have  been  glimpsed  on  her 
daily  tricycle  ride.  In  July,  she  would  vacation  in  Nova  Scotia.6  Now  as  the  Colonial 
Inn  it  lodges  guests  from  $155  upward  (1999),  serves  meals  for  special  functions 
in  the  Thoreau  Room,  and  still  provides  a  convivial  oasis. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  common,  the  historic,  refurbished  Wright  Tavern 
had  reopened,  providing  meals  and  rooms  for  the  tourists,  who  were  already  arriving 
in  the  village  by  train,  carriage,  and  bicycle  -  the  safety  bicycle  having  been  invented 
five  years  earlier  in  1888;  the  automobile  not  coming  until  the  next  century.  Today 
the  Wright  Tavern  serves  as  offices  for  real  estate,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Center 
for  Spiritual  Renewal,  The  Mortgage  Connection,  furniture  and  antiques. 
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BULLET  HOLE  HOUSE 

Past  the  Thoreau  House  Hotel,  they  continued  on  Monument  Street 
northeast  for  a  half  mile  to  the  Bullet  Hole  House,  its  name  taken  from  a  British 
wound  of  19  April  1775  -  now  the  home  of  the  superintendent  of  Minuteman 
National  Historical  Park. 

"Are  you  Judge  Keyes?,"  Johnson  introduced  himself  to  an  old  man 
sitting  on  the  porch.  Receiving  no  response,  Johnson  presented  his  companion, 
whereupon  the  Judge  ignited,  "John  Muir!"  He  "seized  me  as  if  I  were  a  long-lost 
son,"  Muir  related  in  a  long  effusive  letter  home.  "He  declared  he  had  known  me 
always,  and  that  my  name  was  a  household  word."7 

John  Shepard  Keyes,  who  was  born  on  19  September  1821  in  Concord, 
was  almost  72.  He  had  been  Judge  of  Middlesex  District  Court  since  1874.  He 
introduced  his  wife,  Martha  Lawrence  Prescott,  "a  charming  old-fashioned  lady," 
Muir  wrote,  "who  also  took  me  for  a  son."  They  were  married  the  same  year  that 
Thoreau  moved  to  Walden,  1 845,  and  had  lived  in  this  house  since  1 866.  Three  of 
their  four  children  were  married:  Annie  and  Florence  both  had  their  own  children, 
while  Prescott  and  his  wife  Alice  Reynolds,  who  customarily  each  morning  saw 
her  husband  off  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  for  his  Boston  law  office  at  42  Court 
Street,  never  did;  Alicia,  whose  38th  birthday  was  in  five  days,  stayed  single  all 
her  life.8 

"[Refreshments,  cider,  etc."  were  provided,  Muir  said.  Apparently,  not 
Concord  grapes  or  juice,  though  they  grew  abundantly  this  year.  Apparently,  not 
lunch  either.  Were  they  not  famished?  "I  put  them  on  their  way,"  Keyes  noted, 
keeping  this  visit  brief.9 

OLD  MANSE 

The  tourists  went  sightseeing.  Johnson  was  the  guide.  "[Ojnly  by  having 
been  at  the  Boston  station  betimes  that  we  got  places  in  the  train,"  Johnson  reported 
on  his  excursion  of  19  April  1875  to  Concord's  Centennial.10  (William  Dean 
Howells  and  Mark  Twain  could  not  find  seats  and  missed  the  celebration.)  In 
Concord,  Johnson  listened  to  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  George 
William  Curtis,  watched  the  dedication  of  a  lone,  harried,  bronze  soldier  by  a  young 
-  he  would  be  twenty-five  the  next  day  -  local  sculptor,  Daniel  Chester  French, 
who  was  now  living  in  Florence,  Italy,  having  moved  there  the  year  before,  and 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  that  Judge  Keyes,  the  event's  organizer,  estimated  was 
between  3,500  and  5,000.  Most  likely,  Johnson  met  the  Keyeses  at  their  open 
house  that  went  on  all  day  until  the  evening  ball  at  the  Cattle  Show  Hall.  Now  he 
wanted  Muir  to  meet  them  and  one  of  their  son-in-laws,  Edward  Emerson,  son  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  about  whom  we  shall  hear  later. 

From  the  Keyes  home,  Johnson  and  Muir  walked  across  Monument  Street 
to  the  Old  Manse,  a  gambrel  roof,  Georgian  clapboard,  built  by  Ralph  Waldo 
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Emerson's  grandfather  in  1769-1770.  "A  moss  grown  parsonage,"  to  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  brought  his  bride,  Sophia  Amelia  Peabody,  there  for  their  wedding 
night,  9  July  1 842.  The  newlyweds  spent  three  blissful  years  there  before  returning 
to  Salem.  She  sewed.  He  wrote.  He  split  wood.  She  served  tea.  They  skated  and 
boated  on  the  Concord  River  at  their  back  door,  Thoreau  having  sold  them  his 
boat.  They  harvested  string  beans,  summer  squash,  musk  and  watermelons,  corn, 
beets,  carrots,  Thoreau  having  planted  their  garden.  They  savored  cherries,  currants, 
peaches,  pears  and  apples  from  their  orchard.  They  walked  to  the  village  and 
Walden.  They  created  their  first  child  Una.  Muir  owned  The  Complete  Works  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  1884  Wayside  Edition  of  Houghton  Mifflin. 

NORTH  BRIDGE  AND  THE  MINUTE  MAN  MONUMENT 

From  the  Old  Manse,  Johnson  and  Muir  strolled  across  a  broad  meadow 
to  the  North  Bridge  over  the  Concord  River,  which  was  protected  as  a  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  in  1999.  On  the  north  side  of  this  "rude  bridge"  they  admired  the 
weathered  Minute  Man  by  Daniel  Chester  French.  Muir  familiar  with  him  at  least 
from  his  statue,  The  Republic,  which  at  sixty-five-feet-tall  could  not  be  missed  at 
the  World's  Fair.  A  drawing  of  it  was  also  in  May's  Century. 

According  to  the  Concord  Enterprise  of  8  June  1893,  a  three-cent  weekly 
that  Muir  and  Johnson  may  have  seen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  French  (he  married  his  cousin 
Mary  Adams  French  in  1 888,  and  they  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  kept  a  studio 
until  his  death  in  193 1)  had  arrived  in  Concord  last  week.  Their  daughter,  Margaret, 
four  in  August,  was  not  mentioned.  Twenty-eight  years  later,  10  January  1921,  at 
the  Monastery  of  Santa  Caterina  in  Taormina,  Sicily,  Johnson,  then  the  US 
ambassador  to  Italy,  would  witness  with  the  Frenches  Margaret's  wedding  to 
William  Penn  Cresson.11 

Daniel  Chester  French  had  lived  in  Concord  from  1 867  to  1 874  on  a  large 
farm  on  Sudbury  Road,  a  five-minute  walk  south  from  the  depot.  Here  he  made  a 
three-foot  tall  model  of  the  Minute  Man.  Needing  more  space  for  the  statue,  he 
rented  a  room  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Studio  Building  in  Boston  at  Tremont  and 
Bromfield  streets,  then  finished  the  plaster  cast  in  their  Concord  barn.  When  he 
first  saw  his  statue  in  place,  Sunday  6  August  1876,  he  was  escorted  by  his  father 
and  John  Keyes  and  John's  brother  George;  two  days  later,  there  was  a  picnic  in 
celebration  of  Dan.12 

Apparently,  Dan  worked  summers  in  his  Concord  studio,  though  last 
summer,  1892,  he  and  Mary  went  to  Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  to  be  part  of  an  art 
colony  centered  around  the  sculptor  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  They  would  return 
there  again  in  summer  1894.  This  year,  however,  he  had  been  working  in  Chicago 
on  his  World's  Fair  statues,  where  he  and  Mary  would  go  in  July.13 

When  I  stopped  by  342  Sudbury  Road  ( 1  June  1999) ,  the  refurbished  French 
house  was  empty.  It  was  for  sale.  The  price:  $1,950,000.  Dan's  studio,  the  first  in 
Concord  according  to  Margaret  Cresson,  the  next  house  north,  was  a  private  home. 
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Two  year's  ago,  1891,  Dan  French's  Cambridge  boyhood,  bird-collecting 
friend  William  Brewster  (Dan  had  given  Will  his  first  taxidermy  lesson  on  New 
Year's  Day  1862),  purchased  Ball's  Hill  on  the  Concord  River  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  North  Bridge.  He  called  his  domain,  eventually  300  acres,  October  Farm. 
Brewster  missed  serendipitiously  meeting  Muir,  Johnson  and  French,  for  at  this 
moment  he  with  two  companions  were  walking  the  cedar  and  kalmia  swamps  of 
Saybrook,  Connecticut,  looking  for  birds,  their  lunch  aside  a  spring  serenaded  by 
wood  thrush  and  warblers.  Brewster  would  not  return  from  Connecticut  to  Concord 
until  June  26th.14 

SLEEPY  HOLLOW 

Turning  round,  Muir  and  Johnson  faced  Poplar  Hill  where  Thoreau  sat 
one  "warm  Indian  summerish  afternoon"  in  "perfect  autumn"  watching  "a  hundred 
smokes  arising  through  the  yellow  elm  tops  in  the  village  -  where  the  villagers  are 
preparing  for  tea."15   A  road  curls  up  this  rise,  now  thick  with  trees  and  houses. 

Passed  the  Keyes's  home  again,  they  "Went  through  lovely,  ferny,  flowery 
woods  and  meadows  to  the  hill  cemetery,"  Muir  wrote  his  wife. 

This  is  still  possible.  Before  Bartlett  Hill  Road,  turn  left  (east)  on  a 
woodland  trail  and  proceed  a  quarter  mile  (seven  minutes).  This,  the  former  bed 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  the  tracks  of  which  Muir  crossed  on  Monument 
Road,  the  cars  of  which  on  20  October  1875  had  demolished  Judge  Keyes's  buggy 
and  killed  his  passenger,  continues  east  past  the  Great  Meadows  of  the  Concord 
River.  The  former  site  of  its  depot,  half  a  mile  west  almost  at  Lowell  Street  (a 
block  north  of  the  common),  is  now  a  lovely  stroll  through  Mill  Brook  Way 
conservation  land.  After  a  quarter  mile  of  the  woodland  trail,  follow  the  path  to 
the  right  (south)  which  shortly  comes  to  Sleepy  Hollow  just  west  of  its  small  pond 
from  where  a  trail  leads  up  to  Authors'  Ridge. 

Muir  and  Johnson  "laid  flowers  on  Thoreau 's  and  Emerson's  graves.  I 
think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  graveyard  I  ever  saw."  Muir,  deeply  moved  by 
Sleepy  Hollow,  contemplated  residing  here  himself.  Instead  he  chose  a  small  family 
cemetery  near  his  Martinez,  California,  home.  Taking  this  same  walk  one  day, 
Hawthorne  found  Margaret  Fuller  alone  here  reading  and  meditating  when  a  voice 
called  out  and  Emerson  "emerged  from  the  green  shade",  announcing  "Muses  in 
the  woods  to-day!"16 

EMERSON  HOUSE 

Next  Muir  and  Johnson  descended  Authors'  Ridge  to  Bedford  Street,  which 
they  took  west  to  the  common  again,  and  from  there  east  on  Lexington  Road. 
Crossing  directly  between  Bedford  and  Lexington  streets  to  come  to  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  home  on  Cambridge  Turnpike  would  have  involved  trespassing.  Now 
residences  packing  this  area  discourage  any  such  linear  passage. 
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They  apparently  missed  the  Antiquarian  Society  on  Lexington  Road,  open 
daily  on  summer  afternoons.  Thoreau's  desk,  bed,  chair,  table  still  reside  there. 
Now  called  the  Concord  Museum,  it  is  located  opposite  Emerson's  home.17 

From  Sleepy  Hollow's  Prichard  Gate  to  the  Emerson  House  is  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  a  fifteen-minute  walk. 

Emerson  died  at  home  on  27  April  1882.  Church  bells  tolled  his  age,  79; 
snow  fell  that  night.  His  wife  of  forty-six  years,  Lidian,  had  died  here  also  at  the 
age  of  90  in  the  fall  prior  to  the  Muir- Johnson  visit.  Their  younger  daughter,  Ellen, 
who  cared  for  them  both,  Baedeker  informed  travelers,  "still  occupied"  the  house 
in  1893. 

Probably,  Johnson  here  recalled  for  Muir  his  pacing  before  Bush,  as  the 
Emerson  home  was  known,  that  spring  day  of  1 875  when  other  celebrants  flowed 
in  and  out  of  the  gate.  Ellen,  who  was  "prepared  for  18  by  night  and  150  by  day", 
had  "only  thirteen  to  spend  the  nights  and  forty  or  fifty  in  the  day."18  Johnson 
longed  to  go  in,  but  was  "too  timid  to  make  an  advance  to  so  great  a  man."19 

Muir  appreciated  his  reticence.  When  Emerson  had  come  to  Yosemite 
Valley  in  May  1871,  Muir,  too  shy  to  approach  him  directly,  left  him  a  note  at  his 
hotel,  inviting  him  to  join  him  for  "a  month[']s  worship  with  Nature  in  the  high 
temples  of  the  great  Sierra..."20  Their  meeting,  shorter  and  flater,  was  nonetheless 
meaningful.  Afterwards,  they  corresponded.  Emerson  read  Muir's  letters  to  his 
family  (his  daughter  Edith  and  her  husband  William  H.  Forbes  were  the  only 
family  to  accompany  him  west)  and  told  his  friends,  surely  the  Keyeses  among 
them,  of  his  happiness  in  finding  Muir.  He  sent  Muir  his  Collected  Essays.  He 
wanted  Muir  in  New  England.  Muir's  pilgrimage,  thus,  fulfilled  belatedly  one  of 
Emerson's  wishes. 

Returning  from  California,  Emerson  found  Bush  under  quarantine  due  to 
Edward's  illness  and  had  to  lodge  at  the  Old  Manse  temporarily.  On  the  morning 
of  24  July  1872,  with  Ellen  at  Beverly  Farms,  Edward  in  England,  and  Edith  with 
her  family  somewhere  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  returning  from  England,  Emerson 
awoke  to  Bush's  burning.  He  raised  Lidian  and  then  the  neighbors.  The  First 
Parish  bell  sounded  the  alarm.  Judge  Keyes  raced  to  the  scene.  With  others  he 
rescued  furniture,  books,  manuscripts.  He  brought  Lidian  and  Emerson  home  for 
breakfast  and  dinner  and  then  settled  them  again  at  the  Old  Manse  before  returning 
to  the  salvage  work.  Later,  he  oversaw  the  restoration  of  Bush.21 

Johnson  and  Muir  entered  Bush  "and  were  shown  through  the  house.  It  is 
just  as  he  left  it,  his  study,  books,  chair,  bed,"  Muir  wrote  his  wife,  "and  all  the 
paintings  and  engravings  gathered  in  his  foreign  travels."  Who  was  their  cicerone? 
Ellen,  who  lived  there  until  her  death  in  1909,  would  have  been  ideal. 

"Why,  Mr.  Muir,"  Ellen  ushered  them  in.  "O,  I  wish  I  could  have  been  with  father 
when  he  visited  you  in  Yosemite....  When  his  memory  failed  and  he  could  not  think  of  your 
name  he  referred  to  you  as  'that  bearded  young  man  in  California.'" 

'This  is  the  bust  of  father  that  Dan  French  did  in  1 879,"  she  took  them  about  in 
her  high-necked,  long-skirted  dress.  "My  sister  Edith  has  one,  too,  in  her  home  in  Milton." 
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They  entered  the  parlor.  "Edith's  wedding  to  William  Forbes  happened 
in  this  room.  Her  dress  was  white  muslin."  Ellen  restrained  herself  from  describing 
the  "crowning  festivity  of  my  life."  Muir  recalled  meeting  them  and  Will's  parents 
in  Yosemite. 

"This  is  the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,"  she  pointed  to  a  painting  in  the 
hall.  "A  favorite  of  father's.  He  rode  up  it  on  a  donkey  sixty  years  ago."  In 
August  Muir  would  be  sailing  on  Lake  Como  in  northern  Italy.  "Father  and  I 
visited  Pompeii  twenty  years  ago,"  she  continued.  Father  gave  me  a  donkey, 
Graciosa,  whom  you  must  meet  before  you  leave." 

Two  duotone  photographs  on  the  north  wall  of  the  dining  room  needed  no 
introduction:  Mt.  Shasta  and  the  Cathedral  Spires  of  Yosemite  Valley  by  Carleton 
Watkins.  "These  were  a  gift  to  Father  in  memory  of  his  western  trip,"  Ellen 
anticipated  their  question.  Probably  from  John  and  Sarah  Forbes,  the  parents  of 
Edith's  husband. 

When  Edward  Emerson  went  overland  to  California  to  regain  his  health, 
leaving  12  May  1862,  he  met  with  his  father's  friend  the  Reverend  Thomas  Stan- 
King,  then  the  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  San  Francisco,  who  had 
given  Edward  two  of  Watkins'  photographs  of  the  sequoia  Grizzly  Giant  for  his 
father.  Edward  missed  seeing  Yosemite  and  the  Mariposa  Grove,  however.  He 
returned  via  sea  and  Panama  on  6  October  in  time  to  reenter  Harvard  to  where  his 
father  sent  him  a  barrel  of  apples  from  his  orchard.22 

We  must  imagine  the  Muir- Watkins  relationship.  Watkins  first 
photographed  Yosemite  in  1 86 1 .  By  1 878,  when  he  went  there  for  the  summer,  he 
was  "a  legendary  figure  in  the  valley,"  according  to  his  biographer  Peter  E.  Palmquist 
.  Though  that  summer  Muir  was  with  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  survey  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  they  were  both  in  Yosemite  in  1 872,  likely  when  Asa  Gray  came  in  July, 
for  Watkins  was  documenting  flora  for  the  botanist.  Though  Muir  was  subject  to  a 
wash  of  imagery  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair,  the  masterpieces  of  Watkins  were 
not  represented,  his  declining  health  and  income  having  prevented  his  participation.23 
Muir  had  a  collection  of  his  photographs,  however:  one  of  Shasta,  which  Watkins 
climbed  with  Clarence  King  on  11  September  1870;  another  of  the  Calaveras 
Mammoth  Trees  -  which  he  may  have  purchased  from  his  San  Francisco  studio. 
When  Watkins  was  nearly  blind  and  destitute,  their  mutual  friend  William  Keith 
wrote  Muir  suggesting  that  he  send  money  to  him.  The  1906  San  Francisco 
earthquake  destroyed  Watkins'  studio  and  inventory.  Four  years  later  he  was 
committed  to  an  insane  asylum,  where  he  died  in  1916. 

Each  room  had  a  fireplace.  They  burned  twenty-five  cords  of  wood  a 
year.  "Thoreau  parched  popcorn  over  this  fire,"  Ellen  said.  "I  was  two  when  he 
first  came  to  stay.  He  helped  in  the  garden  and  orchard.  That  year,  1841,  Edith 
was  born.  He  danced  with  baby  Edie  in  his  arms.  For  years  he  never  called  father 
by  his  first  name." 

"This  is  the  red  room."  They  stood  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  first 
floor.  "Margaret  Fuller  stayed  here,"  Ellen  did  not  elaborate  on  their  friendship. 
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"Father  contributed  to  a  biography  of  her."  Johnson  mentioned  the  article  on  her 
in  April's  Century.  Muir  had  not  read  her  books:  Summer  on  the  Lakes  (1844), 
Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1845),  Papers  on  Literature  and  Art  (1846). 

"Yes,  I'd  be  happy  to  join  you  later  at  the  Keyes'.... Edward  will  be  thrilled 
to  meet  you."    She  might  even  have  brought  pie  or  cake. 

Unfortunately  for  Muir  and  Johnson,  Ellen  had  left  that  April  for  England, 
with  her  sister  and  younger  nephew,  for  a  much-needed  respite  after  her  devoted 
care  of  her  dying  mother.  Ellen  would  not  return  until  October  1894.  In  fact, 
today's  newspaper  reported  her  in  Venice.  In  her  absence,  Helen  A.  Legate,  then 
thirty-five,  boarded  at  Bush.  Since  she  was  the  head  teacher  of  the  Emerson  School 
at  the  corner  of  Stow  and  Hubbard  streets,  four-blocks  away,  and  since  school  was 
still  in  session  until  June  16th,  it's  likely  she  was  not  at  home  this  afternoon.  Yet, 
as  Muir's  letter  reveals  an  informed  introduction  to  Bush,  it's  possible  that  she  was 
there.24 

They  walked  about  the  gardens,  perhaps  petted  Graciosa  before  taking  to 
the  left  of  the  old  barn  Emerson's  path  to  Walden,  now,  mid- August  1999,  filled 
with  ferns,  goldenrods,  jewelweeds. 

ORCHARD  HOUSE 

The  "other  home  near  Emerson's"  that  Muir  and  Johnson  saw,  but  neither  identified 
nor  entered,  was  Orchard  House,  which  faces  Lexington  Avenue  a  quarter  mile 
east  of  Bush.  The  Alcotts— Abigail  and  Bronson  and  their  daughters,  Anna,  May, 
Louisa,  Elizabeth— who  lived  here  from  1858  to  1877  (the  sisters'  tenures  varied), 
named  their  home  for  its  enfolding  apple  orchard.  Affectionately,  they  called  it 
Apple  Slump.  Before  renovations  were  completed  and  the  family  moved  in  in 
July  1858,  Elizabeth  died.  Here  on  23  May  1860  Anna  married  John  Bridge  Pratt. 
The  guests,  Emerson  and  Thoreau  included,  danced  around  the  married  couple  on 
the  lawn.  Emerson  kissed  the  bride;  Thoreau  declined.  Louisa  described  Anna's 
wedding  and  their  family  life  in  Little  Women,  which  Roberts  Brothers  of  Boston 
published  1  October  1868,  during  Muir's  first  California  autumn.  Royalties  enabled 
Louisa  and  May  to  go  to  France  in  April  1870  and  onto  Italy  and  England;  Louisa 
returned  the  following  June  while  May  stayed  to  study  art  until  November.  In 
spring  1873,  May  was  in  London  pursuing  art  for  another  year,  thanks  to  Louisa. 
In  September  1876  she  settled  in  Paris,  had  a  still-life  accepted  for  the  Salon  of 
1877,  married  the  next  year,  and  died  the  next  soon  after  their  daughter's  birth.  A 
grief-stricken  Emerson  brought  the  news  of  May's  death  to  Orchard  House  at  the 
end  of  December  1879.25 

I  am  curious  to  know  if  Muir  read  Little  Women.  No  Alcott  books  are 
found  in  Muir's  extant  library.  If  Muir  was  not  familiar  with  it,  Johnson  may  have 
enlightened  him  then.26 

At  this  time,  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  acquired  A.  Bronson  Alcott: 
His  Life  and  Philosophy  (Boston:  Roberts  Brothers,  1893),    authored  by  two 
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Concordians,  Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  William  T.  Harris,  which  The  New  York  Times 
had  reviewed  while  Muir  was  in  New  York.27 

In  June  1884,  Louisa  sold  Orchard  House  to  one  of  the  authors  of  her 
father's  biography,  the  philosopher  William  Torrey  Harris  (1835-1909),  who  had 
come  to  establish  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  He  lived  here  with  his  wife, 
Sarah  T.  Bugbee,  and  their  daughter,  Edith,  when  Muir  and  Johnson  passed,  though 
Harris,  serving  as  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  from  1889  to  1906,  may  have 
been  in  Washington  that  day.  The  Concord  Enterprise  of  15  June  1893  reported 
that  he  would  be  spending  the  summer  in  Concord.  "Hardly  any  American 
philosopher  was  more  widely  acclaimed  in  his  own  time,"  the  DAB  states,  "hardly 
any  so  little  read  today."  He  was  also  chief  editor  of  the  Appletons '  School  Readers, 
one  of  which,  The  Second  Reader  (1878),  is  in  Muir's  library,  which  he  may  have 
read  with  his  daughters. 

THE  WAYSIDE 

Aside  Orchard  House,  Johnson  and  Muir  were  close  enough  to  glimpse  The 
Wayside  eastward  along  Lexington  Avenue,  an  amalgam  architecture  influenced 
by  prior  dwellers,  the  Alcotts  and  Hawthornes.  Had  Muir  and  Johnson  knocked  at 
the  door,  they  might  have  met  Harriett  Lothrop  (a.k.a.  Margaret  Sidney),  who  had 
lived  here  since  1 883  with  her  husband  Daniel  Lothrop,  whom  she  married  4  October 
1881.  He  commuted  to  work  at  his  Boston  publishing  house  (except  winters  when 
they  stayed  in  a  nearby  hotel),  while  she  wrote  children's  books,  being  already 
famous  for  Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew  (1881),  which  was  serialized 
first  in  Wide  Awake,  a  juvenile  periodical  her  husband  founded.28 

A  year  ago  March,  Mr.  Lothrop  died  (Walt  Whitman  died  later  that  month, 
too),  leaving  Harriett  and  their  almost  nine-year-old  daughter  Margaret  in  residence. 
Since  her  husband's  death,  Harriet  Lothrop  devoted  herself  to  his  publishing 
business.  On  8  October  1892,  she  attended  the  memorial  service  in  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  of  their  friend  the  poet,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  who  died  7 
September  1892.  She  wrote  and  dedicated  to  her  husband,  Whittier  with  the 
Children,  which  had  just  been  released  from  D.  Lothrop  Company.  In  July  she 
and  her  daughter  went  to  Chicago  for  the  World's  Fair,  where  she  gave  an  address, 
"The  Companionship  of  Mother  and  Child"  to  the  literary  congress  at  the  Art 
Institute  on  the  13th,  and,  five  days  later,  showed  an  enthusiastic,  young  audience 
in  the  Children's  Building  how  to  make  a  World's  Fair  scrapbook.29 

Next  year,  1894,  Harriett  Lothrop  purchased  the  home  of  Ephraim  Wales 
Bull,  the  Concord  grape  propagator,  located  next  door  to  her,  and  restored  his 
"Grapevine  Cottage,"  which  still  resides  there,  though  now  a  house  stands  between 
them.  She  also  revived  the  DAR  Chapter  House  on  Monument  Square,  which 
Muir  and  Johnson  passed  earlier,  as  well  as  Orchard  House,  buying  it  from  William 
Torrey  Harris  in  1900.  Her  intention  was  not  to  live  there,  but  to  create  a  museum, 
which  opened  in  1911.  She  coveted  the  School  of  Philosophy  enough  to  have  it 
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moved  to  her  property,  where  she  moved  it  about  every  now  and  then.  Not  until 
1976  was  it  returned  to  its  original  place. 

Did  Muir  read  Five  Little  Peppers  to  his  daughters?  He  did  or  they  did, 
for  they  owned  Five  Little  Peppers  Grown  Up  (1892)  and  Five  Little  Peppers 
Midway  (1893).30  They  desired  his  own  tales:  "During  meals  at  home  my  little 
girls  make  me  tell  stories,"  he  wrote,  "  many  of  them  very  long,  continued  from 
day  to  day,  for  a  month  or  two."31  He  transported  them  with  Proverbs,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  his  Alaskan  adventures  and  his  favorite  Scottish  bard,  Bobbie  Burns: 

Gie  me  ae  spark  o'  Nature's  fire, 
That's  a'  the  learning  I  desire. 

Mostly  Muir  wanted  "wild  knowledge"  for  his  children.  "Go  to  Nature's  school" 
he  advised,  "the  one  true  University."32 

WALDEN 

Now  Muir  and  Johnson  participated  in  the  common  recreation  of 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  and  the  Alcotts.  They  "walked  through  the 
woods  to  Walden  Pond,"  he  said,  most  likely  from  Emerson's  on  his  path, 
which  went  through  what  is  now  the  Town  Forest  over  Brister's  Hill  and  across 
Walden  Road,  now  bisected  by  four  lanes  of  insufferable  traffic. 

Muir  found  this  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  be  "a  mere  saunter." 
"It  is  a  beautiful  lake  about  half  a  mile  long,"  Muir  wrote  home,  "fairly 
embosomed  like  a  bright  dark  eye  in  wooded  hills  of  smooth  moraine  gravel 
and  sand,  and  with  a  rich  leafy  undergrowth  of  huckleberry,  willow,  and  young 
oak  bushes,  etc.,  and  grass  and  flowers  in  rich  variety.  No  wonder  Thoreau 
lived  here  two  years.  I  could  have  enjoyed  living  here  two  hundred  years  or 
two  thousand." 

Muir  was  already  familiar  with  Walden  from  Walden.  In  the  spring 
of  1872,  a  year  after  Emerson's  visit  to  Yosemite  Valley,  Muir  received  from 
Abba  G.  Woolson  of  Boston  a  copy  of  Walden,  the  second  edition  published 
by  Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston  on  21  March  1862.  In  this  book,  which  is 
still  in  his  library,  he  made  his  presence  felt.  In  "The  Ponds"  chapter  occurs 
this  repartee: 

Thoreau:  "I  have  said  that  Walden  has  no  visible  inlet  nor 
outlet..."  (194).33 

Muir:  "Walden  is  a  Moraine  pond  wh[ich]  dates  back  to  the 
close  of  the  last  glacial  period  when  the  general  New  England 
ice  sheet  was  reeding[sic  -  receding]  &  is  fed  by  currents 
wh[ich]  ooze  thro[ugh]  beds  of  drift"  (210). 
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Thoreau:  "Some  have  been  puzzled  to  tell  how  the  shore  became 
so  regularly  paved"  (182). 

Muir:  "By  the  expansion  of  the  ice  in  the  winter"  (198). 

Thoreau  also  pondered  why  "The  pond  rises  and  falls..."  (180). 

Muir:  "caused  by  differences  in  general  rain-fall  &  evaporation" 
(196). 

In  the  first  page  of  the  "Baker  Farm"  chapter,  Muir  changed  Thoreau 's  "red- 
alder  berry"  (201)  of  the  swamps  to  elder-berry  by  striking  a  line  through  the  "a"  and 
putting  an  "e"  in  the  margin  (217).  Thoreau  referred  to  common  winterberry,  Ilex 
verticillata,  which  has  red  berries  and  grows  in  wet  places.  The  common  elder, 
Sambucus  canadensis,  of  wines  and  jellies,  which  Thoreau  also  knew  well,  likes 
swamps  but  has  purple-black  berries.  The  red-berried  elder,  Sambucus pubens,  which 
is  not  native  to  or  naturalized  in  Concord,  Thoreau  became  acquainted  with  on  Mount 
Monadnock  in  1858  and  1860  where  it  inhabits  the  higher  ground  it  prefers. 

Muir  did  not  restrict  his  comments  to  the  landscape.  In  the  "Former 
Inhabitants;  and  Winter  Visitors"  chapter  is  this: 

Thoreau:  "I  should  not  forget  that  during  my  last  winter  at  the 
pond  there  was  another  welcome  visitor... One  of  the  last  of  the 
philosophers,  -  Connecticut  gave  him  to  the  world..."  (268). 

Muir,  correctly  puts:  "Alcott?"  (288). 

Evidently,  then  Muir  was  informed  of  Bronson  Alcott  (b.  Wolcott, 
Connecticut,  1799)  and  of  his  friendship  with  Thoreau,  perhaps  by  his  professors  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  or  by  Emerson  himself,  or  by  their  mutual  friend  Jeanne 
Carr,  if  not  by  all  of  them. 

Muir  also  guessed  "Emerson?"  (287)  as  the  "poet",  "who  came  from  farthest 
to  my  lodge,  through  deepest  snows  and  most  dismal  tempests..."  (267-8)  Walter 
Harding,  however,  identified  this  guest  as  William  Ellery  Charming  of  Concord,  who 
lived  on  Ponkawtasset  Hill  north  of  the  Concord  River  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond 
Keyes's,  farther  in  that  direction  than  Muir  went.  Another  "who  looked  in  upon  me 
from  time  to  time,"  Thoreau  related  in  the  chapter's  penultimate  paragraph,  was 
Emerson,  according  to  Harding.34  Muir  did  not  recognize  Emerson  here  or  at  least 
made  no  indication  that  he  knew  this  visitor. 

In  "The  Bean-field"  chapter,  Thoreau  related,  "...I  felt  as  if  I  could  spit  a 
Mexican  with  a  good  relish,  -for  why  should  we  always  stand  for  trifles ?-and  looked 
round  for  a  woodchuck  or  a  skunk  to  exercise  my  chivalry  upon"  (161). 

Muir  commented,  "rather  silly"  (174) 
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Harding  explained:  "The  United  States  was  at  war  with  Mexico  during 
T's  stay  at  Walden.  Need  it  be  pointed  out  that  T  is  using  irony  here?"  (156nl0). 

Besides  his  natural  history,  Muir  appreciated  Thoreau's  philosophy.  In 
the  "Conclusion"  chapter,  he  underlined  this  entire  sentence:  "In  proportion  as  he 
simplifies  his  life,  the  laws  of  the  universe  will  appear  less  complex,  and  solitude 
will  not  be  solitude,  nor  poverty  poverty,  nor  weakness  weakness"  (324). 

I  like  to  believe  that  Johnson  and  Muir  walked  around  Walden,  thereby 
performing  a  ritual  done  by  many  pilgrims  before  and  after  them  that  had  ancient 
roots  in  the  Tibetan  kora  and  the  Hindu  pradakshina.35  Muir  picked  wildflowers 
and  sent  them  home  to  his  younger  daughter  Helen.  He  did  not  say  which  ones.36 
According  to  Thoreau,  he  had  many  choices.  On  this  date  in  1 85 1 ,  Thoreau  gathered 
the  first  strawberries  of  the  season;  the  next  day,  twinflowers.  "The  lupine  is  now 
in  its  glory,"  Thoreau  observed  acres  of  it  three  days  earlier  a  year  later,  "of  such 
a  pleasing  variety  of  colors,  purple-pink  or  lilac  -  and  white... It  paints  a  whole  hill 
side  with  its  blue..."37  At  Walden,  it  was  blossoming  time  for  high  and  low 
blueberries,  high  blackberries,  huckleberries  and  their  sweet  scents  filled  the  air, 
Thoreau  knew.  "The  mountain  laurel  will  begin  to  bloom  to-morrow,"  he  noted 
10  June  1853.38  "Find  the  great  fringed  orchis  out,"  Thoreau  wrote  9  June  1854, 
"A  large  spike  of  peculiarly  delicate  pale-purple  flowers."39  And  so  on. 

THOREAU  HOUSE 

At  some  point  in  their  afternoon  idyll,  they  visited  "Thoreau's  village 
residence."  This  is  the  Yellow  House  at  73  Main  Street,  where  Thoreau  lived  from 
1850  to  his  death  in  1862.  Unfavorable  circumstances,  to  which  Keyes  probably 
alerted  them,  prohibited  their  entrance.  Louisa  May  Alcott  bought  the  Yellow 
House  on  28  May  1877  for  $4,500  for  her  widowed  sister,  Anna  Alcott  Pratt  and 
her  two  boys  Frederick  and  John,  who  moved  there  in  July,  followed  by  Bronson, 
Abigail  and  Louisa.  Abigail  died  shortly  thereafter  (25  November  1877).  On  10 
October  1885,  Bronson,  Louisa,  Anna  and  her  sons  departed  for  Boston's  Beacon 
Hill.  On  4  and  6  March  1888,  Bronson  and  Louisa  died,  respectively.  On  8  February 
1888,  Frederick  Alcott  Pratt  married  Jessica  Lilian  Cate.  They  and  their  first  two 
children  resided  with  his  mother  Anna  at  5  Chestnut  Street  in  Boston  until  they  all 
returned  to  Concord  in  spring  1893.  When  they  did,  Anna  was  ill.  Further  exhausted 
from  the  move,  she  made  her  last  journal  entry  20  May  and  died  17  July.  Her 
edition,  with  her  foreword,  of  Comic  Tragedies,  the  adolescent  plays  she  and  Louisa 
had  composed  and  performed  with  their  sisters,  appeared  that  year  from  Roberts 
Brothers.  The  Pratts  continued  to  live  at  the  Thoreau  House.40 

BULLET  HOLE  HOUSE  REDUX 

They  returned  to  the  Keyes  home,  Muir  said  "at  six  o'clock";  Keyes 
recalled  "to  tea  and  to  meet  Edward  who  came  at  5..."41 
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Edward  Waldo  Emerson,  forty-nine  that  July,  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Waldo 
and  Lidian  Emerson.  He  was  also  nurtured  by  Thoreau,  who  came  to  live  in  his 
home  when  he  was  three  for  seven  months,  while  his  father  was  in  England.  Thoreau 
took  him  boating  on  Walden  and  berrying,  introduced  him  to  wildflowers.  Thoreau 
celebrated  Edward's  fifth  birthday  with  onion  and  squash  pipes  and  rhubarb  whistles. 
In  late  August  1861,  Thoreau  consoled  an  anxious  Edward  before  his  entrance  to 
Harvard  from  where  he  graduated  in  1866,  having  taken  leave  to  recover  from 
typhoid  fever.  After  finishing  Harvard's  medical  school,  Edward  married  Annie 
Shepard  Keyes  on  19  September  1874,  after  a  three-year  engagement,  right  here  in 
this  house  before  one  hundred  guests.  At  four  that  afternoon  they  left  for  a 
honeymoon  with  Mount  Monadnock  in  southwestern  New  Hampshire.42 

The  forty-six-year-old  Annie  did  not  accompany  her  husband  to  meet 
Muir.  Presumably,  she  was  with  their  four  children,  Ellen,  Florence,  William  Forbes, 
Raymond,  ages  thirteen,  ten,  nine  and  six,  respectively,  at  their  home  at  452  Lowell 
Road,  which  still  stands  a  mile  west  of  Keyes's  place.  It  seems  more  likely,  however, 
that  she  was  in  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire,  with  Florence  and  Raymond,  awaiting 
Edward's  arrival  the  next  day  with  Ellen  and  William.  The  family  had  been  staying 
at  the  home  of  Edward's  sister  and  brother-in-law  in  Milton,  while  she  and  her 
family  were  abroad  with  Ellen  Emerson.43 

Edward  had  practiced  medicine  in  Concord  until  the  death  of  his  father. 
Since  then,  he  had  pursued  a  life  of  writing  and  painting.  In  1 888,  he  had  written 
Emerson  In  Concord  for  the  town's  all-male  "Social  Circle,"  which  appeared  as  a 
book  in  1889  from  Houghton  Mifflin.  This  profile  mentioned  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  California  trip,  but  did  not  refer  to  Muir.  Edward  devoted  himself  to 
editing  his  father's  works,  which  were  published  in  1903-1904  in  twelve  volumes, 
and  then  his  journals,  which  were  released  between  1909  and  1914  in  ten  volumes. 
After  Muir's  death  in  1914,  Houghton  Mifflin  published  Edward's  Henry  Thoreau 
as  Remembered  by  a  Young  Friend  (1917). 

Muir  found  Edward  "very  like  his  father  -  rather  tall,  slender,  and  with  his 
father's  sweet  perennial  smile.  Nothing  could  be  more  cordial  and  loving  than  his 
reception  of  me." 

These  engaging  personalities  must  have  had  a  lively  time.  How  much 
was  Muir-Emerson  dialogue?  How  much  was  Keyes-Johnson?  What  role  did 
Martha  play?  Did  she  sit  silently  and  let  the  men  go  on?  What  did  they  make  of 
and  for  each  other?  Sadly,  there's  no  record  of  their  conversation.  Their  common 
interests  of  Thoreau  and  Emerson,  nature  and  horticulture,  writing  and  books  must 
have  been  addressed. 

Perhaps  they  traded  mountain  stories,  Edward  telling  of  his  beloved 
Monadnock,  a  solitary  3, 165 -foot-eminence  in  southwestern  New  Hampshire, 
visible  from  Concord.  Thoreau,  who  was  intimate  with  it,  inspired  Edward's  first 
ascent  in  July  1861.  Edward  often  camped  on  the  mountain  with  sister  Ellen.  A 
late  June  1866  expedition  was  especially  memorable,  for  their  father  came  with 
Annie  Keyes  and  William  Ellery  Channing,  the  latter  having  accompanied  Thoreau 
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there  in  August  1860,  Una  Hawthorne  and  three  others.  "[TJhe  thunder  shook  the 
mountain,"  Emerson  wrote,  "&  much  of  the  time  was  continuous  cannonade." 
Emerson  with  four  women  and  a  young  man  retreated  to  the  Mountain  House  for 
the  night,  leaving  Edward  and  Ellery  and  another  with  plenty  of  room  in  their  tent. 
Returning  to  the  scene  the  next  morning,  they  witnessed  a  glorious  clearing  and 
later  "haloes,  rainbows,  and  little  pendulums  of  cloud",  and  spent  a  cold,  clear 
night  outside.44 

Alicia  Keyes  enjoyed  Monadnock  too.  Like  Edward  she  painted  it.  This 
summer  she  was  engaged  with  making  a  representational  oil  of  it,  situating  herself 
south  of  her  subject  atop  Gap  Mountain.  Eventually,  she  gave  this  picture  to  the 
public  library.  At  the  end  of  this  year,  she  would  exhibit  her  sketches  at  the  Court 
House,  one  of  which  was  titled,  Monadnock  from  Fitzwilliam.*5 

Though  Muir  never  climbed  Monadnock,  he  saw  it  from  afar  and  visited 
it  vicariously  through  Thoreau's  journal  of  his  1858  and  1860  excursions.  Of  the 
former  account,  Muir  indexed,  "Tourists  names  on  Mtns.  Yo  g",  which  refers  to 
Thoreau's  chastisement  of  the  grafetti-makers.  "Yo",  for  Yosemite,  and  "g"  for 
good,  means  Muir  considered  this  for  his  book,  The  Yosemite  (1912),  which  he 
dedicated  to  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  who  for  a  decade  had  urged  Muir  to 
write  this.  He  also  marked  in  the  margin  "gl."  for  glaciation  opposite  Thoreau's 
description  of  a  smooth  and  rounded  profile  of  rocks.  For  the  1860  visit,  Muir 
makes  one  index  for  "Thoreau's  outfit  for  Monadnock,"  his  list  of  some  thirty 
items,  followed  by  his  provisions.46 

Now  Edward  had  to  excuse  himself  in  order  to  go  home  to  pack  for 
tomorrow's  train  trip  to  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire,  where  the  family  summered. 
Four  years  later,  in  1897,  he  built  a  beautiful  home  between  Fitzwilliam  and 
Monadnock  that  still  stands  on  Route  124. 

Muir  gave  no  supper  menu.  What  board  was  spread— pies,  biscuits, 
chocolates,  ices— must  be  imagined. 

I  presume  that  the  Keyeses  shared  with  their  guests  some  of  their  four- 
month-long  California  journey  of  the  last  year.  Crossing  the  Continental  Divide 
just  after  midnight  on  22  January  1 892,  their  westbound  train  collided  with  another. 
Six  were  killed  and  "6  or  8  badly  wounded,"  Keyes  wrote,  "our  baggage  car  over 
turned  &  set  on  fire,  trunks  smashed  &  pulled  out.  fire  put  out.  and  we  laid  there 
till  day  light... an  awful  night  but  we  got  breakfast  in  dining  car  all  right  after  it  was 
cleared."47 

In  Los  Angeles,  they  experienced  an  earthquake.  In  San  Francisco,  they 
stayed  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  Muir  and  Johnson  had  first  met  in  June  1889, 
and  where  Muir  in  his  new  suit  would  come  to  meet  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  in 
May  1903.48  In  April,  they  were  riding  in  Yosemite  Valley  to  Mirror  Lake  as 
Emerson  had  done,  walking  the  trail  to  Nevada  Falls  (but  not  up  it)  and  playing 
whist  and  dancing  in  the  evenings  at  their  hotel.  Afterwards  they  went  to  see 
Thomas  Hill's  studio  in  Wawona.  Hill,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1829,  worked 
here  from  1884  until  his  death  in  1908.  Muir  commissioned  him  to  paint  the  Muir 
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Glacier  in  Glacier  Bay,  Alaska,  in  1 887,  for  which  Muir  paid  $500.49  As  editor  and 
illustrator,  Muir  and  Hill  collaborated  on  Picturesque  California  (1888).50  Last 
summer,  1892,  Hill  had  been  in  New  Hampshire  painting  the  White  Mountains 
with  his  brother  Edward.51  The  Keyeses  also  saw  the  Big  Trees  of  the  Mariposa 
Grove,  as  Muir  and  Emerson  had  done  twenty-one  years  before  them.  They  returned 
to  Concord  21  May. 

Thomas  Hill  went  to  Chicago  for  the  World's  Fair  where  five  of  his 
landscapes  were  displayed  in  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  California  Building,  among 
them  Muir  Glacier,  Alaska.52  Hill's  work  in  Chicago,  however,  did  not  impress 
Muir,  "four  by  Hill,  not  his  best,"  he  wrote  his  wife.53  He  did  admire  "a  good 
small  one  by  Yelland." 

This  was  Raymond  Dabb  Yelland  (1848-1900),  then  the  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  School  of  Design  (Thomas  Hill  had  been  briefly  its  director  before 
going  to  Alaska),  which  this  year  moved  into  the  Mark  Hopkins  mansion  on  Nob 
Hill.  Yelland  had  his  studio  at  430  Pine  Street,  the  home  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  of  which  he,  Hill,  and  William  Keith  were  members,  and  his  home  in 
Oakland.  He  had  two  paintings  in  Chicago:  Moonrise  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey  and 
Scene  in  San  Mateo,  California.5* 

It's  likely  that  Muir  spoke  of  the  World's  Fair,  his  being  the  only  one  of 
the  party  to  have  been  there,  and  its  being  the  major  cultural  event  of  the  year.  It  is 
surprising  how  many  people  visited  it  between  1  May  and  31  October  1893:  27.5 
million.  It  had  an  elevated  electric  railroad,  movable  sidewalk,  elevators,  waterways 
with  a  variety  of  craft.  The  vast  fairgrounds,  "The  White  City"  it  was  called,  were 
designed  and  planted  with  thousands  of  trees  by  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  who 
selected  the  site  next  to  Lake  Michigan.  Admission  was  fifty  cents.  "There  never 
has  been  an  occasion  in  the  world's  history,"  The  New  York  Times  boasted,  "when 
so  much  was  given  for  so  small  a  price."55  May's  Century  featured  an  article  on 
the  Fair  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer,  a  poem  by  its  editor  Richard  Watson 
Gilder,  who  July  10  addressed  the  opening  of  its  Congress  on  Literature,  as  well 
as  a  profile  of  John  Muir  by  his  friend  John  Sweet. 

"I  most  enjoyed  the  art  galleries,"  Muir  wrote  home.  "There  are  about 
eighteen  acres  of  paintings  by  every  nation  under  the  sun,  and  I  wandered  and 
gazed  until  I  was  ready  to  fall  down  with  utter  exhaustion."  It  was  in  fact  the 
largest  collection  of  paintings  ever  assembled. 

Muir's  second  visit  to  the  Fair  was  with  Johnson.  On  his  way  back  to 
California,  Muir  stopped  in  Washington  D.C.  to  lobby  for  forests  before  going  on 
to  Chicago  with  Johnson,  who  stayed  five  days  before  returning  to  New  York. 
Muir  continued  west.  Crossing  Arizona  his  train  hit  another,  leaving  him  "shaken 
up  &  scared"  but  amazingly  uninjured.  After  five  months  of  travel,  Muir  arrived 
home  16  October.56 

Judge  Keyes  took  Muir  and  Johnson  to  the  depot  for  their  8  RM.  train.57 
As  the  day  light  dissolved,  they  passed  Walden  again.  "Lakes  of  Light"  Thoreau 
called  Walden  and  White  Pond,  while  Muir  referred  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  the 
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"Range  of  Light."  58     Fittingly,  Muir's  first  New  England  day  was  spent  at  the 
shrine  of  his  mentors  for  whom,  in  Mary  Oliver's  view,  "life  itself  was  light."59 

Were  there  promises  of  return?  Muir  never  saw  Concord  again.  Nor  his 
hosts.  Martha  Keyes  died  in  1 895 ;  her  husband  in  1 910;  Annie  and  Edward  Emerson, 
in  1928  and  1930,  respectively.  Had  Muir  met  Ellen  Emerson,  the  inveterate  letter 
writer,  they  might  have  corresponded  until  her  death  in  January  1909,  thereby 
keeping  "that  bearded  young  man  in  California"  in  the  Concord  circle.60  As  it 
was,  twenty-one  years  later  he  received  a  note  from  her  namesake  and  niece,  Ellen 
Tucker  Emerson,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Annie.  "Your  wonderful  country  certainly 
appeals  to  all  our  family,"  she  wrote  him  from  Lake  Merced  while  on  a  Sierra  Club 
Outing,  "now  in  the  third  generation.  I've  so  often  heard  of  my  grandfather's  trip 
with  you."  61 
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1  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  Remembered  Yesterdays  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  1923),  280. 

2  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton: 
Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1971),  193.  All  further  references  to  Walden  are  to 
this  edition  unless  otherwise  noted;  pages  are  given  parenthetically  in 
text. 

3  The  Boston  Sunday  Globe,  1 1  June  1 893, 4.  I  am  ever  grateful  to  Concord 
naturalist  Mary  McClintock  for  opening  my  eyes  to  this  and  other  wonders 
of  Walden  Woods. 

4  Fitchburg  Railroad,  Hoosac  Tunnel  Route,The  Official  Guide  to  the 
Railways  (National  Railway  Publications,  June  1893),  82.  The  New 
York  Public  Library  has  The  Official  Guide  from  1868,  except  September/ 
October  1 898.  The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  also  served  Concord  but  its 
schedule  does  not  agree  with  Muir's  and  its  run  was  slower. 

5  Karl  Baedeker,  &d.,The  United  States  with  an  Excursion  into  Mexico:  A 
Handbook  for  Travellers  -1893  (1893;  New  York:  Da  Capo  Press,  1971), 
112.  A  brief  review  of  this  book  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times  of  4 
June  1893,  19,  while  Muir  was  in  the  city. 

Later  The  New  York  Times  (19  June  1893,  3)  also  noted  the 
publication  of  Appletons '  General  Guide  to  the  United  States  and  Canada 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company ;no  editor  given.)  and  Appleton  's 
Guide  Book  to  Alaska  and  the  Northwest  by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore,  a 
friend  of  Muir's  and  Johnson's  and  an  advocate  for  wilderness.  The  former, 
however,  did  not  recommend  a  Concord  tour,  nor  mention  Concord 
authors.  Appleton's  travel  guides  began  publication  with  Appleton's 
Railroad  and  Steamboat  Companion  (1847)  and  a  United  States  Guide 
Book  (1861),  according  to  John  Tebbel,  A  History  of  Book  Publishing  in 
the  United  States:  Volume  I  The  Creation  of  an  Industry,  1630-1865  (New 
York:  R.R.  Bowker,  1972),  288. 

A  popular  local  guide  by  George  B.  Bartlett,  Concord:  Historic, 
Literary  and  Picturesque  (Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing  Company) 
published  from  1 880  to  1 895  (Bartlett  died  in  1 896),  helped  tourists,  though 
probably  not  Muir.  I  consulted  the  15th  edition  of  1895. 

6  Concord  Enterprise,  19  April  1893,  1;  4  May  1893,1;  20  July  1893,  4. 
Letter,  John  Muir  to  Louie  Muir,  13  June  1893,  New  York,  New  York,  in 
William  Frederic  Bade,   The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Muir 
(Boston: Houghton  Mifflin,  1924),  11:269.  All  Muir  quotations  hereafter 
are  from  this  letter  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

8  Amelia  F.  Emerson,  "John  Shepard  Keyes,"  Memoirs  of  Members  of  the 

Social  Circle  in  Concord  (Privately  Printed,  1940),  5:71-93.   Hereafter 
cited  Social  Circle  Memoirs.  Percy  W.  Brown,  "Prescott  Keyes,"  Social 
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Circle  Memoirs  (1975)  6:37-48.  Prescott  Keyes  (1858-1943)  joined  the 
all-male  Social  Circle  in  1890  and  was  a  devoted  member  all  his  life,  as 
was  his  father,  who  enrolled  in  1846. 

9  Diary  of  John  Shepard  Keyes,  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  8  June  1893.  Hereafter  cited  Keyes  Diary. 

10  Johnson,  Remembered  Yesterdays,  326-7. 

1 1  A  brief  profile  of  Daniel  Chester  French  appeared  in  April's  Century  ( 1 893) 
by  W.  Lewis  Fraser,  958,  as  well  as  of  French's  The  Angel  of  Death  Staying 
the  Hand  of  the  Sculptor,  846.  Margaret  French  Cresson  relates  her 
wedding  in  her  Journey  into  Fame:  The  Life  of  Daniel  Chester  French 
(Harvard  University  Press,  1947),  256-60. 

12  See  Michael  Richman,  Daniel  Chester  French:  An  American  Sculptor 
(New  York:  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  1976),  38-47,  Minute  Man; 
Richman  says  French  made  his  clay  model  for  the  Minute  Man  in  the 
Studio  Building,  110  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  from  April  to  September 
1873.  He  completed  the  statue  30  July  1874  at  the  same  place.  This 
varies  with  Cresson's  account,  Journey  into  Fame,  63-80,  which  I  give 
here,  and  is  supported  by  Roland  Wells  Robbins,77ze  Story  of  the  Minute 
Man  (New  London,  New  Hampshire:  The  Country  Press,  1945).  Keyes 
Diary.  Daniel's  father,  Judge  Henry  F.  French,  appears  on  the  Concord 
Assessors  records  for  the  first  time  in  1867,  Joyce  Woodman  informed 
me.  According  to  Mary  R.  Fenn,  Old  Houses  of  Concord  (Old  Concord 
Chapter  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  1974),  Judge  French 
bought  the  house  in  1865. 

1 3  John  H.  Dryfhout,  "The  Cornish  Colony,"  A  Circle  of  Friends:  Art  Colonies 
of  Cornish  and  Dublin  (Durham,  New  Hampshire:  University  Art 
Galleries,  University  of  New  Hampshire,  1985),  39.  Cresson  says  two 
summers  but  not  which  ones,  Journey  into  Fame,  167 '.  Concord 
Enterprise,  20  July  1893,  1  &  4,  and  8  August  1893,  1,  for  their  return  to 
Concord  "last  week". 

14  Selections  from  William  Brewster's  journals  at  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  Harvard  University,  have  been  published  as  October  Farm  (Harvard 
University  Press,  1936)  with  Daniel  Chester  French's  introduction,  and 
Concord  River  (Harvard  University  Press,  1937).  According  to  Ludlow 
Griscom,  The  Birds  of  Concord  (Harvard  University  Press,  1949),  5-17, 
Brewster's  association  with  Concord  began  in  1868  when  he  came  to  see 
French.  From  April  to  October  1886  Brewster  lived  at  the  Old  Manse  in 
Concord.  His  biography  is  in  progress.  DAB,ANB. 

15  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  Volume  5:  1852-1853.  Patrick  F.  O'Connell, 
ed.  (Princeton  University  Press,  1997),  366-67. 

16  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  The  American  Notebooks,  ed.  Claude  M.  Simpson 
(Columbus:  Ohio  State  Univ.  Press,  1972),  342-3.  Josephine  Lazarus, 
Century,  April  1893, 923-32. 
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17  Margaret  Sidney,  Old  Concord:  Her  Highways  and  Byways  (Boston:  D. 
Lothrop,  1888),  63;  Concord  Enterprise,  29  June  1893,  1. 

1 8  Edith  E.  W.  Gregg,  ed. ,  The  Letters  of  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson  (Kent:  Kent 
State  Univ.  Press,  1982),  2:174. 

19  Johnson,  Remembered  Yesterdays,  327. 

20  Ralph  L.  Rusk,  ed.,  The  Letters  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (New  York: 
Columbia  Univ.  Press,  1939),  6:155.  For  an  account  of  their  meeting  see 
Stephen  Fox,  John  Muir  and  His  Legacy:  The  American  Conservation 
Movement  (Boston:  Little,  Brown,  1981),  3-7. 

2 1  John  Mc  Aleer,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  Days  of  Encounter  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  1984),  610-13;  Social  Circle  Memoirs,  90;  Keyes  Diary. 

22  Nanette  Margaret  Sexton,  Carleton  E.  Watkins:  Pioneer  California 
Photographer  (1829-1916):  A  Study  in  the  Evolution  of  Photographic 
Style  During  the  First  Decade  of  Wet  Plate  Photography,  Harvard  Univ., 
Ph.D.  Dissertation,  1982,  182.  Letter,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  to  Thomas 
Starr  King,  7  November  1862,  Concord,  in  The  Society  of  California 
Pioneers,  San  Francisco,  California.  Only  a  draft  portion  is  included  in 
LRWE  5:297-8. 

23  Conversation  with  Peter  E.  Palmquist,  4  April  2000.  Peter  Palmquist  and 
Martha  A.  Sandweiss,  Carleton  E.  Watkins:  Photographer  of  the  American 
West  (University  of  New  Mexico  Press,  1983).  See  Chronology  by  Peter 
E.  Palmquist  in  Douglas  R.  Nickel,  Carleton  Watkins:  The  Art  of 
Perception  (San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art/  Harry  N.  Abrams, 
Inc.,  1999). 

24  Gregg,  The  Letters  of  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  2:660.  Concord  Enterprise, 
20  April  1893,  5,  says  that  they  sailed  for  Liverpool  from  New  York  on 
the  Teutonic  on  April  5th.  Concord  Enterprise,  8  June  1 893 , 1 ,  for  Venice. 
Dolores  Carpenter  Bird,  ed.,  The  Life  ofLidian  Jackson  Emerson  by  Ellen 
Tucker  Emerson  (Michigan  State  University  Press,  1992),  253  n372,  says 
that  at  Ellen's  invitation  Helen  A.  Legate  "came  to  live  with  her  about 
1890  and  lived  on  in  the  Emerson  House  until  her  death  in  1947 [1945]." 
The  Concord  Directory  and  Guide  (E.H.  Smith,  1892)  verifies  her 
residence  at  Emerson's  at  this  time.  Concord  Journal,  31  May  1945,  and 
Concord  Enterprise,  1  June  1945,  give  her  obituaries.  Edith  Forbes 
believed  that  the  friendship  of  her  sister  with  Helen  Legate  began  in  1 889. 
See  her  letter  quoted  in  Judith  A.  Roman,  Annie  Adams  Fields:  The  Spirit 
of  Charles  Street  (Indiana  University  Press,  1990),  153-54.  I  surmise 
that  the  "family  from  New  Hampshire",  who  according  to  the  Concord 
Enterprise,  8  June  1893,  had  leased  Bush  for  the  summer,  had  not  arrived 
yet. 

25  Walter  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau  ( 1 965 ;  Princeton:  Princeton 
Univ.  Press,  1992),  43 1 .  Caroline  Ticknor,  MayAlcott:  A  Memoir  (Little, 
Brown,  and  Company,  1928).    In  the  "Prelude"  of  May  Alcott,  Daniel 
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Chester  French  related  that  his  first  clay  and  tools  were  the  gift  of  May 
Alcott. 

26  Johnson,  Remembered  Yesterdays,  327. 

27  Concord  Enterprise,  15  June  1893,5.  The  New  York  Times,  4  June  1893, 
19.  According  to  the  reviewer,  who  is  not  identified,  Sanborn  wrote  543 
pages  and  Harris  120. 

28  DAB  for  Daniel  and  Harriet  Lothrop;  the  new  ANB  includes  him,  omits 
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29  Her  World's  Fair  visit  is  taken  from  Chicago  newspaper  clippings  in  Folder 
78  of  Box  4  of  her  Manuscript  Collection  in  the  Department  of  Special 
Collections,  George  A.  Smathers  Libraries,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville,  Florida.  An  exhibit  of  D.  Lothrop  Company  was  in  the 
Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  of  the  World's  Fair  (Folder  66, 
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30  David  H.  Wallace,  comp.,  "Books  Owned  by  John  Muir"  (1980),  Appendix 
G,  John  Muir  National  Historic  Site,  Martinez,  California. 

31  Letter,  John  Muir  to  James  Davie  Butler,  1  September  1889,  Martinez, 
California,  in  Bade,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Muir,  2:233. 
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34  Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden:  An  Annotated  Edition,  Foreword  and  Notes  by 
Walter  Harding  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1995),  260n4  and  262n7,  respectively. 
Hereafter  Harding's  commentary  is  cited  parenthetically  in  text 
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and  recommend  that  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  do  likewise  for  her  health 
(Letters,  John  Muir  to  Jeanne  Carr,  9  December  1874,  Sisson's  Station, 
California,  and  Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  16  June  1885,  Martinez,  California, 
in  Bade,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Muir,  2:  37-8  andl98-202, 
respectively). 

36  Letter,  John  Muir  to  Helen  Muir,  9  June  1 893,  [Brookline,  Massachusetts], 
HASC. 

37  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  Journal,  Volume  5:1852-1853.  Patrick  F.  O'Connell, 
ed.  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1997),  79-80. 

38  The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Bradford  Torrey  and  Francis  H.  Allen, 
eds.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1906;  New  York:  Dover  Publications, 
1962),  V:238. 

39  Ibid.,  VL337. 

40  Julie  Dapper,  TheAlcotts  and  Orchard  House  (Concord:  Louisa  May  Alcott 
Memorial  Assoc,  1993).  Thomas  Hollis,  "Frederick  Alcott  Pratt",  Social 
Circle  Memoirs,  58-70.  Thomas  Blanding,  "Thoreau-Alcott  'Yellow 
House'  Chronology"  [Concord,  Massachusetts]  n.d.).  Diary  of  Anna 
(Alcott)  Pratt  in  The  Houghton  Library,  Harvard  University  -  *59M- 
311(12).  I  am  indebted  to  Melanie  Wisner  of  The  Houghton  Library  for 
reporting  on  this  diary.  Concord  Enterprise,  20  July  1893,  4. 

41  Keyes  Diary. 

42  DAB.  Harding,  The  Days  of  Henry  Thoreau,  221-22;  259-60;  453-4.  Allen 
French,  "Edward  Waldo  Emerson,"  Social  Circle  Memoirs,  5:293-311. 
For  wedding,  see  Keyes  Diary,  19  September  1874,  and  The  Letters  of 
Ellen  Tucker  Emerson,  2:150. 

43  Keyes  Diary,  9  June  1893,  for  Edward's  departure;  Concord  Enterprise, 
20  April  1893,  1,  for  stay  in  Milton. 

44  The  Journals  and  Miscellaneous  Notebooks  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson, 
William  H.  Gilman,  R.  H.  Orth,  eds.,  et  al.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  Univ. 
Press,  1960-1982),  16:17-18.  On  the  following  page  of  this  published 
journal,  John  Muir  appears  in  Emerson's  list  of  eight  men  under  the  heading 
"Young  America",  indicating  Emerson's  knowledge  of  Muir.  Could 
Emerson  have  possibly  read  Muir's  first  published  article  on  his  discovery 
of  the  rare  orchid,  Calypso  borealis,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Recorder  of  21  December  1866?  Most  scholars  believe  that  their 
connection  came  through  their  mutual  friend,  Jeanne  Carr,  whom  Emerson 
met  in  January  1867  when  he  gave  his  second  lecture  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin  (George  H.  Bresnick,  "Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  Madison, 
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Wisconsin...",  Wisconsin  Academy  Review,  December  1988, 12-20;  Bonnie 
J.  Gisel,  Into  the  Sun:  Jeanne  C.  Carr...  Diss.  Drew  U.  1998, 142-3  (107n). 
Emerson's  first  Madison  lecture  was  seven  years  before  on  8  February 
1860;  the  next  day  he  toured  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  Muir 
would  enroll  a  year  later  (Albert  J.  von  Frank,  An  Emerson  Chronology, 
G.K.Hall,  1994,351.). 

45  Edward's  "Monadnocks"  are  in  private  collections.  Alicia  Keyes'  oil 
Monadnock  (1893)  still  resides  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 
Concord  Enterprise,  1  December  1893,  5,  for  her  Court  House  exhibit. 
Her  oil  of  Emerson 's  Study  (1914)  is  in  the  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  House. 
According  to  the  Concord  Directory  and  Guide  for  1892,  Alicia  M.  Keyes 
(1855-1924)  is  residing  with  her  parents;  however,  since  there  is  no 
mention  of  her  presence  this  day,  I  infer  that  she  is  absent  and  place  her 
most  likely  in  Fitzwilliam  with  her  sister  Annie.  She  taught  art  at  Wellesley 
College  (1899-1902)  and  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  (c.1911- 
1924);  neither  institution  owns  any  of  her  paintings. 

46  Muir's  copy  of  The  Journal  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  eds.  Bradford  Torrey 
and  Francis  H.  Allen  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1906)  is  in  HASC.  For 
his  text  marks  and  comment  see  X:459  and  465;  and  XTV:5 1-2.  His  indices 
appear  at  back  of  these  two  volumes. 

47  Keyes  Diary,  22  January  1892. 

48  Now  the  Sheraton  Palace  Hotel  at  Market  and  New  Montgomery  streets 
occupies  the  former  site  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  1906  earthquake. 

49  Marjorie  Dakin  Arkelian,  Thomas  Hill:  The  Grand  View  (Oakland,  Calif. : 
The  Oakland  Museum,  1980),  33;  Muir  Glacier,  Alaska,  Fig.21,  35.  Muir 
did  not  accompany  Thomas  Hill  to  Alaska  in  1887  as  Robert  McGrath 
believed  in  "New  Hampshire  Observed:  The  Art  of  Edward  Hill", 
Historical  New  Hampshire,  Spring/Summer  1989,  32n2. 

50  Janice  T.  Driesbach,  Direct  From  Nature:  The  Oil  Sketches  of  Thomas 
Hill  (Yosemite:  Yosemite  Assoc,  1997),  79-83. 

51  Arkelian,  Thomas  Hill,  34.  Her  source  is  White  Mountain  Echo 
(Bethlehem,  New  Hampshire),  August  1892  [no  day  given],  a  weekly 
newspaper,  which  I've  searched  unsuccessfully  for  his  presence. 

52  Arkelian,  Thomas  Hill,  34-5.  Final  Report  of  the  California  World's  Fair 
Commission... Chicago  1893  (Sacramento:  State  Office,  1894),  168. 

53  Letter,  John  Muir  to  Louie  Muir,  29  May  1 893,  Chicago  [Illinois]  in  Bade, 
The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Muir,  2:261-63.  Though  Muir  specified 
"four  by  Hill",  the  Final  Report  of  the  California  World's  Fair  Commission 
(above)  lists  five;  perhaps  one  -  Muir  Glacier!  -  had  not  arrived  by  the 
time  of  Muir's  viewing.  Muir  also  mentioned  "four  by  Keith,  not  his 
best,"  referring  to  his  Scottish  friend  William  Keith  (1838-1911)  of  San 
Francisco,  while  the  Final  Report  lists  six  (169).  Muir  and  Keith  might 
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have  seen  the  World's  Fair  together  had  Keith  not  gone  on  ahead  to  New 
York.  Though  their  plan  was  to  see  Scotland  together,  they  traveled 
separately. 

54  Final  Report  of  the  California  World's  Fair  Commission,  170.  Edan 
Milton  Hughes,  Artists  in  California:  1786-1940  (San  Francisco:  Hughes 
Publishing  Co.,  1989, 2nd  ed.),  624-25.  Yelland,  Hill  and  Keith  all  are  in 
Nancy  Dustin  Wall  Moure,  California  Art:  450  Years  of  Painting  &  Other 
Media  (  Los  Angeles:  Dustin  Publications,  1998),  see  55  and  42-3,  88-9 
and  43-4,  respectively,  plus  their  monographs.  Kent  L.  Seavey,  compl., 
Raymond Dabb  Yelland,  1848-1900  (San  Francisco:  California  Historical 
Society,  [Exhibition]  May  15,  1964  to  July  10,  1964),  Catalogue. 

55  The  New  York  Times,  15  June  1893,  2,  c.l.  Historian  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft  was  its  premier  chronicler  in  two  illustrated  volumes,  The  Book 
of  the  Fair  (Chicago:The  Bancroft  Company,  Publishers,  1893).  See 
also,  David F.  Burg,  Chicago's  White  City  of  1893  (Lexington:  University 
Press  of  Kentucky,  1976).  A  Chicago  Historical  Society  brochure,  "The 
World's  Columbian  Exposition:  Chicago  1893"  (1977)  says  25.8  million 
attended  the  Fair.  Witold  Rybczynski,  A  Clearing  in  the  Distance: 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted  and  America  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (New 
York:Scribner,  1999),  385-99. 

56  Letters,  Muir  to  Louie  Muir,  30  September  1 893,  Washington,  D.C. ;  Robert 
Underwood  Johnson  to  Muir,  6  November  1893,  New  York,  New  York; 
Muir  to  Frank  Sellers,  1  January  1894,  Martinez  (train  crash). 

57  The  Fitchburg  Railroad  schedule  of  The  Official  Guide,  gives  Concord 
departure  at  8:22  p.m.  and  Boston  arrival  at  9: 10  p.m.  They  might  have 
taken  another  commuter  train. 

58  "Lakes  of  Light,"  Walden,  199.  "Range  of  Light",  John  Muir,  "The 
Treasures  of  the  Yosemite",C<m£«ry  Magazine,  August  1890,  483-500. 
Muir  wrote  this  article  at  Johnson's  behest. 

59  Mary  Oliver,  Winter  Hours:  Prose,  Prose  Poems,  and  Poems  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1999),  71. 

60  Carlos  Baker,  Emerson  Among  the  Eccentrics:  A  Group  Portrait  (Viking, 
1996),  502. 

6 1  Letter,  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson  to  Muir,  7  July  1914,  Merced  Lake,  included 
with  letter  of  Marion  R.  Parsons  of  same  date.  I  assume  that  Muir  did  not 
meet  her  while  he  was  in  Concord.  In  1920  Ellen  Tucker  Emerson  married 
Charles  M.  Davenport.  She  died  5  August  1921  at  her  parents'  summer 
home  in  Fitzwilliam,  New  Hampshire.  Concord  Enterprise,  10  August 
1921.  The  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly,  November  1921,  1-4.  Emerson 
House  at  Smith  College  commemorates  her. 


Notes  on  Contributors 


Philip  Cafaro  is  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  at  Colorado  State  University, 
where  he  teaches  graduate  and  undergraduate  classes  in  environmental  ethics  and 
general  philosophy.  He  is  active  in  efforts  to  curb  sprawl  and  reform  management 
of  the  national  forests  and  grasslands  in  Colorado.  He  is  currently  working  on  a 
book  on  Thoreau's  ethics. 

J.  Parker  Huber  is  working  on  a  book  about  John  Muir's  travels  in  New  England, 
for  which  Muir's  Concord  visit  provides  the  first  chapter.  Other  chapters  on  Muir's 
visits  to  Maine  and  to  Cape  Cod  appeared  in  The  Concord  Saunterer  in  1995  and 
1997.  He  is  in  private  practice  as  a  psychotherapist  with  a  special  interest  in  spiritual 
direction.  He  lives  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 

John  Hanson  Mitchell  is  author  of  Trespassing:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Private 
Ownership  of  Land,  and  editor  of  Sanctuary  Magazine.  His  forthcoming  book, 
The  Wildest  Place  on  Earth:  Italian  Gardens  and  the  Invention  of  Wilderness,  will 
be  published  in  spring. 

John  Nickel  is  a  graduate  student  in  English  and  Comparative  Literature  at 
Columbia  University.  He  presented  a  version  of  his  essay  on  Walden  at  a  session 
sponsored  by  the  Thoreau  Society  at  the  2000  MLA.  He  has  published  articles  on 
American  literature  in  ATQ,  Essays  in  Arts  &  Sciences,  The  Eugene  O'Neill  Review, 
and  Texas  Studies  in  Literature  and  Language. 

Max  Oelschlaeger  is  the  Frances  B.  McAllister  Endowed  Chair  in  Community, 
Culture,  and  Environment  at  Northern  Arizona  University,  and  Director  of  NAU's 
Program  in  Community,  Culture,  and  Environment.  His  recent  books  include  The 
Idea  of  Wilderness  (Yale  University  Press,  1991),  Caring  for  Creation:  An 
Ecumenical  Approach  to  the  Environmental  Crisis  (also  Yale  University  Press, 
1994),  and  Texas  Land  Ethics  (University  of  Texas  Press,  1997),  with  Pete  A.  Y. 
Gunter,  which  was  awarded  the  1998  San  Antonio  Conservation  Society  award  for 
best  book  on  conservation. 

Leslie  Perrin  Wilson,  Curator  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library  since  1996,  has 
worked  in  special  collections  and  archives  for  over  twenty-five  years.  She  is 
committed  to  increasing  understanding  of  and  access  to  Concord's  rich  Special 
Collections.  She  writes  on  Concord-related  historical  and  literary  topics  for  a 
variety  of  publications,  including  the  Concord  Journal,  which  features  her  column 
"Historic  Concord." 
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N.C.  Wyeth  (1882-1945)  was  a  painter,  muralist,  and  the  premier  American 
magazine  and  book  illustrator  during  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  Born  in 
Needham,  Massachusetts,  he  studied  with  artist  and  illustrator  Howard  Pyle  in 
Wilmington,  Delaware.  In  1908,  he  established  his  home  and  studio  in  Chadds 
Ford,  Pennsylvania.  Wyeth  is  remembered  in  particular  for  his  illustrations  for 
Scribner's  "Illustrated  Classic"  series.  Houghton  Mifflin  published  Men  of  Concord, 
a  selection  by  Francis  Allen  from  Thoreau's  journals  accompanied  by  Wyeth 
illustrations,  in  1936. 
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discount  for  Thoreau  Society  members 


■  ESQ:  A  Journal  of  the 
American  Renaissance  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  that 
circle  of  genius  that  took 
shape  in  nineteenth-century 
American  literature.  ESQ 
focuses  upon  midcentury 
American  romanticism  but 
also  extends  throughout  the 
century  to  encompass  its 
origins  and  effects. 

■  Articles  include  critical 
essays,  source  and  influence 
studies,  and  biographical 
studies,  as  well  as  more 
general  discussions  of 


literary  theory,  literary 
history,  and  the  history  of 
ideas.  A  special  feature  is  the 
publication  of  essays  review- 
ing groups  of  related  figures 
and  topics  in  the  field, 
thereby  providing  a  forum 
for  viewing  recent  scholar- 
ship in  broad  perspectives. 

■  ESQ  publishes  the  work  of 
up-and-coming  young  schol- 
ars, as  well  as  such  established 
figures  as  Lawrence  Buell, 
Linck  C.  Johnson,  Carolyn 
Karcher,  Emily  Budick,  and 
Merton  M.  Sealts  Jr. 


ESQ  is  published  quarterly  by  the  Department  of  English  at  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity. Address  inquiries  concerning  subscriptions  and  advertising  to  ESQ  Subscriptions 
Manager,  Department  of  English,  Washington  State  University,  PO  Box  645020,  Pull- 
man, Washington  99164-5020,  brownjl@wsu.edu.  Subscription  rates  for  Thoreau  So- 
ciety members  are  $  14.40  for  one  year  and  $25.60  for  two  years.  Foreign  subscriptions, 
including  Canada,  should  add  $8.00  US  currency  per  year  to  cover  postage  and  han- 
dling. 

Address  manuscript  submissions  to  the  Editor,  ESQ,  Department  of  English,  Washing- 
ton State  University,  PO  Box  645020,  Pullman,  Washington  99164-5020, 
argerj@mail.wsu.edu.  Accepted  contributions  should  conform  to  The  Chicago  Manual 
of  Style. 
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No  Man's  Garden 

Thoreau  and  a  New  Vision  for  Civilization  and  Nature 
Daniel  B.  Botkin 


A  Shearwater  Book  ^ 


In  No  Man  s  Garden,  ecologist  Daniel  Botkin  argues  that 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  in  his  writings  and  life,  provides  a 
model  for  reconciling  the  conflict  between  nature  and 
civilization  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  environmental 
problems.  The  book  challenges  the  assumptions  and 
conventional  wisdom  of  environmentalists,  and  is  a  must 
read  for  anyone  interested  in  Thoreau  or  the  environment. 

288  pages  •  illustrations,  index  •  September  2000 
Cloth:  $24.95  ISBN:  1-55863-465-0 
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bibliography  and  news  of  events 

•  Discounts  on  books  and  subscriptions 

•  Annual  meeting  and  panels  at  the  American  Literature  Association  Conference 

•  A  program  each  July  in  Concord,  Massachusetts 

•  Access  to  the  Emerson  Society  Listserv 

•  Opportunities  to  obtain  Society  shirts 

•  Satisfaction  of  helping  promote  Emerson  scholarship  and  appreciation  of  a  major  American 
writer  throughout  the  world. 

Join  members  in  10  countries.  Annual  dues  (calendar-year)  are  only  $10  (U.S.).  Please  send 
check,  payable  to  "The  Emerson  Society,"  to  Ronald  A.  Bosco,  Emerson  Society  Secretary,  Dept. 
of  English,  University  at  Albany-SUNY,  Albany,  NY  12222;  tel.  518-442-4077. 
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Jacqueline  Wool 

17  WALDEN  STREET 
CONCORD,  MA  01742 

978-371-0180 
e-mail:  bwap@erols.com 


Fine  Selection 
ofThoreau  Books 


Explore  Thoreau  Country  on  the  Concord,  Assabet  and  Sudbury  Rivers 

Canoe  and  Boat  Rentals  by  Hour,  Day  or  Week 

Dealer  for  Old  Town  and  Marathon  Canoes,  Walden  Paddlers  Kayaks 

and  Mercury  Outboard  Motors 

Pontoon  Boat  Dinner  Cruises  •  Open  April  till  November 

South  Bridge  Boat  House 

496  Main  Street  (Route  62)  •  Concord,  Massachusetts  01746 
(978)  369-9438 


"Looked  at  Mr.  Davis's  museum... I  love  to  see 

anything  that  implies  a  simpler  mode  of  life 

and  greater  nearness  to  the  earth." 

H.D.  Thoreau,  journal,  September  15, 1860 

Follow  in  Thoreau's  footsteps  and  visit 
"Mr.  Davis's  museum"... 

THE  CONCORD  MUSEUM 
Where  Concord's  History  Begins 


Thoreau's  Desk,  Chair  and  Bedstead  from  Walden  Pond 

His  Surveying  Equipment, 

Walking  Stick,  Flute, 

Spyglass  &  Snowshoes 

Thoreau  Pencils 

Thoreau  Family  Possessions 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson's  Study 

Why  Concord?  galleries 

Exploring  Concord  film 

Full-scale  Walden  House  Model 

Concord  Museum 
Cambridge  Turnpike  •  Concord,  MA  01742 

www.concordmuseum.org 
For  information  on  membership,  education 
programs  or  group  tours  call  (978)  369-9763 
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Conveniently  located  close  to  Concord  Center,  the 
Museum,  the  Old  North  Bridge,  Walden  Pond  and 
Lexington,  the  Best  Western  offers: 

Comfortable  Deluxe  Rooms 

Complimentary  Continental  Breakfast 

Outdoor  Swimming  Pool 

Fitness  Facility  with  Hot  Tub 

Free  HBO/CNN/ESPN 

Events  for  all  seasons  -  Skiing,  walking,  running  ■ 
in  close  proximity  to  the  Hotel. 

AAA  and  AARP  Discounts  available 


740  Elm  Street 

Concord,  Massachusetts  01742 

(978)  369-6100  :  Fax  (978)  371-1656 

www.bestwestern.com/historicconcord 

For  reservations  call 
1-800-528-1234 
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Journal 

Volume  6:  1853 
Henry  D.  Thoreau 


Ed/tecf  by  W////am  Ross/ 
and  Heather  Kirk  Thomas 

Journal  6  comprises  a  single  manu- 
script notebook  of  nearly  500  pages 
that  Thoreau  filled  between  March  9 
and  August  18, 1853.  During  this 
period,  Thoreau  divided  his  energies 
among  his  increasingly  professional 
studies  as  a  naturalist  in  Concord, 
the  revision  of  his  Walden  manu- 
script, and  surveying,  which  provided 
him  a  living  and  established  him  more 
securely  as  a  contributing  member  of 
the  Concord  community. 

Substantial  passages  from  Journal  6 
were  incorporated  into  the  sixth  draft 
of  Walden,  and  its  observations 
formed  the  basis  for  later  compila- 
tions of  field  ecology.  They  are  made 
available  here,  along  with  Journal 
entries,  completely  unrevised. 

This  new  volume  is  an  essential  addi- 
tion to  the  libraries  of  all  Thoreau 
devotees. 

The  Writings  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau 
Cloth  $65.00  ISBN  0-691-06537-3 


©LTg)  Princeton  University  Press 


WVW.PUP.PRINCETON.EDU 


Now,  the  book  you've  asked  for! 


The  only  book  in  print  with  color  photos 
of  Walden  Pond — and  only  Walden  Pond 

Photographer  Bonnie  McGrath  has  been  a  lifelong  visitor  to 
Walden.  Her  beautiful  posters,  notecards,  and  bookmarks  are  bestsellers 
at  the  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  the  Concord  Bookshop, 
and  elsewhere.  Now  she  has  collected  her  unique  archive  of  Walden 
photos,  taken  in  all  hours  and  seasons  over  twenty  years,  in  a  handsome 
hardcover  book. 


Matched 
Bonnie's 
Thoreau's  shoes  and  see  the  world  as  he  did. 


with    quotations    from    Walden, 
images   invite  you   to   stand   in 


Walden  Pond 

A  "New  England  Landmarks"  book 
from  Commonwealth  Editions 

Cloth,  7"  x  7",  64  pages,  $14.95 
Visit  the  Thoreau  Society  Shop  at  Walden 
Pond  or  www.commonwealtheditions.com 


An  Essential  Collection 


Thoreau  Collected  Essays  and  Poems 
Elizabeth  Hall  Witherell,  editor 
ISBN  1  -88301 1  -95-7     $35.00  cloth 


Thoreau' s  remarkable 
essays  reflect  his  specula- 
tive and  probing  cast  of 
mind.  In  his  poems,  he 
gave  voice  to  his  private 
sentiments  and  spiritual 
aspirations  in  the  plain 
style  of  New  England 
speech. 

The  Library  of  America 
brings  together  these 
indispensable  works  in 
one  authoritative 
volume. 

The  27  essays  here  range 
over  all  Thoreau's  con- 
cerns, from  natural  history 
and  literary  history  to 
politics  and  the  struggle 
against  slavery.  Included 
are  "Civil  Disobedience" 
and  other  masterpieces. 

The  poems  collected  here 
are  presented  in  versions 
often  taken  from  his  jour- 
nals and  manuscripts,  and 
some  have  never  before 
been  collected — making 
this  an  essential  volume 
for  your  library. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE 

Thoreau  A  Week,  Walden,  The  Maine  Woods,  Cape  Cod 

ISBN  0-940450-27-5  $30.00  cloth 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICA 

America's  best  writers  deserve  America's  best  editions 

Available  in  bookstores.  Distributed  by  Penguin  Putnam  Inc. 

For  a  free  Library  of  America  catalog,  call  (212)  308-3360  or  visit  www.loa.org. 


THOREAU 
INSTITUTE 


You  are  invited  to  visit 

♦  The* 

Thoreau 
Institute 


Opened  June  5th,  1998  in  collaboration  with  the  Walden  Woods  Project 

and  the  Thoreau  Society,  the  Thoreau  Institute  strives  to  share 

Henry  D.  Thoreau' s  work  and  vision  locally  and  globally. 

The  Thoreau  Institute  has  assembled 

♦  The  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
Thoreau-related  material  in  existence 

♦  A  state-of-the-art  media  center  providing 
access  to  both  primary  and  critical  texts 

♦  Educational  programs  tailored  to  teachers, 
students,  and  adult  learners  of  all  types 

Visitors  are  welcome  by  appointment  to  explore  all  the  Thoreau  Institute 
has  to  offer.  For  more  information,  please  contact  the  following: 

Jeffrey  S.  Cramer,  Curator  of  Collections (781)  259  4730 

Bradley  Dean,  Media  Center  Director (781)  259  4720 

Jayne  Gordon,  Education  Programs  Director (781)  259  4740 


You  can  also  visit  the  Thoreau  Institute  web  site 

for  information  and  a  virtual  tour  at 

www.walden.org 


Become  a  member  of  tne  oldest  and  largest  organization 

devoted  to  an 
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Founded  in  1941 

. 

Publications 

Thoreau  Institute 

Members  receive  the  the  annual 

This  state-of-the-art  research  center, 

Concord  Saunterer  and  the  quarterly 

established  in  collaboration  with  the 

Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.  The  Society 

Walden  Woods  Project,  houses  the 

also  publishes  original  Thoreau-relatec 

Thoreau  Society  Collections — the  most 

books  and  reprints  of  selected  hard-to- 

comprehensive  Thoreau  collection  in 

find  titles  about  Thoreau. 

the  world.  For  an  appointment,  call 

(781)  259-4730;  Mon.-Fri.  10a.m-4p.m. 

Activities 

Join  other  members  from  around  the 

Shop  at  >A4uden  Pond 

world  each  July  for  our  Annual 

915  Walden  Street,  Concord,  MA  0 1 742 

Gathering  held  here  in  Concord; 

(781)259-4770;  Shop@walden.org 

excursions  to  Mt.  Katahdin;  canoeing 

on  the  Concord,  Sudbury,  and  Assabet 

Members  receive  a  10%  discount  on  all 

Rivers;  lecture  series;  and  more. 

purchases  at  our  Shop. 

SB                                       w  a  1^  en.org 

Name 

Membership  Levels: 

□  Individual $35 

Address 

3  Student $15 

D  Family $50 

We  ask  members  outside  the  U.S.  to  add  $15 

($5  Canada/Mexico)  for  postage. 

Method  of  Payment: 

O  Check     □  Credit  Card  MC    Visa    AmEx    Disc 

Send  to:  The  Thoreau  Society 

44  Baker  Farm 

Card  #                                            Exp. 

Lincoln,  MA  01773-3004 

(781)  259-4750 

Signature 

ThoreauSociety@walden.org 

cs 

Maxham  Daguerreotype  of  Thoreau  in  1856 

THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY,  founded  in  1941,  is  an  international  nonprofit  organization 
of  students  and  admirers  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  The  purposes  of  the  Society  are  ( 1 )  to  honor 
Henry  David  Thoreau,  (2)  to  foster  education  about  and  stimulate  interest  in  his  life,  works, 
philosophy,  and  place  in  his  world  and  ours,  (3)  to  coordinate  research  on  his  life  and  writings. 
and  (4)  to  act  as  a  repository  for  Thoreauviana  and  articles  of  memorabilia  relevant  to 
Thoreau  and  his  times.  The  board  of  directors  has  recommended  for  member  approval  the 
additional  mission  of  advocating  for  the  preservation  of  Thoreau  Country,  thus  stipulating  a 
role  the  Society  has  played  since  its  founding.  The  Society  is  headquartered  in  historic 
Walden  Woods  at  the  Thoreau  Institute,  44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773. 
With  the  Isis  Fund,  parent  organization  of  the  Walden  Woods  Project,  the  Society  main- 
tains an  archives/reading  room/media  center  complex  at  the  Thoreau  Institute.  The  Society 
also  operates  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  a  visitor's  center  with  a  bookstore  and  gift  shop  at 
the  Walden  Pond  State  Reservation  in  Concord.  The  Society  convenes  in  Concord  each 
July  and  sponsors  educational  programs  and  other  activities  throughout  the  year  including  a 
lecture  series  and  excursions  into  Thoreau  Country.  Membership  in  the  Society  is  open  to 
the  public  and  includes,  in  addition  to  a  ten  percent  discount  at  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond, 
subscriptions  to  the  annual  CONCORD  SAUNTERER  and  the  quarterly  THOREAU 
SOCIETY  BULLETIN.  See  the  membership  application  on  the  inside  back  cover. 
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Founded  in  1941 
©  This  journal  is  printed  on  acid-free,  recycled  paper  with  nous  fate  funds. 


